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THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE ! 
By JEREMIAH SMITH, Jr., 92 


Mr. Chairman, Members of Phi Beta Kappa and Guests: 

N EVER having belonged to a learned society until a few moments 
LN ago, I have some trepidation in addressing one, but during the 

‘last ten years I have had an opportunity to observe the manner in 
which international affairs are conducted and international disputes 
are settled, and my observations on that point may be of some interest 
to you. IT don’t want you to think that I have taken an important part 
in settling those affairs. I have never had occasion to direct the poli- 
cies of any government but I have had excellent opportunity for ob- 
servation and possibly my conclusions may interest you. 

A fortnight ago I read in the papers an article by one of our most 
active-minded and interesting writers, in which he said that people 
were bored by peace talk. Notwithstanding that, and somewhat en- 
couraged by the attention which was paid yesterday afternoon to the 
remarks of Ambassador Houghton, I am going to take the risk of 
boring you by discussing what the best method is of preserving peace 
in the world. 

I should like to have you understand at the beginning that I am 
neither a pacifist, nor an internationalist. There is a great deal that is 
good and for which no adequate substitute has been found in patriotism 
and loyalty to one’s country, if it is not misdirected. But a man does 
not have to be either a pacifist or an internationalist to believe that 
one of the important questions confronting the world to-day is to dis- 
cover whether there is any method of settling international differences 
better than war. 

Many of the Americans — probably most of them — who had any- 
thing to do with the negotiations which culminated in the treaty of 


1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 24, 1927. 
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Versailles in 1919, got their first experience of international affairs and 
the spirit and method in which they were conducted. I do not think 
it is exaggerating to say that it came as a great shock to most of them. 
Perhaps we were simple-minded countrymen to suppose that the 
allied statesmen had meant what they said during the period when 
they were abusing the United States for not entering the war. Per- 
haps we were innocents abroad to expect that these negotiations would 
be conducted with some degree of sincerity, of frankness or willingness 
to explain the aims of each country. It was a great disappointment and 
a great shock to many of us to find the methods that were used and 
the temper of the whole negotiations. There was a lack of sincerity, 
a lack of frankness, an unwillingness to disclose the aims of any par- 
ticular country. A person might have gone to many, if not most, of 
the meetings that were held, from the “ Big Four’’ down to the differ- 
ent committees that were considering the peace treaty, could have sat 
there and come away without any real idea of what the point was, be- 
cause nobody would tell what he was after. There was almost a total 
lack of any “decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” It was the 
same old story over again of previous peace conferences. In fact I 
should say that the practices of the Conference were considerably 
below the standards of the best or even the second best standards 
of Wall Street. 

I do not want you to think that I am taking the very offensive atti- 
tude of moral superiority to Europe which is taken by some of our coun- 
try-men. I am not. The United States was under no temptation at 
Paris. Nobody else had anything that the United States wanted. 
Through all our history we have been protected by our situation. We 
have had an unsettled country, plenty to do to settle it, and no desire 
to acquire territory that belonged to somebody else. We have had no 
warlike neighbors larger than we were that wanted something that 
we had, and we have never been subjected to the temptations which 
the European countries have. I do not know what we would do if 
we were subjected to the same temptations. I hope and believe that 
we would behave decently, but I do not want to assume an attitude 
of moral superiority under the circumstances. 

One American, at any rate, returned home exclaiming loudly 
“George Washington was right; keep out of wicked old Europe,”’ but 
after some time had elapsed and I had cooled off, I saw it was not fair 
to take any such position. It was not fair to blame any one country 
or to blame any set of individuals. It was nothing but the “Great 
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Power System,” as H. G. Wells calls it, in operation. They were 
simply practicing the methods which had been practiced for centuries. 
I think it was Macaulay who said, in speaking, I believe, of Warren 
Hastings, that no man should be condemned for not being in advance 
of the morality of his time, and no nation should and no set of men 
should. It was too much to expect a complete reversal of customs and 
methods which had grown up for centuries to be effected in a short 
time. 

We see now that President Wilson was not to blame for not getting 
a better peace treaty. It was too much to expect any one man or any 
one country to bring about in a few weeks or a few months a reversal 
of practices which had persisted for centuries. Possibly if he had been 
a better negotiator, one accustomed to deal with men who would not 
disclose what they wanted, he might have got a slightly better treaty, 
but it is quite apparent, I think, that he never could have got a treaty 
that would have been really satisfactory. 

One very deep impression has been left on my mind by my experi- 
ence. It is that if things go on in the future as they have gone on 
in the past it is only a question of time when we will have another war 
comparable to the scale of the last war, and that there has got to be a 
radical change in the method and spirit in which international affairs 
are conducted and international disputes are settled if there is going 
to be any improvement. 

Now, various remedies are suggested for that situation. It is sug- 
gested that we should pass a resolution outlawing war. It is suggested 
we should have codes of international law drawn. It is suggested we 
should have a system of international courts. The League of Nations 
is suggested. There has been suggested the Briand system of treaties 
in which two countries agree to outlaw war and settle their differences 
in some other way. There is the remedy suggested by Ambassador 
Houghton yesterday afternoon, that the conduct of foreign affairs 
should be turned over to the people and that there should be a pleb- 
iscite in every country before any one goes to war. 

Which is the best of those remedies? Or is there any remedy? In 
my opinion, there is only one remedy for that situation, and that is in 
public opinion, which is one of the most powerful agencies in the world. 
There must be an international public opinion which will insist on 
higher standards of international morality in international dealings — 
the same standards which men of high character use in their own af- 
fairs. There has never been any international public opinion. There 
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has never been any standard of international morality in international 
dealings. Many men of the highest character who have sat in the 
foreign offices of different countries have used methods that they would 
never dream of using in the conduct of their own affairs. They have 
altered telegrams; they have suppressed papers; they have, in a pinch, 
instigated propaganda to antagonize other countries or to deceive their 
own people, and the standard has been very low. 

There are cynics who say that that is the way the world goes and 
you cannot change human nature and everything will always be done 
like that. I do not agree with them. I will give you a little illustration. 
You may think it is a trivial one, but I will borrow an illustration from 
the subject of intercollegiate athletics. The spirit that prevailed in 
intercollegiate athletics thirty years ago was very similar to the spirit 
which has prevailed in the discussion of international affairs, and this 
is a story that was told in this room, I think, some 30 years ago. 
Those of you who are golfers will appreciate it, and I think those who 
are not will see the point. There was a golf match going on between 
representatives of two very well-known eastern colleges. One of the 
players lost his ball. Under the rules he had a limited time in which to 
find it. He hunted and he could not find it, and at the end of five 
minutes went to his opponent and said, “This is your hole; I can’t 
find my ball.” Thereupon his opponent, who was a perfectly decent 
fellow, came to him and said, “Here is your ball; I knew where it was 
all along. Of course if I had been playing against you I would have 
shown it to you but I could not do it because I was playing for my 
college.” That sort of thing could not happen in an intercollegiate 
golf match to-day between those colleges and I doubt if it could any- 
where. If there has been some improvement in small things like that I 
think it is possible to have some improvement in greater things. 

Within the limits of an address of this kind I cannot undertake to 
give an adequate review of all these different methods of promoting 
peace and cover the whole ground. I will take the League of Nations 
first because that is the most ambitious attempt of them all and I can 
tell you something about it because I was an officer of the League for 
a little more than two years. I am not now. I have no connection with 
it. But I have had an excellent opportunity to see how it worked. 
Consideration of that subject in the United States has been confused 
by sentiment on the one hand and political prejudice and passion on 
the other. It has been a difficult subject for people to understand. 
The so-called covenant of the League is too long. It contains a great 
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deal of very vague language — some of it purposely very vague — the 
meaning of which is by no means certain and the discussion of it in this 
country has been conducted largely on a legalistic basis. 

But I consider that the chief value of the League of Nations lies in 
the fundamental agreement underlying it, which is that the members 
of it agree not to resort to war for the settlement of international 
differences until they have publicly discussed their differences in the 
presence of others at the League and have taken the time to do it. If 
after that they propose to resort to war there is probably nothing in 
the agreement of the League to stop them. But the chief value of the 
League lies in the fact that you are obliged to make public your com- 
plaints against other countries, and vice versa, and that has to be 
done in the presence of witnesses, many of whom are disinterested in 
the matter and many of whom are in a position to exercise a good deal 
of influence on the proceedings. 

I will give you some examples. For instance, when I was at Geneva 
I frequently heard representatives of various countries walking up and 
down in the corridors before they went into a meeting, saying what 
they were going to do and uttering the most bloodthirsty statements 
as to what they were going to say and what they were going to demand. 
And then I have seen them get in the council room, look all around it, 
and realize that there were a good many people present and that any- 
thing they said in the nature of an outrageous proposal or suggestion 
of an obviously improper course of conduct, was going to be very 
severely criticized. And I have seen their resolution oozing away bit 
by bit until they got on their feet, and when they got there what they 
said did not bear the slightest resemblance to what they said they 
were going to say before they went into the meeting. 

I will give you another example. About a year and a half ago the 
Bulgarians and the Greeks got into a terrific row. I do not know who 
was to blame. The Bulgarians got into Greek territory near the bound- 
ary and the Greeks got into Bulgarian territory and both forces com- 
menced shooting at each other and a few people were killed. Nobody 
seemed to know quite what it was about. It was the same sort of row 
which had started wars before and dragged in other powers. The Bul- 
garians appealed to the League for help and complained that they had 
been attacked. The Council of the League of Nations summoned the 
representatives of Bulgaria and Greece to appear before them. They 
appeared in Paris in October, 1925. The Council had a public meeting 
and told those men, “Now, you have both signed an agreement not 
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to invade each other’s territory — that is in the League of Nations 
agreement — and you have both done it.”” The Bulgarian representa- 
tive hopped up and said, “The Greeks began it and they are entirely 
to blame. They commenced it.”” Whereupon the Greek representative 
hopped up and said, “The Bulgarians are entirely to blame. They 
began it.”” Each claimed their action was a reprisal for action by the 
other. The Council said, “We don’t care who began it. The fact is 
you are both violating your agreement; you are on the other fellow’s 
territory with troops, and you have no right to be there. It makes no 
difference who is to blame. We can send a commission down there to 
find out who is to blame and then we can determine what reparation 
should be made by the party who is to blame. But the first thing to 
do is for you people to get off each other’s territory, and our recom- 
mendation is that you should each withdraw your troops behind your 
own frontiers, issue the orders in 24 hours and have them back in 48, 
and we will send a Swedish military man or some neutral person down 
there to see that it is carried out. Then we will send some equally 
neutral person down there to find out who is to blame. Is that satis- 
factory to you gentlemen?”’ 

The Bulgarian representative who had appealed for help said that 
that was perfectly satisfactory to his country and he accepted it. They 
asked the Greek representative if he would. He was one of their diplo- 
matic representatives in Paris or Switzerland, and he had been sent 
there without instructions, perhaps purposely, so that he could get up 
and say he could not agree to anything. He got up and looked around, 
and in front of him were eleven different men representing eleven 
different countries, not one of which had any interest in this dispute 
one way or the other. Then he looked over his shoulder and he saw 
seventy newspaper reporters with pencils poised to write down what he 
said. He looked further back in the room and there were some of the 
public who had been admitted to the proceedings. It was obviously 
impossible for him to get up there and say in public that the Greek 
Government would not accept any such solution as that, because im- 
mediately it would be telegraphed all over the world that the Greeks 
were bent on war and it meant a declaration of war on Bulgaria. He 
did not want to lose his official head, so he said that was satisfactory to 
him personally, but he could not answer for his government. They 
said, “Well, there are telegraph lines between Paris and Athens and 
it doesn’t take very long to get instructions. Suppose you come back 
in 24 hours and tell us what the decision of your government is.” In 
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24 hours he was back there, saying that his government was prepared 
to accept that decision. That was the end of that particular incident. 
Of course you could not settle a dispute between France and Italy by 
exactly the same method, but that is what I mean by the value of 
publicity and public discussion of complaints against other people. 

Take another example; take Corfu. The Italians occupied Corfu 
as a reprisal for something they claimed the Greeks had done. The oc- 
cupation occurred during a session of the League of Nations and the 
Italians undertook to ignore the League. It was not really a matter 
for the League. The Council of Ambassadors had sent some people 
down there to delimit the boundary and it was their representative 
who had been killed. The League was in session and the matter was 
brought before it. The Italians found that public opinion everywhere 
was absolutely against them. The smaller countries, whose only chance 
on earth of getting a square deal is in something like the League of 
Nations, had a set of fiery resolutions which they were going to intro- 
duce into the Assembly. Finding out what they had to say, the Ital- 
ians went out and settled the matter before the Council of Ambassa- 
dors in very short order. And I have always attributed that to the 
effect of public opinion, and if the League hadn’t been in session I 
think it very probable the Italians would be in Corfu to-day. 

In my opinion that is the best way in which you can prevent out- 
rageous claims from being made, the best way in which you can pre- 
vent a country from undertaking an improper course of conduct. If 
a man has to get up in public before a comparatively large crowd of 
people and before the press of the world, he is going to think twice 
before he proposes something manifestly unfair or improper, and if he 
does, a sentiment is going to get about very quickly which will show 
him that he is proposing something that is not getting the general ap- 
proval of the other countries of the world, and he is either going to 
drop it, postpone it, or compromise it in some manner. 

For myself I should not wish the United States to have anything 
whatever to do with the League of Nations if membership in it in- 
volved the dangers which the opponents of the League say it does. I 
don’t want to see American troops sent abroad to fight in European 
political quarrels. I do not want to see the United States involved in 
political entanglements. I do not believe anybody does. But I think 
those dangers are almost wholly imaginary. For instance, the real 
fundamental obligations that the League of Nations imposes on its 
members are comparatively simple. They are that you will not go to 
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war with somebody else until you have had at least a public discussion 
of your difference, which makes for delay and creates a period of time 
in which the chances are very strong that anything will be settled. 
That is the real obligation that you assume and, so far as I know, no- 
body objects to it. There is some vague language in the covenant 
which might have possible sources of danger but not very serious. We 
do assume an obligation probably to establish an economic boycott 
against anybody who violates the fundamental agreement of the 
League and goes to war without going through this process, but I do 
not think the danger of one of these boycotts being established is very 
great. At any rate that is not agreeing to fight anybody with deadly 
weapons. The chief value of an organization like the League is the 
publicity which is required for the discussion of international disputes 
before resorting to war and the delay necessarily involved which 
affords an opportunity to people who are interested in maintaining the 
peace of the world but who are not interested in the particular dispute 
to bring pressure on the disputants to effect a peaceful settlement of 
their differences. Such a procedure might have prevented war in 
1914. I do not see any possible danger of any country getting involved 
in European political entanglements unless that country wishes to. 
Take, for instance, the case of Japan. Japan has had a seat on the 
Council of the League of Nations from its organization. It has not 
become involved in any European political entanglements, and I do 
not believe it has the slightest intention of getting involved in any. 
The fact is that a member of any organization of that kind can get 
into political entanglements of that sort if it wants to, but if you don’t 
want to you don’t have to. 

There is the great question of whether it will last. I think it will but 
nobody can answer that question definitely at the present time. It has 
a very good start. It has increased in power and prestige very much in 
the last four or five years, but the difficulties of the task are enormous. 
Changing the spots on the European leopard is a difficult piece of 
work. Reconciling the methods of thinking of Asia with those of 
Europe, of South America with those of North America or of North 
America with those of Europe is a difficult thing to do. No one can say 
that it will not break down, but it has had an extremely successful 
start. If people in this country appreciated better the difficulty of an 
undertaking of this kind they would be much more ready to assist in 
it and take a part in trying to solve this question. 

As you can see from what I have said, I am a strong believer in what 
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the League of Nations is trying to do, provided it is done properly, 
that they confine themselves to public discussion of questions and do 
not undertake to coerce people. It is not a super-state. There are 
people who say that you cannot do anything without a super-state, 
and others who say you cannot accomplish anything without some 
armed force to carry out the decree of a super-state. Personally I do 
not believe the world is ready for that. I think the only force on which 
you can really rely at the present time is that of public opinion. 

There are other methods suggested. There is the method of passing 
resolutions to outlaw war. Senator Borah’s courage and intentions are 
admirable but I do not think the adoption of a pious resolution is going 
to do very much good. It is not going to change the conduct of affairs. 
There are people who say that all you have to do is to draw a code of 
international law. Others want international courts and want such a 
code administered by courts. If they sat down to draw up a code of 
international law I do not think they would ever agree on the first 
article of the code unless it was a perfectly innocuous one. The real 
trouble with such remedies is that they have got the cart before the 
horse. When you have got public opinion you will have codes and you 
will have courts probably, but I do not think you will until then. We 
have abolished the practice of dueling, for example, as a means of set- 
tling personal disputes. They had all sorts of laws against dueling but 
it still went on. It was abolished when public opinion was against it. 
When you get public opinion aimed in the right direction you may 
have a code and a court, but I do not think you can create public opin- 
ion by establishing them. 

Then there is the system which is proposed by M. Briand, of joint 
treaties in which everybody says, “* We agree not to go to war and we 
agree to resort to other means to settle our differences.” In the first 
place you can accomplish substantially the same result through the 
existing machinery at Geneva. The real trouble with it is that you 
have not got anywhere when you get the treaty, in case there is a seri- 
ous dispute. The first thing that would happen would be a long series 
of diplomatic notes. A diplomatic note is no way to settle an interna- 
tional dispute. In those notes no one concedes anything; they use 
very formal language; the controversy is prolonged; public opinion 
gets excited, and serious disputes are seldom settled by any such pro- 
cess as that. If you had a serious difference of opinion with one of your 
friends I think you would not undertake to settle it by correspondence. 
Take, for example, our difficulties with Mexico which have been going 
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on for a good many years but which have been more or less acute for 
the last six or seven years, over certain well-defined, well-known ques- 
tions. There has been a series of diplomatic notes and they have not 
got anywhere for a period of seven years. Progress has been made in 
just two instances in the negotiations with Mexico, and in both of 
those instances they were the result of personal conference and oral 
negotiation extending over a very considerable period of time. 
Yesterday Ambassador Houghton suggested another remedy. He 
suggested that the conduct of foreign affairs ought to be controlled by 
the people in the same way as the conduct of domestic affairs, and 
there ought to be a series of treaties ‘‘ among the self-governing coun- 
tries,” in which everybody agreed to have a referendum on the ques- 
tion of war before they would resort to it. Well, the machinery exists 
to-day at Geneva through which you can secure agreements of that 
kind if you think it advisable. I think that would be of some help. 
In some cases there would be less chance of war than if the conduct 
of affairs remained in the hands of a few people who never disclosed 
what they were doing. I think it might help but I do not think it is 
the real remedy. In 1914 would the people of Austria and Germany 
have voted for peace? Would the people of France have voted for 
peace in 1870, under the circumstances as they understood them at 
that time? What would have been the result of a plebiscite in the 
United States in 1898 or 1846? I do not know, but I think that the 
people in each one of those instances would have voted in favor of war. 
They would not have understood the issues. They would not have 
been familiar with the facts. In some cases they would have been mis- 
led — sometimes purposely — by some one. We have chosen a repre- 
sentative government as the best means of expressing the popular will 
in domestic affairs, and I do not see any substitute for representative 
government in foreign affairs. The chances of being misled are very 
great. It is not because I lack confidence in democracy or confidence 
in the people, that I doubt the value of the remedy proposed by Am- 
bassador Houghton, but the great trouble with many of the political 
remedies that are proposed to-day is that they call on the people to 
do too much; they call on them to spend too much time in considering 
questions, and they submit too many questions to popular vote which 
cannot be answered intelligently without a most thorough study of 
facts which the average man, engaged in earning his living, has not 
the time to do. 
One great trouble with the whole question of the best way of pre- 
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serving peace is that most of the methods that are suggested are too 
legalistic. No formula is going to settle this question. It cannot be 
solved by rhetoric or emotion. It needs something of a more spiritual 
nature, call it whatever you like. Call it public opinion or the practice 
of the principles of the Christian religion or, as Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray calls it, a new way of living, but it is not going to be solved by any 
patent formula. I myself see no adequate substitute for public discus- 
sion and personal negotiation. Of course there are many reasons why 
a country like the United States might object to this. For example, our 
differences with some of our Central American and South American 
neighbors would have to be discussed publicly before a body composed 
in great part of Europeans. Personally I do not think there is any dis- 
advantage in it. I believe that in the end it would result in creating a 
great deal better feeling than exists to-day between the countries of 
North America and South America if there were some forum in which 
every one’s complaint against everybody else could be ventilated and 
discussed, even if no action whatever was taken about it. 

Those are my views on this question. You may think they are some- 
what vague. You may think that I have talked too much about Europe 
and neglected the rest of the world. I have said a good deal about 
Europe because that is the place where the great wars which have 
involved many countries have started and where they will probably 
start again. All I hope to accomplish is to induce some of you to think 
on this question. It cannot be settled except by public opinion. It 
is not politically possible for the United States to do anything to-day 
in regard to entering into the League of Nations. Rightly or wrongly 
one of the great political parties succeeded in convincing the average 
man — and there are more average men who are Republican voters 
than there are voting with any other party in this country under nor- 
mal conditions — that there is a sort of conspiracy on the part of 
wicked old Europe to get the United States involved in matters which 
are none of its affair. As long as that opinion continues it is politi- 
cally impossible to do anything. Nothing will be done on that subject 
until the leaders of thought, the leaders of public opinion and the 
leaders of political life address themselves to this question and give it 
some serious consideration. It is an important question and it needs 
clear thinking by clear-headed people. And if I have induced any of 
you gentlemen, however few in number, to do that, I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. The present period of exhaustion is probably the most 
favorable opportunity that the world has had for a long time to deal 
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with this question. There must be a radical change in the method in 
which international affairs are conducted. If there is not, we shall all 
be back where we were in 1914, and the last state of this world will be 
worse than the first. 





AFFIRMATION ! 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK, '08 
I 


HAT word of courage may I bring to you, 

What word of comfort — brothers and my friends — 
Now the returning season gathers us 
Into these folds and pastures of our youth, } 
Come for an hour of high communion here! 
Frail and imperfect is the instrument, 
And yet perhaps through me that Self may speak 
Which is most wise, being woven of us all, — 
And through the generations still endures, 
Shedding its generations like dead leaves, ' 
One Self — the spirit of Man; for we are one. 


For we are one, who are imprisoned here 

Upon this turning planet as it swings 

Through the lone waste and labyrinth of heaven — 
One in our plight, one in our common doom, 

One in our stubborn questioning, and one, 

Beyond all other creatures, in the sole 

Sad consciousness of our predicament 

Pilgrims and outcasts between birth and death, 
Scanning the frontiers of the night for news; 





Probing the atom; challenging the cell; | 
Knocking at every gate and every door i 


Of the inexorable silences; 
Wondering; doubting; grieving; worshipping; 
Perplexed before the mystery of things. 


Now while the earth turns eastward, half in light 


And half in darkness; from the Himalayan snows | 


1 Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, June 24, 
1927. 
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And Mongol uplands to the Texan desert 

Or where the starry waters dawnward heave 

Out of the west from Asia — on blue hills, 

’*Mid iron cities or green solitudes, 

By land or sea, in darkness or in light — 

The restless Spirit moves in many ways, 

The multitudinous Being is abroad. 

We gather in theatres; we brood alone; 

We pour with laughter through the shining streets; 
We till the earth; we lift our towers to heaven; 
We watch beside the sick-bed; on grey capes, 

On crags and headlands of the world we set 

Our winking fires from coast to coast; or wander 
The wastes of ocean with a furrowing prow; 

We sleep; we turn the pages of a book, 

And move in silence out of space and time; 

We grapple each other; we hate; we fear; we kill; 
We cry aloud; we yearn, kneeling in prayer, 
Lifting our faces to the emptiness; 

In busy factories and teeming dens 

Weaving the fabric of the world’s desire; 

Lying in prisons; sitting upon thrones; 

Judging the earth in wisdom and in truth. 

Now while the earth turns eastward — even now, 
The divine tragedy of Man proceeds: 

The poet walks the room; the ballerina 
Advances to the footlights — on one body 

Is fixed the hunger of a thousand eyes; 

The priest moves to the altar; and the harlot 
Slinks through the alleys of the darkened town; 
The bride puts on her bridal-wreath; the judge 
Condemns the felon; and the dying man 

Coughs — and is silent, as the new-born babe 
Nestles in the exhausted mother’s arm. 

Over the death-bed now some head bows down; 
Somewhere the cry of the new soul is heard; 
While through the leafy lanes the lovers move 
With loitering step or pause among the shadows, 
Kindling between their lips the flame of life. 
Perpetual death, perpetual rebirth, 
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Perpetual passion and perpetual pain! 

Krom shore to shore the violent Being rolls, 
With all its motions, all its warring wiils 

Vast as the sea, forever in unrest; 

The waves foam upward, and the waves subside, 
And the one ocean gives and gathers all 


Now while the earth turns eastward, half in light 
And half in darkness, in her breast she bears 
Those other and much greater multitudes 

That are as one with us as our own blood 

‘The nameless or the unforgotten dead, 

Whose faces we have never looked upon 

Or voices ever heard — our forefathers, 

Buried long since: farmers and merchants, kings, 
Discoverers and captains, voyagers 

On ocean solitudes, sages and seers, 

Poets and lovers of the truth of old, 

Whereof all history is but the tale, 

All legend but the rumor; and who still 

Are vehement, and from old books and songs, 
From saga or from chronicle cry out, 

Across the ever-widening gulf of time 

And the unfathomable night, such words 

Of courage and assurance as they may, 

‘To us who follow after — breathing back 

A fading music from the fields of death. 

They, too, knew the good earth and the glad sun, 
The trembling kiss, the infinite farewell; 

The lips of longing and the breasts of life 

Were sweet to them, who grieved even as we, 
Loved and were loved as we are, laughed and sighed, 
And had their hour of happiness; they, too, 
Asked the old questions — and, like us, in vain; 
Were troubled or were sorrowful. But now 

To them the moonlight and the starlight are 
Less than a voice in a forgotten dream, 

At morning, or a flower cast away 

So deep the oblivion that wraps them ’round, 

So dark the night that hides them. They sleep well, 
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They take their fill of sleep; they have their rest 
As once, in the beginning, ere the womb 
Had travailed that conceived them. 


And us, too, 
The lonely and inevitable Voice 
Shall summon, and the silence take us home. 
All shall be gathered homeward — he that. sang 
And he that listened, the lover and the loved, 
The lips that pleaded and the hands that blessed 
Lie mingled in the darkness, and these hearts 
That beauty haunted be a little dust, 
Blown ’round the narrow margins of the world — 
We shall be one with the revolving planet 
Throughout the ages, till the earth itself, 
With all its millions, all its sleeping sons, 
Pass like a cinder down the Void or mix 
With the primeval fires casting up 
‘The foam of future worlds along the dark. 
Perpetual death, perpetual rebirth, 
Perpetual passion and perpetual pain! 
Is there no respite from the wheel of things? 
Is there no refuge from eternity? 
The heavens grow old and hunger for their peace; 
The father founts, Antares and Arcturus, 
Vega, and Sirius, and the nursling flames — 
Ceaselessly dying, ceaselessly reborn — 
‘Tire of the one tune and find no way 
Out of the woven web of space and time 
In which the worlds are tangled; but all move 
Through the fierce throes and cycles of rebirth 
Laboriously, with groaning forces held 
In iron bondage, to the eternal Rhythm, 
Whose meaning and whose end we may not guess. 


What word of courage may I bring to you, 
What word of comfort! For the restless mind, 
Gnawing the riddle of eternity, 

Finds little solace there or sustenance! 

Our faiths have fallen from us and left us bare; 
The dream, fantastic and compassionate, 
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That like a veil of love and glory hung 
Between us and the bitterness of things, 

Is lifted, and the universe has grown 

Vaster and much more lonely. Nor shall Thought — 
Crying into the dark and listening, listening — 

Find any answer to her prayer: the night 

Is soundless, and the starry mouths are sealed. 






































Yet be assured indeed that all is well 

And the truth greater than we dare to dream — 

Greater and more exalted. Though the mind, 

Fashioned for humbler uses, may not grasp 

The meaning of the mystery; though Thought — , 
For all her longing, all her labor — gain 

Hardly the comfort of a hope, there is 

A self within us, wiser than the mind . 
And deeper than all thought, that still endures 
Firm at the helm through all the storms of chance 
Forever, in unquenchable belief ia 
And courage, not to be abated: Life, R 
In wrath and fear, in love and agony, 
Weaving her splendor from the dust of death, 
Bears in her breast — though inarticulate — 
A holier confidence; her running grass, [ 
Her herds trampling the uplands, her fierce wills ! 
In bush or brake, her ravening hosts that throng 
The fields of ocean and the aisles of air — 
Furious, furious for continuance — 

These answer, these bear witness all is well, 
These in indomitable joy affirm 

The wonder and glory of a universe- 

Wherein all lusts, all hungers, all defeats, 

All agonies are woven to one Doom, 

Somehow sublime, somehow magnificent; 

And every heart-beat is an act of faith, 

Praising the hidden Purpose! 


Stern, my friends, 
Are the realities: the wheel of heaven 
Revolves, with all its motions, and the planet 
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Heaves forward blindly, bearing us along 

Into the Void — we know not why nor where; 
Embattled between two oblivions 

We stand, for a brief moment, and lift up 

Our faces to the light; but in our blood 

The voices of the generations past 

Strive, and the generations still unborn 

Are urgent in us that we play our part, 

As actors in a stately tragedy 

To some triumphant close. Courage and faith, 
These are most needful. Surely they shall avail! 
Surely they have the truth! And as for Him 
Whom we have sought beyond the stars in vain, 
Perhaps He may be nearer than we know. 


II 


How little our true majesty is shown 
In these proud minds by which we are confessed 
Traitors so often, recreants at best, — 
Unworthy of life’s greatness and our own. 
Not by the mind we shall be judged alone, 


Who are much more than in the mind is guessed. 


By faith we live: the heart in every breast 
Labors, believing, toward the end unknown. 


Through the shrill mind, in terror or defeat, 
The ancient flood of holy Being roars; 
The gallant heart, again and yet again — 
Jetting fierce streams of faith — with every beat, 
In sacramental affirmation, pours 
Life’s answer through the unbelieving brain. 


III 


“And yet at last, when all is said and done, 
Where is the triumph, truly: to have been 
Spectators of an immemorial scene, 

And then hurried into oblivion?” 

So speaks the mind, self-cheated, while the one 

Splendor in every mind, however mean, 
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Works out Its purpose, secret and serene — 
And through all living things under the sun. 


His Presence is the starry multitude, 
And in us also, surely, He abides; 

Our bodies are salt shores for the sharp flood 
That through creation rises and subsides 
With ebb and flow of everlasting tides 

Or rhythms of the perishable blood. 


IV 


Poor timid mind, so agile to defend 
Your own misgiving, patient to put out 
The light of hope within us and without — 
Your own best lover and your own worst friend! 
While over us the faithful heavens bend, 
While through our veins the justling life-streams shout 
Triumph and joy, still pondering the old doubt — 
Anxious and unpersuaded to the end! 


If it be truth indeed that life through you, 
Who are the front of her emergent will, 
Waking, asks for an answer and, denied, 
Resumes the primal sleep — if this be true, 
Dark is the truth. But we are greater still 
Than our own thoughts and wiser than our pride. 
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The Second Siege of Troy 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF TROY 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 


bien British fleet began it. The sea-swift ships (as Homer would 
-say) of Ultima Thule came to the coast of Troas, early in 1915. 
They did not come to rescue any Helen of our own day, hair-bobbed, 
short-skirted, errant spouse of a twentieth-century Menelaus. Aga- 
memnon’s sister-in-law herself could not have charmed these doughty 
British bluejackets; and the face that launched a thousand ships never 
could have drawn from home waters this fleet of battleships. It is 
worthy of note that neither the loveliness nor willfulness of woman had 
aught to do with the carnage that followed. It was a man’s fight; 
while the gods looked on and wondered. The Allies lost 130,000 of 
their bravest; the Turks 300,000. 

In the first siege of Troy, Hneas ventured to withstand mighty 
Achilles. He hurled his spear at the terrible son of Peleus. It struck 
him, but made only a dent in that wonderful armor. AZneas in desper- 
ation picked up a rock, a large one, “such as two men could hardly 
lift,” and flung it at Achilles. He failed to hit his man, and was in for 
a thorough spearing by Achilles when old Neptune, ever partial to the 
Trojans, interposed a dark cloud. When the cloud lifted, Aineas had 
discreetly faded out of the landscape, which was quite natural and 
most commendable from the Trojan viewpoint. 

In this later siege of Troy, we shall see how Neptune again inter- 
vened, aided by Lips, master of the southwest wind, and Kaikias, 
keeper of the northeast wind. Boreas too was in evidence, assisting as 
needed. At the close of the year one of the contending parties (this 
time not the Trojan) discreetly faded out of the landscape for good 
and all. There was no god-sent cloud to hide his movements, yet he 
faded from sight; and not even Odysseus himself, stealing out from 
the Cyclop’s cave under the belly of a ram, was as crafty as these 
worn and weary warriors from the Western Isles withdrawing from 
Gallipoli. 

The Iliad opens with a disheartening tale of strife and dissension 
among the Greek leaders. So, too, the later ill-starred attempt to 
force the Dardanelles began with argument and opposition. Emulat- 
ing those long-winded heroes of yore, Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
War Office and the Admiralty talked at each other at a time when 
prompt and united action was imperative. The one possible chance 
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of success rested in a surprise attack. Kitchener never wholly ap- 
proved the proposal to force the Straits. His concern was the protec- 
tion of Egypt. Perhaps he was right, at a time when men and guns 
were so urgently needed for the western front. Certainly he was up- 
held in this by the French Ministry and all the high officers of the 
Allies. He reasoned that even if the fleet did force the entrance, there 
remained the heavily mined Narrows and the deadly inner defenses. 

On the other hand, the First Lord of the Admiralty felt sure that the 
big naval guns could batter the outer forts into submission, to be 
followed by a clearance of the mine fields, and then one magnificent 
dash through into the Sea of Marmora. Constantinople would be 
under the guns of his thundering ships. The way to Russia would be 
an open road, and the tremendous reserves of that hemmed-in em- 
pire become at once available for the Allies. It was a fascinating 
dream, this breaking of the continuity of the German defense, and no 
doubt if it could have been accomplished the war would hhave ended 
by the close of 1915. 

But the Navy had yet to learn that mined passages cannot be swept 
while mobile batteries harry the sweepers; and what is still more gall- 
ing, that big battleships cannot keep their stations and protect 
sweepers when nimble submarines, to say nothing of floating mines, 
come their way. What could a good ship like the Queen Elizabeth with 
her eight fifteen-inch guns do when a mine field came floating toward 
her? Slip anchors and run? 

But before disillusionment came there was for the fleet one crowded 
hour of glorious effort. On the morning of February 19th, breakfast 
over, sixteen battleships, new and old, poured a steady stream of 
shells into the four outer forts. By early afternoon they had ham- 
mered the defenses beyond recognition. A thousand marines that. 
night could have scaled Helles. Army transports could have unloaded 
troops; and a corps in possession of these headlands, properly backed 
by the Navy, could have dug themselves in. Commanding the tip of 
the Peninsula, a Turkish army thrice their numbers never could have 
regained Helles and Sedd el Bahr. Those grilling landings afterwards 
on the XY beaches, and at Z with the Anzacs (Australian-New Zea- 
land Army Corps) would have been avoided. The men were in Egypt; 
and available. But Kitchener’s methods were not those of Napoleon. 
The latter would have rushed all his battalions to the support of the 
fighting line. Sometimes this means disaster overwhelming; but more 
often it means holding the position gained, and ultimate victory. The 
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Secretary for War in this instance gave too ready an ear to the de- 
mands of the general commanding in Egypt; and together they would 
not or could not see the larger need, and the greater glory. 

Nor were the Navy chiefs without responsibility for the grim failure 
of the Dardanelles campaign. Churchill overestimated the ability of 
the fleet to force a passage. The Navy chiefs, including Fisher, who 
had a wild scheme of his own to gain control of the Baltic, held the be- 
lief that the battleship was the backbone of an offensive operation. 
Events were to prove that it was a weak backbone indeed. 

The big naval guns did smash the forts. What followed might be 
regarded as comedy were it not for the grim tragedy resulting. Having 
thus as it were knocked on the door, in no gentle fashion, the fleet 
stood out to sea — the wind gods kicking up a moderate storm, the 
ships scurrying for sea-room. 

When a visitor bangs loudly on your front door, smashing in panels 
as it were —and then unceremoniously departs, you hope he will 
come again; so that you may teach him the importance of politeness. 
The Trojans hoped for a return of the gate-crashers, and made ready 
to give them a warm reception. 

A week passed, and the fleet came back, old Neptune needing a 
breathing spel!. Once more in no uncertain language the ships flung 
their visiting cards at the land defenses. When the sun went down, 
the fleet should have steamed away. A small boy surreptitiously ring- 
ing doorbells knows enough to disappear ere the owner of the premises 
arrives. An admiral may on some occasions emulate the sagacity of 
the small boy to his own advantage. To make matters worse, when 
the one possible chance for breaking through bya combined navy-army 
surprise attack and assault had gone, the Army chiefs undertook ex- 
tensive campaign operations, seemingly forgetting that the Turk was 
now fully apprised of their purpose. 

Perhaps the pressure of public opinion, clamoring for action, was too 
strong for the War Secretary to withstand; but certainly this was the 
moment when Kitchener should have stood to his original decision and 
opposed further plans for forcing the Dardanelles. 


In the third book of the Iliad, Homer gives quite a directory of those 
present, on both the Grecian side and the Trojan. From many climes 
invaders and defenders came. Likewise with the Anglo-French Army 
under Hamilton, moving out from Mudros, there were men from 
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Lancashire, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, India, and from 
far corners of the earth. They were all heroes. What men might at- 
tempt these men dared to do through the long months. From May 
until December their existence was only a prolonged agony. Death 
was welcome as a merciful release from torture. Disease, drought, 
insect pests were worse than battle. They fought magnificently and 
their courage was unending. Yet all this availed nothing. They 
could make no headway against the heavily reénforced Turkish Army. 
On the other hand, the latter, sweeping forward in overwhelming 
numbers, fanatically determined to drive the invading infidels into the 
encompassing sea, found the unbelievers as unyielding as the rocky 
hills themselves. Attack followed attack and every foot of ground was 
baptized with blood. 

In October Kitchener hurried to the Agean. He realized the hope- 
lessness of the situation. The army of invasion was in a trap. Winter 
was at hand. Northeast gales swept the ships to safer waters. Novem- 
ber blizzards raged for days. Conditions were critical. Meanwhile, far 
away in Downing Street, appropriately named after an adroit politi- 
cian of earlier days, George Downing, a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1642, political leaders dodged responsibility and washed their hands of 
the whole affair. Christmas was coming. Neptune resting for a brief 
space — the ships returned. Orders for evacuation arrived. The task 
of extricating a hundred thousand men from under the guns of a de- 
termined enemy, guns that were directed too by German artillerists, 
was passed on to the generals in the field. 

Odysseus racked his brain to trick the Cyclops; but the craftiness of 
that ancient Ithacan pales before the subtleties and stratagems of 
these amphibious Islanders making ready their departure from Suvla 
and Anzac. The Turkish outposts were only a few hundred meters 
away, yet eighty-three thousand troops, two hundred guns, five 
thousand horses and mules, and all military stores of any value van- 
ished between midnight of December 18th and the following dawn. 
As a matter of fact the vanishing act had been in progress for weeks, 
but so cleverly camouflaged that no suspicion of withdrawal was 
aroused. Apparently the enemy was still present in full force. Tent 
tops could be seen and from time to time shots from watchful pickets 
rang out. But the pickets were no longer on guard. Cans tied to the 
guns, so as to catch water dripping into them, in due time pulled the 
triggers. Later there were flames followed by exploding mines. It 
was natural to suppose that the munition dumps had caught fire and 
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so the Turks, to hinder efforts to extinguish the conflagration, poured 
their shells into the blazing area. After a while the flames died down 
and the Turks, considering the moment favorable for attack, came 
forward in converging columns. They met no opposition and crowded 
to the edge of the bluff and flowed down to the beaches. Far westward 
the sea-swift transports were to be seen black with departing troops. 
As they stood and gazed, Apollo twanged (Homer says clanged) his 
shining bow and with his arrows smote the fighting men. Literally, 
on this second occasion, the few warships of the well-greaved Achzans, 
still doing patrol duty, got the range to a nicety, and the grim, gray 
guns let loose their pent-up wrath. Ere the men could find cover the 
souls of a thousand Trojans sped swiftly into Paradise. 

At Helles, however, twenty thousand invaders held fast their grip 
on the headland. Some one had blundered, or was it sacrifice of a gal- 
lant remnant for the safety of the others? The German Commander- 
in-Chief was not to be tricked a second time. Within a week he swung 
his now tremendous army against these few defenders. Withering 
artillery fire was followed by a magnificent push against the for- 
saken but unyielding Acheans. Marvel of marvels, this stubborn 
handful held that whole army. Two days later, the Trojans came 
again, this time slowly, cautiously, for they had learned this lesson. 
But no one stirred inside the enemy lines. The stillness might be a 
trap; but as they came nearer and nearer, it was plain that once again 
the Islanders had silently departed. There was not even a wooden 
horse upon the beach; nor sight of patrolling warship. The Turkish 
general, feeling secure, waved a farewell gesture: “Come again, gentle- 
men!” he said. 

So ended the second Siege of Troy. 
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TRAVEL 
I 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 







































AM not enamored of what the world calls Progress. It is nothing 
more than doing the same old things in an easier but far less inter- 


ees pis 


esting way. As Mussolini shrewdly observed the other day: “ An indus- 

trial civilization tends to reduce the world to a monotonous uni- : 
formity.” The Great Panjandrum himself with the little round but- je 
ton on top may have been a fantastic figure; nevertheless he stood for a 
something distinctive and significant. John Chinaman, crowning his é 
blue pajamas with a bowler hat, is neither a promising nor a pleasing 2 
picture; — as may be said of any other attempt to reconcile two an- ie 
tagonistically different points of view. Once upon a time there were 


inspiriting possibilities in a little trip to Constantinople. Some ‘a 
mysterious veiled beauty, whom we had not even suspected, might be 
smitten by our exotic charms and send an old crone with a message 
that would lead to breathless and properly oriental adventures. If it 
be really true that the Ottoman ladies have decided to abandon their 
enticing seclusion, bob their hair, and rig themselves out like the 
futurist figures on the cover of a fashion magazine, what is to be 
gained by going to Turkey? And for the matter of that, why travel at 
all as people travel nowadays? They cross jn a steamer so vast, so 
complicated, and so crowded, they may never catch even a glimpse of 
the ocean from start to landing. The richer ones rush off to hotels 
that are like all other hotels, where they joyously enroll themselves 
among the sets they have always known, and begin again the 
ceaseless round of pleasure the voyage has scarcely interrupted; 
while the poorer class in miscellaneous parties, without will or initia- 
tive, are hurried away to gaze upon the principal sights of cities whose 
names they hardly remember; to listen to lectures that only bewilder 
and weary them; to take a hasty pleasure in the “bargains” at the 
shops where their own language is spoken and the prices to which 
they are accustomed are unblushingly demanded; and to find their 
only comfort and deliverance in the letters from home that seem to be 
so voluminous and so frequent. Thomas Cook may have been a bene- 
factor of his kind but he has much to answer for. Was there not some- 
thing ominous in the fact that his first venture in 1841 was a “Tem- 
perance Excursion”’ by train from Leicester to Loughborough in Eng- 
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land? Now his “dumb driven cattle” pervade the globe, and as far 
as I have been able to observe, most of them retain the abstemious 
idiosyncrasies of his original herd. 

How different it all was forty years ago! Trippers there were in 
abundance, to be sure, but they confined themselves to the beaten 
tracks; the byways were still for the free. Well do I remember that 
jogtrot run down the West Coast from San Francisco to the Isthmus 
in the old Panama steamer whose finest deck cabins would stir rebel- 
lion in a newfangled, class-conscious emigrant. We were a small but 
congenial company: young engineers who were going out to inspect 
works and properties, or take charge of mines; merchants with vague 
uncommunicable interests in remote or unmapped regions; and five or 
six naval officers bringing back a party of time-expired men from China 
to be paid off in New York. All of them had seen and done things and 
were just as ready to see and do again, and the night before any of 
them had to leave us we gave him a little dinner to which he added 
whatever seemed to be lacking. Ave Maria! this marfeast Prohibition! 

We stopped at innumerable towns along the way, and were usually 


allowed to go ashore while the steamer was handling cargo unless she 


had to lie a long way out on account of the bars and shallows. There 
was that heavenly night in the plaza of Acapulco under the most gor- 
geous full moon that ever shone, when we first essayed the doubtful 
delights of pulque and mescal. It was the month of Mary and the 
cathedral opposite was brilliantly lighted for the procession of the 
white-robed girls who soon appeared with banners and tapers winding 
round the square, while caballeros in white ducks, broad red sashes, 
and wide-brimmed hats, with a folded poncho thrown carelessly over 
the left shoulder, sauntered about in twos and threes smoking con- 
temptuously. No provision was made for tourists in those days, for 
none were expected, and there was nothing to make us forget that we 
were in Mexico of the Mexicans. Before returning to the ship, we 
walked out to the ruins of an old fort overlooking the sea, through 
agave-planted walls along the white road whose dust had never been 
stirred by speeding motor or lumbering char-a-banc, and all was silent 
and shimmery and romantic. 

One morning we landed at ——, fortunately the little place will 
never know that I was ungrateful enough to forget its name. As we 
walked up the street of thatched and whitewalled houses, enormous 
iguanas raised their heads above the roof ridges to gaze upon us. 
Bibulous Jones, who was of the party, eyed them suspiciously and 
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with a slight shiver declared that it seemed “a beastly uncomfortable 
burg to live in.”” The same gentleman, one dinner night on deck, un- 
consciously produced a perfect imitation of the miniature Chinese 


ode: 
“The moon is dancing in the sky, 
The moon is full; and so am I. 


If there were any sights we must have seen them, for eventually we 
found ourselves seated about a table on the shady side of the patio of 
the principal posada where we had arranged to wait for the purser. 
The place was like a small cloister colonnaded on the four sides, with 
a few dusty flowers growing in the centre, and a few sickly vines 
sagging from the walls. A sharp-featured old dame, unmistakably 
in a bad humor, served us with such refreshment as the house afforded. 
Presently we were approached by a good-looking youth who seemed 
anxious to make our acquaintance. He was rather elaborately dressed, 
in comparison with his fellow townsmen, and wore his clothes with 
what, in a woman, would be called an air of coquetry. We knew 
enough of the conventions to ask him to join us. He certainly tried to 
make himself agreeable and would undoubtedly have succeeded had 
our exiguous Spanish been equal to his efforts. A trifle bored, I tilted 
my chair against the wall and half closed my eyes to shut out the 
blinding glare. As I did so I saw a tall handsome girl come out of the 
door on our side. She paid no attention to us but lounged langourously 
round the cloister trailing an untidy skirt. When she reached the other 
side, she shot an almost imperceptible glance at our companion and 
passed out of sight. Although nothing in his face showed that he had 
seen the look, in a few minutes he rose and elaborately excused himself, 
then turning to me, evidently well aware that I was in the secret, 
begged us to keep the “old woman” occupied until he came back. 
Fortunately she did not put our diplomacy to the test. It was quite 
half an hour before the purser arrived and the man had not returned. 
Even without the upshot of the adventure, we had seen a little more 
of the life of the place than we had expected. And how cleverly the 
young reprobate made use of us! The posada is probably a tea house 
now, with ices and cakes and postcards and all the other home com- 
forts of the ubiquitous but inadaptable tripper. 

Once while walking in the outskirts of one of these towns I came 
upon some Indian girls drawing water from a fountain. As they moved 
away with the great vases balanced on their heads, there was some- 
thing in the profile, in the poise of the body, in the flow of the drapery 
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so reminiscent of Egyptian bas-reliefs that I became converted to the 
theory of the Egyptian origin of the pre-Columbian civilizations. 
The more I saw and studied the natives and the remains of the past 
in Peru, the stronger the conviction became. At present the theory 
is out of fashion, I know, yet nothing has ever been proved to the 


contrary. 

We might have seen the city of Guatemala if the train had not been 
so long in starting. The Captain was obliged to recall us before we 
had gone half way; nevertheless, we ran through miles of solid jungle 
and up into the volcanic terraces where the coffee grows, and where 
the scenery is as strange, tortured and unreal as anything Doré im- 
agined. And we learned also that the finest coffee is made from 
the single round berry at the top of each cluster which is carefully 
picked by hand. As there is rarely enough for export, it has become 
the privilege and boast of the elect. 

Wasn’t it at Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, that the huge spotted shark 
piloted the steamer into the land-locked harbor? He was well known, 
the Captain said, and had been there for years. And what a harbor 
it was, with its circle of fantastic mountains, three of them smoking 
volcanoes; the lagoon was like a boiling lake in a crater, and the air 
seemed charged with fire. 

We reached Panama too late to land. Coming on deck early next 
morning we were astonished to see the sun rise out of the ocean in- 
stead of behind the hills. Very few people realize that, the Isthmus 
running east and west, Panama faces south and the mainland of 
South America lies far below the eastern horizon. Here our company 
was to separate, for most of those who were left on board were going to 
Colon to take the steamer for the north: still we had a day or two 
together and somebody put us up for the English Club. The United 
States had not yet taken possession of the Isthmus, and Panama was 
derelict and dormant. It was melancholy to see the deserted palaces de 
Lesseps had erected as offices for his ill-fated enterprise, and to learn 
that locomotives and machinery to the value of millions were rusting 
away beside the abandoned ditch. The streets, ill-kept and unsavory, 
were crowded with sailors of every nationality and with natives of 
every hue. There was also an amazing number of cripples whose legs, 
we were told, had been taken off by sharks while they were suspended 
over the side, painting ship. In the evening the only amusements 
were the low class concert halls common to all seaports. The nights in 
the hotel were purgatorial; — the noises in the streets never ceased, 
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the mosquitoes were like vampires and the heat was apoplectic; one 
could only toss and toss until the sheets were saturated with perspira- 
tion, and wonder if the dawn had lost its way. Acting on a kindly 
hint, we visited the shops of the grave and ceremonious Chinese mer- 
chants whose principal customers were ships’ officers who had a very 
extensive and peculiar knowledge of prices. There were no duties in 
Panama then, so we were able to purchase silk pajamas and white silk 
coats for the price of cotton. And such silk! I know my little lot, 
veritable suits of durance, lasted until I abandoned them in sheer 
weariness because they wouldn’t wear out. I was the only one of the 
party who braved the drive in the merciless sun to the ruins of the old 
Panama burned by the pirates in the gladsome days of the Jolly Rover. 
There was little left, but it was worth the blistering drive to see how 
completely and inexorably tropical vegetation obliterates the might- 
iest handiwork of man. 

Bound for Peru, I was rejoiced to find that the next steamer down 
was a small coaster touching at all the portlets the big liners were too 
proud to notice. At first the skipper, a young Englishman, was 
inclined to be haughty. It was his first command and his resplendent 
new uniform sat heavily upon him. However, as I was the only 
‘white man” on board and as he was really a sociable little chap, we 
speedily surmounted the embarrassment and became unreservedly 
confidential — or at least he did. I had suspected and was soon 
informed that he was a great admirer of the fair sex, with every 
reason to congratulate himself upon their proverbial weakness. These 
little vanities, coupled with his kindness in giving me the run of the 
purser’s boat whenever we came to anchor, have kept his memory 
green when many a worthier navigator has passed out of my recollec- 
tion. The other passengers were chiefly country people of the better 
class journeying from port to port. They generally came on board 
in families followed by two or three native servants, each of whom 
bore in triumph a domestic utensil which, in more northern climes, 
it is customary to hide modestly under the bed or elsewhere, but 
which in these parts is conspicuously displayed as a symbol or badge 
of enlightenment and respectability. When the whole family had 
stowed themselves away in a single deck cabin and given themselves 
up resignedly to the miseries of seasickness and suffocation they 
rapidly became as displeasing to the senses as they were depressing 
to the spirits. Naturally the utensil in question was in constant 
requisition and as it was invariably emptied overboard without the 
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slightest regard for the direction of the wind, the prudent promenader 
was forced to confine his exercise to the leeward side. 

Once the novelty has worn off, this northern portion of the coast is 
deadly monotonous. At Buenaventura, I think, we steamed up the 
river at whose mouth a lonely palm tree far out upon a sand spit re- 
minded me of Heine, and the houses of the town looked as if they had 
been tumbled together and left stranded by a flood. There I met the 
pretty pallid English girl some idiot had recently married and brought 
out to wilt and fade and soon, no doubt, to die of homesickness and 
anemia in that fever-haunted hole. Approaching another port the 
skipper called me on to the bridge to show me the spot where a drunken 
captain, one dark and misty night, in spite of his mate’s remon- 
strances, drove his ship between two rocky islets and piled her up on 
the beach some distance beyond, where her hulk still lay rusting in 
the sun. One of the freaks of chance and of the sea; it was incon- 
ceivable how the steamer ever squeezed herself through that narrow, 
rock-pronged channel. 

The strangest bit of water I ever sailed is the Gulf of Guayaquil. 
Because the river brings down abundant food, and probably also be- 
cause of some trick of the coastal currents, the ocean here teems with 
small fish. These naturally attract shoals of their larger enemies 
which, in turn are pursued by the very monsters of the deep. Under 
a lowering sky through which an uncanny twilight filters, the sea lies 
steely, sinister, and calm with a lazy, oily swell. Enormous turtles 
bask upon the surface, the white belly of a shark gleams through the 
black water, or the dusky form of a giant ray creeps stealthily like the 
outstretched hand of doom. Strange shapes leap and disappear leav- 
ing hardly a ripple. The commotion yonder off Puna Island, may be a 
whale in mortal combat with a swordfish, or a thrasher lashing the sea 
to foam with his beam-like tail by way of preparing his breakfast. 
Myriads of gulls scream and plunge and squabble wherever the small 
fry are driven to the surface in their mad and hopeless flight. Here is 
the struggle for existence in all its primeval crudity. Such, or some- 
thing very like it, must have been the aspect of the world in the days 
when the waters were first divided and the land came forth. 

Guayaquil had all the discomforts and none of the glamour of the 
tropics, although like every old city with a history, it was not without a 
character of its own, and its balconied houses were picturesque enough. 
The sodden air was poisonous; yellow fever was endemic; not a 
creature who could avoid it ever ventured forth until nightfall, when 
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the coolness was a delusive figure of speech. One ghastly peculiarity 
of the place was the toll the alligators took of the poor women who 
seemed to spend what little life they had, in washing clothes by the 
river. Less merciful than the sharks of Panama, the alligators left not 
a rack behind. Decidedly Guayaquil had its drawbacks, notwith- 
standing which, its eighty thousand denizens were quite proud of it. 

Until we reach Tumbez, where Pizarro first landed, the coast is 
flat and featureless. Thenceforward the towering cliffs and distant 
mountains of the desert, though treeless and brown, afford more va- 
riety. This desert, extending backward to the foothills along most of 
the Peruvian coast, is an old sea floor that was gradually lifted some 
three hundred feet, eons ago, apparently without the slightest seis- 
mic convulsion. Sundrenched, somnolent, inscrutable, it is filled with 
wonders, and wherever there is water, inhabited by an intelligent, 
kindly, docile people, the Chola Indians, so little civilized that they 
seemed never to know a care, — nor did I when I was with them. The 
gorgeous picture Prescott drew of the snow-capped Andes looking 
down upon the conquistadores as they neared their El Dorado, is 
purest fancy. The Andes proper rise far inland, and even if there is a 
peak or two theoretically high enough to be visible from the sea, the 
intervening mountains block it out completely. Not until the range 
approaches the coast in the southern part of Chili is it possible to 
realize Prescott’s visions. Such mistakes are very commonly made by 
writers who have never visited the scenes they attempt to describe. 
When I returned from Peru, a gentleman asked me to look over the 
manuscript of a book he was preparing on the coca plant from which 
cocaine is extracted. As this shrub grows only in the tropical valleys on 
the Amazonian side, I was surprised to find he had given it a habitat 
high up the mountains. I asked him where he obtained his informa- 
tion. “Why,” he said, “I thought, around the Equator, the higher up 
you got the hotter it was — nearer the sun, you know.”” And here was 
a man with a scientific education — a doctor, who must have known 
something of the Earth’s atmosphere, and who must somewhere in his 
reading have come across “the snowy Cordilleras”’! 
it is to document the imagination. 

At last we dropped anchor at Payta and my voyage was over. A 
curving bay with a saddle-shaped mountain and sunburnt cliffs from 
which the dun-hued town exuded like a morbid fungus growth. There 
was not a hint of greenery anywhere. The custom house, the great 
church and the substantial residences along the front were lost in the 
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huddle of low, thatched, cane-walled houses daubed with clay which 
held the Chola population. The sanitary conditions were appalling. 
According to modern Hygienics everybody should have died within a 
week, yet they all seemed very much alive. Perhaps the eternal sun- 
shine and the ceaseless wind that blows from the ocean by day and 
from the desert by night are prophylactic; — be that as it may, since 
I knew Payta, and as time went on I came to know it very well, I have 
never feared a microbe. 

At that time, outside Callao and Lima, there was nothing that 
could reasonably be called an hotel in all Peru. Hospitality was uni- 
versal. Whoever had business in the coast cities always found some one 
to put hin up. Some of the larger towns had inns of a sort, usually 
run by Chinamen or Italians, but he must have been friendless indeed 
who was obliged to patronize them. Inland, on the great haciendas, a 
stranger was a godsend, for he brought the news, and might remain 
scotfree as long as he made himself entertaining. There was usually a 
house or two in every village with a large room surrounded by low 
cane bunks where any traveler was welcome to bestow himself. The 
country people always carried their own bedding. The saddle cloth, 
made of long fringes of wool or silk, like fur, formed the mattress, and 
the universal poncho served as a blanket. Everybody carried his own 
provisions or shared his host’s table and paid whatever he thought it 
was worth if it appeared that payment was expected. Thus a general 
camaraderie was established; as every one was willing to do for his 
neighbor what he hoped his neighbor would do for him, man and beast 
took the road with a light heart. Their trust was justified and the cus- 
tom was never abused. 

For reasons such as these, I became the guest of my banker at whose 
bountiful board I was first introduced to the daintiest dishes of Peru 
aid to another aspect of its life far less agreeable. My host’s sister 
was a strikingly beautiful young woman, somewhere in the twenties, 
with midnight hair and sparkling black eyes; as charming and as 
accomplished as she was beautiful. Knowing that early marriages, 
especially among the wealthy classes, were the rule, I marveled that 
so delightful a creature should have remained single. Subsequently I 
learned the reason. Some years before, she had gone to visit a mar- 
ried friend, whose husband stole to her room one night and would not 
be denied. The next day she returned home and told the story to her 
brothers who forthwith called upon the gentleman, and, without cere- 
mony, launched him into eternity. There was no sensational trialot 
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keep the multitude agog. The Law never dreamed of meddling in 
family matters of that sort. 

One evening, as soon as the wind began to draw off the land, I 
boarded the cockle-shell of a fishing boat that was tc Year me to 
my destination. It had been a feast day in the town and I noticed 
both master and boy had been pouring libations in the wrong direc- 
tion. Under the best of circumstances it is not easy to sleep curled up 
on an open deck; in a stiff breeze and a breaking sea with a helmsman 
who persists in nodding over the tiller and letting the boat yaw fright- 
fully every five minutes it is wellnigh impossible. When at dawn I 
raised my head and saw that we were heading straight for the rocks 
off Point Parifias where the waves were bursting in water-spouts, I 
thought it high time to remonstrate. Thereafter all went well, and 
about noon I landed in the little bay notched out of the desert cliffs 
that was to be my home for the next four years. 

Dear, dear, I believe I am growing garrulous. When Isat down to 
write I had no intention of dwelling upon my own experiences further 
than to explain why, in these days of excursion steamers and aero- 
planes, char-a-bancs and cinemas, when there is nothing left remark- 
able beneath the visiting moon, and I am too old to travel as I once 
did, even if it were otherwise feasible, I sometimes find solace in shar- 
ing the adventures of the ancient voyagers who were wont to wander 
wherever chance and their own serene confidence might lead them. 
These were what I had in mind, especially two or three I lighted upon 
recently in some old monkish chronicles, but now I see they must 
wait until another day. 


OF THE JOYS OF TEACHING 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06 


T has been said that to startle is to instruct — though we must not 

forget that it may also be to misinform; and there are very few of 
us who, at some time or other, do not like to be teachers in the broad- 
est sense of the word. The village gossip, who seeks to be the first to 
pass on information about her neighbors, is usually much more inter- 
ested in the effect of her news on her interlocutor than in the news it- 
self, the novelty of which wears off after repetition; and sometimes 
bare facts are elaborated out of all recognition in a half-unconscious 
attempt to sacrifice accuracy to surprise. If a desire to entertain is 
also found in such a procedure, it may account for the tendency to re- 
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gard true instruction as an antithesis to entertainment, thus furnishing 
an answer to the old question: Ridendo dicere veram quid vetat? If we 
smile, can we be telling the truth? — though many a true word is 
still spoken in jest. 

Most of us rebel against the kind of teaching which involves the 
element of surprise. After a certain age, we prefer to hear restate- 
ments of what we have long known, as we greet old favorites at a con- 
cert with more enthusiasm than selections which are new to us. We 
are something like the senator who was against every novelty, until, 
once a measure had been passed over his objections, he supported it 
as it had now become part of the established order of things. Those 
who address women’s clubs and associations of business men have less 
fear of uttering platitudes than of causing their audiences to think; 
for they know the delight with which audiences listen to a talk replete 
with what they have long known, and the speakers dread startling the 
good people even more than misinforming them. Even a gossip 
might think twice before she startled a group of her fellow towns- 
men en masse! 

But if the subject is not one that touches us personally, we can stand 
a good deal of startling, and then we like to consider ourselves “‘lib- 
eral.” It is usually the home truths from abroad that we dread. 
Brave is the gossip who deals in home truths, however human her 
interests. And brave is the citizen who, even with the facts at his 
tongue’s end, runs counter to the prejudices of his community in his 
attempts to instruct them. 

On the other hand, there is a joy in sharing a discovery. We hear 
a good story, and half our pleasure comes from the fact that we can 
tell it again. During the German occupation of Belgium, the almost 
invariable form of greeting between one Belgian and another was 
“Bonjour; quelles nouvelles?”’ What was the good of knowing any- 
thing if you could not impart your information to another? The aim 
may have been to startle, or merely to interest — to entertain; and 
during our own participation in the war, much information floated 
around, harmless in itself, but extremely valuable to the enemy, if 
linked with other scattered bits which were equally harmless as long 
as they were isolated. Thackeray tells the story, in one of his essays, 
of the priest who related to a dinner-party how his first penitent con- 
fessed a murder; in walked the marquis who greeted the priest cor- 
dially, and then, turning to the company, told them that he had 
been the reverend father’s first penitent, and had made him a con- 
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fession which astonished him. In itself, each statement was harm- 
less; Mr. Roundabout uses the incident to show how easily and un- 
expectedly we are found out. 

In time of peace there is less need of caution than in time of war; 
and a quiet conscience does not fear the chance remark which may well 
make an uneasy conscience fidget. The natural desire to impart infor- 
mation, to discuss tendencies, and to unfold theories, has no other 
check than the unwillingness to become boresome — an apparently 
less natural quality. The genial Professor at the Breakfast-Table once 
confessed that he had never met any one who could not teach him 
something; we can, each of us, give at least our own point of view on 
the questions of the day — or on life in general; and few of us hesitate 
to do so. Some of us do not have to be called upon to furnish this in- 
struction to our fellows, wishing the while that every one were as open- 
minded as the Professor! 

Mention of Dr. Holmes leads us to observe that when. we talk of 
teaching, we might lead our hearers rather to expectations of shrewd 
comments somewhat autocratically delivered, than to informal discus- 
sions, wherein one may be both teacher and pupil. Or one might 
regard a teacher as not only a schoolmaster, or even a clergyman, but 
as a poet, in the broadest sense of the word: a man who addresses him- 
self to our higher nature through the reason or the emotions, or both, 
giving us information and inspiration. We do not realize how much of 
such instruction has startled us, more or less gently, for we have been 
used to the shocks since early childhood; but we may wonder if there 
has been any instruction without some shock. As the old French 
poet said long ago, unless we hear with the heart, we do not hear at 
all; and we listen to words from pulpit and platform which carry little 
meaning until some great experience opens our beings to the full force 
of the familiar phrases. We are not learning when we learn by rote. 
Yet most of us leave school a little better than phonographs, and think, 
forsooth, that we are educated because we have a diploma in the 
hand! Our real education starts when we make discoveries for our- 
selves; and the thrills which we get from them survive even the know- 
ledge that others have passed over the same road before. The teacher, 
inherent in each man, emerges as soon as he has made such a discov- 
ery; for the joys of learning are closely akin to the pleasure of impart- 
ing such learning to others. 

But this is only one of the joys of teaching. Once fairly launched 
in the profession, the true teacher seeks to inspire in his pupils the 
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joys of making such discoveries themselves. He is not, like Mr. Peck- 
sniff, a signpost, pointing to others the road to follow, but never taking 
it himself; on the contrary, he is a fellow worker with his students, 
making them test his discoveries, happy when they bring him theirs 
to test — even when these overthrow his own. He leads his little band 
of followers through knowledge to wisdom — which is applied know- 
ledge; he not only tells them what he sees, but teaches them to ob- 
serve, and asks what they see, in the world about them and the store- 
houses of the past; and he helps them to grow, knowing the while that 
they help him — older and wiser as he is — to grow, too. For growth 
should stop only with life; and who can say that life stops with the 
grave? 

The rewards of a teacher’s life are in these discoveries and the com- 
panionships of his investigations. He can observe the growth of inter- 
est in even the young pupil, when the latter is hardly aware of it him- 
self; as his student grows older, the companionship becomes more 
close. In large classes, the contact with the individual student is of 
necessity less intimate, the emphasis is naturally on facts, and the 
method that of the lecture. In smaller classes, discussion should 
thrive; we should not feel that the time spent in a Socratic method of 
questioning is time lost, even in elementary studies. We cannot 
make students think by thinking for them. And a dictator, even 
in the realms of thought, cannot have companions; where fear enters, 
friendship departs. Save for matters of fact, dogmatism is incompat- 
ible with intellectual honesty; with growth — whether of pupil or 
master — opinions must change, sight become clearer. One some- 
times wonders if the alumnus of our colleges, who in the routine of 
bread-winning loses touch with things intellectual, does not stop grow- 
ing; and if the youthful spirit of many of our professors emeriti is not 
due to their still-growing mind quite as much as to their constant asso- 
ciation with the young. 

The rewards of this world are not all measured in coin of the realm; 
the republic of letters and of science pays in other gold. Leisure, in 
which to grow; time, in which to think; minds to form, disciples to de- 
velop, and comrades with whom to collaborate in a common search 
for Truth, are among the ingredients which bring happiness to the 
one whose chief interests lie outside himself, even if he cannot master 
the field he has undertaken to till. And few fields can be fully mas- 
tered in a lifetime. 
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THE NEW FOGG ART MUSEUM 
By WALTER H. SIPLE 


T is significant that Harvard dedicated this past June the New 
Fogg Art Museum, a working laboratory for the Division of Fine 
Arts, and a new group of buildings for the Business School. Signifi- 
cant is the fact that although the average person considers business 
and the fine arts two widely separated fields of activity, they have one 
fundamental similarity, and that is their international character. 
Most nations understand the tenets of trade — in other words, they 
can talk business. In the arts it is also true that essentials are the same 
the world over. This makes it possible for nations to talk not only 
business but art. Can we not go a step further, paraphrasing the 
quotation used by Mr. Owen Young in his address at the dedication of 
the Business School, and point out how trade and art level the roads 
from one people to another, and establish between them a relation of 
exchange of goods and ideas — heralds of peace, torchbearers of cul- 
ture? Another fact to note in this connection is the correlation be- 
tween business development in this country and the growing interest 
in art. 

It is pertinent to trace briefly the history of the Harvard Division 
of the Fine Arts. In 1875 Charles Eliot Norton was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art. It was his distinguished personality that 
gave the new department its prestige in a period when very few were 
willing to grant the fine arts academic recognition. The first Fogg Art 
Museum was built in 1895, a bequest from Mrs. William Hayes Fogg 
in memory of her husband. At this time the collection was limited to 
photographs, casts, and a few drawings. It is from this that the 
present museum has developed, largely through the untiring effort of 
Edward W. Forbes, who was appointed Director in 1909, and Paul J. 
Sachs, Associate Director. In 1924 a fund of two million dollars was 
raised, one million to be devoted to a new building, and it was hoped 
that after the building was completed a million dollars would be left 
for endowment. Unfortunately the Directors have not realized this 
ideal, and it will now be necessary for them to raise added endowment 
for the adequate upkeep of the building. 

The new museum is located at the corner of Quincy Street and 
Broadway. Coolidge, Shepley, Bullfinch, and Abbott were the archi- 
tects, Professor Meyric Rogers the consulting architect. It is designed 
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to harmonize with the traditional Georgian style of Harvard, but on 
entering the building one is at once transported to Renaissance Italy. 
A court based on the facade of San Gallo’s presbytery of the Church 
of the Madonna di San Biagio at Montepulciano, and constructed of 
travertine, forms the nucleus of the plan. About the court are ar- 
ranged top- and side-lighted galleries, the library, the print study 
room, the offices of administration, class rooms, laboratories, and lec- 
ture rooms. This seemingly complicated group of functioning units is 
so arranged that there is no conflict between the students using the 
building for research and study and the general public visiting the 
museum in search of esthetic pleasure. 

The court provides ample light, and a triple installation of fans and 
washers provides adequate ventilation and humidity. Rooms for the 
receiving, packing and recording of objects are conveniently arranged 
in the basement near the offices of the superintendent and registrar. 
Here too are the study rooms of the Oriental Department, the pho- 
tographer’s rooms, and a large storage unit. As the building was 
planned from the inside out, and by museum people working in col- 
laboration with the architects, it is thoroughly adapted to carry on 
the double work of a Division of Fine Arts and a small public museum, 
For instance, it is possible to use the building as a whole or in part. 
The large lecture room, seating four hundred people, has a separate 
entrance on Quincy Street. As a rule this entrance is not open, but in 
case of a general lecture the public can enter here and go directly to the 
hall. With the exception of the Great Hall, the rest of the building is 
closed. An entrance on Prescott Street allows access to the library and 
the collection of photographs. This door can be opened at night for 
mature students wishing to work when the Museum as a whole is 
locked. 

During the day only the Quincy Street entrance is open. Before 
student or visitor can reach the library, galleries, or class rooms, he is 
obliged to pass through the central court, and before reaching the 
large lecture hall he must go through the Great Hall. In this way the 
directors hope to stimulate appreciation by means of contagion — 
the court must arouse any but a very dead soul by its architectural 
beauty, and in the Great Hall will be installed some of the finest 
objects either owned by the Museum or lent by friends of the 
Fogg. 

Throughout, the desire of the administration and the Directors 
has been to provide a dignified, simple setting for works of art. Con- 
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sequently, the new Fogg has avoided grand staircases, marble, and 
elaborate damasks. Objects are given an opportunity to express them- 
selves. Period rooms have been omitted, largely on the theory that 
they are the province of the historical museum, and many objects in 
such rooms must of necessity lack real significance and distinction. 
However, when possible, good pieces of furniture and examples of the 
applied arts, in keeping with the pictures or sculpture in the gallery, 
have been used. In this manner they point the way and suggest the 
spirit of a given epoch. 

Much has been written to-day concerning the function of an art 
museum. The aims of collecting and installation are widely discussed. 
Museology, like education, is rapidly developing into a science; the 
psychology of the student and visitor is investigated and analyzed, 
reactions are watched and studied. Museum fatigue, an important 
type of nervous breakdown in the crowded company of works of art, 
has become a recognized menace to the seeker of «esthetic emotion. 
How can art be made interesting, vital, and helpful to the general 
public? This is a question which progressive directors are asking more 
and more frequently. Harvard has as its primary problem that of 
attracting youthful students, and of stimulating and encouraging in 
them real appreciation, as well as a sound knowledge of the history of 
the arts. All of these factors have been carefully considered, and it is 
the belief of Mr. Forbes and Mr. Sachs that the new Museum, with its 
excellent equipment for students as well as for the public, is amply 
fitted to do its work in a sane, thorough, and convincing manner. One 
may wander through two or three uncrowded galleries and then rest 
in the corridors surrounding the court. Or one may attend strictly to 
business in a single gallery and then move on to the library to consult 
books or photographs, or collect a group of slides illustrating the 
ground covered. It might be well to mention here that the staff of the 
Museum has been selected with an eye to serving the student and the 
public, and it is the aim of all members of this staff to help interested 
visitors in every possible way. One regret lies in the fact that there 
are many gaps in the collection — gaps that should be filled in the 
near future. Examples of what the new Fogg would purchase or ask 
of its friends are eighteenth and nineteenth century French art, and 
the decorative arts of all periods. To be sure, students can work from 
photographs and books, but teachers are coming to realize more and 
more the advantage of correlating lecture and class room work with 
the actual handling of original material. 
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The aim of the Division of Fine Arts is to appeal to three types of 
students. First, there is the graduate student or scholar. He must be 
provided with books — and the Harvard College Fine Arts Library is 
one of the largest and most representative in any American college. 
He must also have access to a large collection of photographs for com- 
parative study. But more important than either of these is the group 
of productive scholars that goes to make up the teaching unit. Every 
year this unit is supplemented by European scholars of international 
reputation. And in the past, men like Puig y Cadafalch and Michel 
Charles Diehl have given courses in the University. Next year, 1927- 
28, Adolph Goldschmidt, probably the greatest living authority in the 
field of Medieval art, is to be at Harvard, as well as Eric Maclagan, 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Both scholars are to be 
here throughout the year and will give regular seminar courses for 
graduate students and specialists. Possibly the present enthusiasm 
for making a museum or a fine arts department more than a cramming 
ground for facts and dates — for making the work practical and of 
wsthetic interest — has cast in shadow the important function of any 
university, namely, the creation of scholars and the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for research work. In the new Fogg, it is the plan of 
the Division to stress even more than in the past research and scholar- 
ship. 

A second type of student who comes to the Fogg is primarily inter- 
ested in art either from the point of view of a future museum adminis- 
trator, potential museum trustee, or that of a private collector, teacher 
or critic. For this man, courses dealing with museum work and mu- 
seum problems, processes of painting, history, and appreciation, are 
offered. On the first floor there is an experimental gallery devoted to 
the future museum worker. For this room he must find suitable ex- 
hibitions, install and label the material, prepare catalogues, and per- 
form docent service. On the fourth floor are Mr. Forbes’s labora- 
tories. Here students paint frescoes, tempera panels, and canvases in 
the Venetian method. Asa matter of fact, they not only do the paint- 
ing, but prepare their own plaster, their own gesso, ard lay on their 
own gold leaf. In this way they gain a thorough knowledge of tech- 
nical processes. It is near this laboratory that the room devoted to 
X-ray work is located. Just beyond are the studios where the pupil 
studies line, form, and color, not so much with the idea of creating 
really great works of art as that of learning what were the means 
employed by the artist and how these means were used to produce 
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important and significant works. Here are laid the foundations of real 
appreciation, based on sound knowledge of essentials. 

Finally, there is the group of undergraduates, and to these the Divi- 
sion aims to offer a general course in history, and some understanding 
of what the fine arts really are, what purposes they have served in past 
ages, and to provide a basis of discrimination. It is taken for granted 
that the men in the first two groups will find the work absorbing, 
otherwise they would not specialize in the fine arts, and it is hoped 
that the third group will catch something of the same spirit. 

Recently much has been written concerning the loan collection 
gathered at the Fogg Museum in honor of its opening, all material of 
importance and providing an opportunity for student and public to 
see objects usually difficult of access.! Little, however, has been writ- 
ten concerning the objects owned by the Museum. These things have 
been gathered together with one aim — to provide the finest examples 
of a type in small numbers, and in this way to cover various periods 
and to furnish illustrative material correlated with the instruction of- 
fered by the Division. 

Classical art is represented, among other things, by the superb 
Meleager, a Greek fourth century head, and the Hoppin collection of 
vases. As an example of Roman art there is the second century sar- 
cophagus, fine in design and powerful in execution. The capitals from 
Moutier-Saint-Jean, Saint-Pons, and Avignon, and the sepulchral slab 
from Sahagun, make the collection of Romanesque sculpture one of 
the most important in America. Italian pictures were an early interest 
of the Director, and to his enthusiasm and generosity is due the repre- 
sentative group of Sienese, Florentine, and Umbrian paintings. Ar- 
tists of such importance as Simone Martini, Fra Angelico, and Bot- 
ticelli are represented. The Oriental Collection has recently been 
enlarged by the indefinite loan of ceramics and bronzes belonging to 
Mr. Charles Bain Hoyt. The group of drawings in the Museum, al- 
though small, is one of unusual quality and distinction. In it are to be 
found examples of Pollaiuolo, Durer, Rembrandt, Rubens, Mantegna, 
ran Dyck, Watteau, Ingres, and Degas. Those who knew the collec- 
tion in its old home are impressed by the quality brought out by the 
new surroundings. 

The work of the Fogg Museum is not limited to Cambridge. Two 


1 The reader interested in further information regarding the loan exhibition, building, 
and equipment is referred to articles in The Arts for July, 1927, The Burlington Maga- 
zine, June, 1927, and The Architectural Record, June, 1927. 
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expeditions have been sent to China under the direction of Mr. Lang- 
don Warner. One of these yielded the unique polychrome clay statue 
of the eighth century from Tun Huang, and several important paint- 
ings. The Fogg also has an expedition in Eutresis under the leadership 
of Dr. Hetty Goldman. 

A magazine — Art Studies — was established five years ago. This 
magazine, devoted to research, is conducted in coéperation with 
Princeton. Recently it was endowed by Mr. Arthur Sachs and an 
international board of advisors appointed. This means an enlarged 
scope for the work of the magazine, which serves as a vehicle for the 
publication of scholarly work of teachers and students in both in- 
stitutions. 

In these many ways the Fogg Museum is assuming a position of 
responsibility in the field of Art, which is in keeping with the dignity 
of its new equipment. 


A DREAM! 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, '83 


HE story of a dream, a real dream 
Dreamt by a little lad of twelve or so 
Full half a century and more ago; 
A fantasy, but one of those which seem, 
Not only at the time, but afterward alway, 
As truly lived as aught we live by day. 


Late had he sat, this lad of twelve or so, 
Devouring, by the lamp’s declining gleam, 
The haunting lines of Edgar Allan Poe: 


“Oh! nothing earthly save the ray 
(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty’s eye, 
As in those gardens where the day 
Springs from the gems of Circassy: 
Oh! nothing earthly save the thrill 
Of melody in woodland rill... . 
Oh! nothing of this dross of ours, 


1 Read at the dedication of the new Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, June 20, 1927. 
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Yet all the beauty, all the flowers 

That list our love, and deck our bowers, i, 
Adorn yon world afar, afar 

The wandering star.” 


Such was the poet’s theme: 

A sun new-born, as time rolled to and fro — 
A distant stellar gleam, 

A glow, 

A blinding light, 

Mysterious, swift, illumining our night — 

A sweet sidereal stranger, passing by, 
Shining a while, incomparably bright, 

The wonder of the sky, 

Then fading from terrestrial sight. 


“Oh! nothing earthly save the thrill 
Of melody in woodland rill... . 
Oh! nothing of this dross of ours, 
Yet all the beauty, all the flowers... 
Adorn yon world afar, afar 

The wandering star.” 





The little reader, when his lamp was dead, 
With pain relinquishing the magic book, 
Upon the pillow laid his throbbing head. 
But still, but still 

The song went ever babbling like a brook: 
“Oh! nothing earthly save the thrill 

Of melody in woodland rill.” 











FE’en as he drifts o’er drowsiness’s bar, 
There lingers in his look 

“Yon world afar, afar 

The wandering star.” 









Sleep comes at last by stealthy stages — sleep! 
And wafts him into dreamland’s pearly deep. 

And then, O marvel! round about him lies 
A subtle aqueous world, mid distant skies. 







A Dream 


Mermen and mermaids are the dwellers all, 
Whose home is coral cave and azure grot. 


An even light illumines every spot; 
No shadows fall. 


Each bit is gently clear, with naught to mar 
Its tenuous, never-changing loveliness. 

What is this wonder-country? Can ye guess? 
It is, it is the poet’s “world afar 

The wandering star.” 

And there the dreamer dwells, 

Transported yon by slumber’s magic spells. 


Can aught surpass such lotus-loveliness, 
Unmarred by shadow or by contrast? Yes! 


Behold! slowly there rises o’er the horizon-strand, 


Majestic dawning on this fairy-land, 
Moonlike, an orb (yet greater than the moon, 
And infinitely bright, 

A dazzling noon) 

And floods the sea with light. 

“O beautiful!” the enraptured tritons sing 
By thousands, in a mighty pean, worshiping. 


The tune they sang, tho’ fifty years are gone, 
Still in the dreamer’s recollection lingers on. 
At times he hears it, when advancing sleep 


Sets free from memory-cells the stores they keep. 


“Hail, beautiful! Hail, Earth, beyond compare 
Of all the stars of heaven most fair! 
Hail, Earth! Thou beauteous Earth, all hail!” 
Thus chant, emerging from their caverns pale, 
The mermen and the mermaids dwelling there. 


Still climbs and climbs the lustrous orb on high, 
Superb and splendid, monarch of the sky; 

And as it mounts, so swells the merfolk’s cry. 
Louder and louder yet their accents ring; 
Tremendously the wave of music breaks 

With roar so deafening, 

The sleeper wakes. 
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O Beauty, must thou always dwell afar, 
Seen only by the gazers on a distant star, 
Invisible to those 

Whoe’er in time and place thy neighbors are? 
Must the heavenly rose 

Drop all its petals when we come anear? 
Be with us now and here! 

We see thee often in the skies remote; 

And even on our sphere 

At intervals there float 

Before us ghostly images of thee, 

But always far away in foreign climes. 
Thou art revealed in dim futurity; 

Thou beckonest anon from ancient times. 
Pray tell us why 

Thou dost elude the present. Shy 

As Fortune on her wheel, thou speedest by. 
Hark to our supplication: O be thou 
Among us here and now! 

This is thy temple, dedicate to thee. 

Do thou its goddess be! 

Preside o’er all that art attempts or craft contrives, 
Show us the why and how; 

Dwell in our works, our thoughts, our lives; 
Be with us here and now! 


And thou, lone prophet of the wilderness, 
Dear Norton, bide with us to-day! 

If thou canst hear us, bless 

The fruit of thine endeavor, the success 
Which doth thy brave apostleship repay. 
Careless of other worlds, thy mind was bent 
On this poor world of ours, 

Ever intent, 

With all thy wit and all thy powers, 

To cover o’er its hideous clay 

With flowers. 

Be with us, then, to-day! 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CLASS OF 1902 
By ARTHUR H. MORSE, ’02 


\ EMBERS of the Class of 1902, their wives and children — 858 

strong — met and celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Class, June 19 to 24, 1927. From the first gathering at the Copley- 
Plaza, on Sunday morning, to the end of the Varsity race, on Friday, 
the celebration grew in strength like Mildmay’s acorn. Men, women, 
and children had the time of their lives. To paraphrase the words of 
the Class Song, “They came from the east and they came from the 
west and they came from Dixie, too.” Incidentally Walter Dilling- 
ham came all the way from Honolulu and added greatly to our good 
cheer. The Committees (particularly the Ladies’ Committees) outdid 
themselves in zeal and efficiency. Naturally nothing which had ever 
taken place in the annals of the Class approached this occasion. As 
one classmate put it, he could not imagine a reunion which could sur- 
pass ours in attention to comfort, in sensible and pleasing variety of 
events, and in cordial and happy spirit. A large debt is due Ralph 
Hale and his associate editors of the Twozer. The five Twozers which 
were published between February and June did much to create a de- 
sire to return to Cambridge and unquestionably were a factor in the 
big attendance. 

On Sunday morning, headquarters at the Copley Plaza presented a 
busy appearance. In the registration room, members of the Class 
scrambled over each other to turn in their registration cards and re- 
ceive their envelopes, which were bulging with hat bands, neckties and 
badges for father, mother and all the children. The main room, which 
had been decorated with flags and flowers, was filled to overflowing. 
There the Reception Committee circulated about, particularly among 
the wives, while the children, large and small, mostly small, darted 
around enjoying themselves without the help of any committees. 

At 12.30, piloted by Lowell Blake and the members of the Transpor- 
tation Committee, the Class left for the Harvard Union. Here lunch- 
eon was served in the large room, with overflow tables for the children 
in the regular dining-room and anywhere else space could be found. 
Each table in the large room was numbered and to each was assigned a 
classmate or wife who acted as host for the table. All other class- 
mates and wives drew from a bowl numbers which designated the 
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tables and places at which they were to sit. This scheme worked so 
well that it was used again at the supper at the Union on Class Day 
evening. 

After luncheon the tables were cleared away and chairs were ar- 
ranged for the afternoon entertainment. The first event — and really 
one of the most interesting of the whole week — was the procession of 
children. They marched through the big room to the music of the band 
in what seemed an endless column — tall youths, six feet or more, and 
toddling children, all sizes, all sorts. But they were a fine looking lot, 
and made one feel optimistic about the future of Harvard and the 
nation. 

Barrett Wendell opened the afternoon session with a speech of wel- 
come and then introduced Louis Wehle, as master of ceremonies. 
Wehle had scarcely embarked on his task of instructing the children in 
some of the things they ought to know about Harvard, when there was 
an interruption from the floor and Lowell Blake, in a serious tone, 
stated that it had come to his attention, as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Family Welfare Society, that a certain orphan child 
stood in need of adoption by foster parents, that it was a pitiable case 
and that he felt that something ought to be done about it. Hal Chan- 
ning then stepped forward and read a petition, from the legal intrica- 
cies of which it appeared that Le Baron Russell Briggs (who by the way 
was present in person) was the child in question and that his adoption 
was sought by the Class of 1902. Dave Campbell moved that the Class 
approve the petition and, the motion being put by the Chairman, was 
carried with a roar. Frank Sawtell read the decree of acoption and 
in order that there might be no question as to the legality of the pro- 
ceeding, Eddie Lewis, in behalf of the Class, presented the adopted 
child with a silver porringer, inscribed, 

“To a good child from his loving parents 
The Class of 1902.” 

Dean Briggs was under contract not to make a speech. He didn’t 
break his contract, but in about a dozen words he told one of his best 
stories which by itself made the afternoon worth while. 

The serious business of the afternoon being thus happily completed, 
the Class were able to listen to the remainder of Louis Wehle’s speech 
without further interruption and to back him up in his greeting to 
Dean Briggs. Of Louis’s many quotations (gathered mainly from 
English 28) the following seemed particularly to fit the newly adopted 
child of the Class: 
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“No Spring nor Summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 


Arthur Dewing, who was then introduced to speak on “Harvard 
from within,” gave an interesting talk on some Harvard achievements 
since our time, especially the Tutorial System and the Business School. 
Sears Lehman, introduced as the “Spirit of St. Louis,” handled his 
subject — “Harvard from a Distance” — in vigorous style. Cheer- 
ing, and a verse from “Fair Harvard” concluded the ceremonies. 

After the events at the Union, we adjourned to the new Fogg Art 
Museum, which was specially opened for the benefit of the Class, in 
advance of the public opening. Here the Class were received by the 
Director, Edward W. Forbes, 95, an older brother of Waldo Forbes, and 
Professor Paul J. Sachs, ’00, who acted as hosts and guides. We would 
gladly have spent many hours exploring the treasures of the museum, 
in the wonderful setting which the new Fogg gives them, but all too 
soon it was time to leave for Appleton Chapel. 

Here a simple and impressive memorial service was held. There was 
a short address by Ogilby, the lesson was read by Crane, and there was 
a prayer by Jackson. The names of the ninety-five deceased members 
of the Class were read by Ogilby. Lang was at the organ. The fervor 
with which the Class joined in “Fair Harvard” showed how the serv- 
ice had taken hold of them. 

From Appleton Chapel we proceeded to Fresident Lowell’s house, 
where we were hospitably received at tea by President and Mrs. 
Lowell. 

Meanwhile our classmate, President Ogilby of Trinity, in a valiant 
attempt to keep a date at Hartford, had been whirled from the Yard 
in a huge Army automobile to the Boston Airport. Here a parachute 
was strapped to his shoulders, he was snatched up by an Army plane 
and hurried off in a southwesterly direction through the fog and mist. 
Unfortunately the weather was against him. The pilot of the plane 
strongly advised a descent at Worcester, and Rem reluctantly gave his 
consent. At any rate, we were glad to have him with us for the rest 
of the celebration, for which we perhaps have the pilot to thank. 

On Monday the Class split into two sections. The men and older 
boys went to the Dedham Country and Polo Club, the women, girls 
and younger boys to the Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead. At 
Dedham, Hal Movius and Shruby Devens had provided all kinds of 
athletic sports and lots of good things to eat. The golfers lost no time 
in arranging matches and numerous Fathers’ and Sons’ baseball games 
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were soon under way. About the middle of the morning a drizzling 
rain set in. But, mirabile dictu! moisture did not lower our spirits. 
Quite the contrary! The golfers kept on going; even the baseball 
players refused to give up. Many, however, adjourned to the Club 
House to listen to the band, play bridge or talk things over. Late in 
the afternoon the sun shone and we had a splendid view of a fine bit of 
New England landscape. 

Hal Movius’s Committee provided us with two excellent meals and 
had planned as a part of the evening’s entertainment to present the 
Somnambulist, the Class movie. This show, by the way, through the 
efforts of Arthur Johnson and Malcolm Lang, with the help of an all- 
star cast from the Class and with the distinction provided by being 
staged at Ronald Lyman’s place, had been prepared in accordance 
with the latest rules from Hollywood. Just as the movie was going 
strong and our curiosity was well aroused, the electric power gave out 
and the show had to be called off. Fortunately, our plans Were such 
that the movie could be given at the Union the following night, and we 
enjoyed it all the more from having our appetite stimulated. 

If the weather at Dedham was none too good, it was a hundred 
times worse at Marblehead. When the women’s and children’s con- 
tingent arrived at the Eastern Yacht Club, a regular “no’th-easter” 
was blowing. But were the ladies daunted? Not a bit of it. The care- 
fully planned tennis tournament had to be given up. Swimming, ex- 
cept for a few venturesome ones, was abandoned. Flans to go out in 
boats, to visit the yachts and warships, one after another had to be 
cancelled. A piazza tennis tournament was arranged. Games were 
organized for the small children. The band was worked hard. In the 
afternoon, by a preconcerted plan which had recognized the possibility 
of bad weather, the children were packed off to a movie, thus satis- 
factorily providing for their amusement, while the bridge players were 
left undisturbed to finish an exciting bridge tournament. By careful 
planning and excellent team play, a perfectly hopeless day was turned 
into a very enjoyable one. 

Fortunately, Tuesday dawned “brite and fair.” After a visit to 
Fenway Court and a drive through the Arnold Arboretum, the Class 
assembled at “Holm Lea” in Brookline, as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie Sargent. We had a most enjoyable luncheon out of doors, 
listened to a short harangue from Wendell and then had the delightful 
privilege of wandering about the grounds until our program called us 
once more to Cambridge. Again the efficient Transportation Com- 
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mittee conveyed us without a hitch to Soldiers Field. Here wives, 
children and cars were parked while the men continued to the Yard 
to join the procession. Naturally, the Class of 1902 as it marched into 
the Stadium was the largest and most impressive unit and in the cheer- 
ing and in the battle of confetti played an active part. After the Sta- 
dium exercises, we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Lyman at 
Dr. Richard Cabot’s. The peace and quiet of this old Brattle Street 
house and yard made the pleasantest sort of contrast to the hurly- 
burly of the Stadium, and this event stands out as one of the brightest 
spots of the week. While we were here, and after we had heard many 
conflicting reports, Ronald Lyman announced the final score of the 
first Harvard-Yale baseball game, Harvard 10, Yale 6. 

Our next move was to the Harvard Union where a substantial “sit 
down” meal had been prepared, and after the somewhat strenuous 
adventures of the day, was much enjoyed. During the evening there 
was a chance to visit the Yard and to look up old haunts or show them 
to the children. A performance of the Somnambulist at the Union, 
which this time was not marred by weak electric current, and which 
far surpassed all expectations, concluded the day. In passing, it should 
be recorded that Malcolm Lang, perennial Chairman of our Enter- 
tainment Committee, and Arthur Johnson, author of the last two 
Class shows, can always be depended upon to surprise and entertain 
the Class. 

On Wednesday, at 12.30, number 12 Ware Street, Cambridge, for 
the third time in its history, became the scene of a luncheon to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary class. In former years, William A. Bancroft, 
78, and Hugh Bancroft, ’98, had been the hosts. This year Guy Ban- 
croft and his charming wife did the honors. This luncheon was one of 
the most popular and best attended events on the program. It is re- 
ported that after the professional checker had checked in eight 
hundred guests his checking machine broke down and refused to 
function further. In fact, when the official photograph was taken, the 
crowd entirely overtaxed the capacity of the temporary grand-stand, 
and nearly upset the equilibrium of Jack Cram’s photographer. The 
photograph, even though not flattering to every individual, was a 
distinct success. 

After luncheon we were transported to Soldiers Field, where the 
wives and daughters were established in the grand-stand and fathers 
and sons fell in for the march to the baseball field. Each father and 
son was equipped with a red balloon stamped with 1902, and an orange 
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and black paper necklace, brought by Walter Dillingham from Hawaii 
where, we are told, they are worn by the natives on festive occasions. 
No one counted the number of fathers and sons in the 1902 column, 
but as it swung into the diamond behind the band, it gave the appear- 
ance of a full strength battalion. 

We then saw one of the most thrilling games of baseball which ever 
took place anywhere. Back and forth went the score, until in the last 
half of the ninth inning, with two out, a man on third and the Har- 
vard captain up, the score was 5 to 4 in favor of Yale. Whether or not 
it is true, as alleged by an enthusiastic member of the Class, that the 
1902 Committees, in collusion with Zarakov, planned the final play, 
may be open to argument. But it cannot be disputed that a home run 
and nothing less was needed at that particular moment to put Harvard 
ahead, and that is just what came off Zarakov’s bat. 

The baseball game put us in good trim for the Class Dinner at the 
Harvard Club. Channing Frothingham, Class Toastmaster since the 
Triennial, lived up to his reputation and presided over the dinner with 
his usual grace and dignity. In fact, his introductory words fell so 
fast and hit so hard that he needed no assistance from the handsome 
new gavel, which the Class gave him, to reinforce the speeches. Our 
speakers were Letchworth, who gave a shrewd analysis of class activi- 
ties as disclosed by the Class Report; Wendell, who responded to the 
toast, ““The Chief Marshal’; Mearns, who discoursed, not too seri- 
ously, on “Progressive Education”; Grew, who explained how tiger 
hunting is an aid to a diplomatic career; Sawtell, who gave some side 
lights on the writing of the Class Report; Motley, who told a few 
secrets about class finances; and Dillingham, who carried his hearers 
off their feet by his story of what Harvard had meant to one of her 
distant sons. 

Bob Green read the following poem: 


THE NOON CHANTEY 
Tune: Mandalay 


1 


In the morning of adventure, 

In the dawn of young romance, 
Bound by perilous indenture 

To our captain circumstance, 
We set sail for seas uncharted, 

For the fishing grounds of chance, 
And we sang as we departed, 
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With a yearning backward glance, 
While we raised the good old chantey 
(Ardent, buoyant, youthful chantey) 
Raised the good old Harvard chantey 

For the lads of 1902. 


2 
Through the rocking, roaring forties, 
When the gale is on the sea, 
Knowing not where home or port is, 
And with death upon our lee, 
We have sailed and laughed while sailing, 
With a careless, hearty glee, 
For the zest of life prevailing 
Over doubt and destiny, 
As we raised the morning chantey 
(Dauntless, eager morning chantey) 
Raised the good old Harvard chantey 
For the lads of 1902. 


3 
All have dared and some have perished; 
Hand in hand and side by side 
We've pursued the dream we cherished, 
We have ventured in our pride, 
We have taken fortune’s measure, 
We have wandered far and wide; 
Freighted now with golden treasure 
Let us heave to on the tide, 
While we raise the noonday chantey 
(Gallant, joyous noonday chantey) 
Raise the good old Harvard chantey 
For the lads of 1902. 


4 

O’er the seas of high endeavor, 

Where the beating billows croon 
To the watchful stars forever 

We have fared from June to June 
With a faith that has outlasted 

Fate’s eternal, changeless rune; 
Now the sun is o’er the mast-head, 

*Tis mid-ocean and mid-noon, 
And we'll raise the noonday chantey 
(Ringing, singing noonday chantey) 
Raise the good old Harvard chantey 
For the lads of 1902. 
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5 
We shall sail anew the ocean, 
For our port is yet to make, 
And the goal of our devotion 
Lies beyond the sunset’s wake; 
But we loll in noonday leisure 
Now, and noonday ease we take, 
And we linger in the pleasure 
Of old friends for old time’s sake, 
While we raise the noonday chantey 
(Stalwart, tender noonday chantey) 
Raise the good old Harvard chantey 
For the lads of 1902. 


6 
But the distant breeze is waking 
In the east upon our bow, 

And the time has come for taking 
Leave, and weighing anchor now; 
Then through thick or sunny weather, 
Howsoe’er the storm winds blow, 
Mates, we'll make the voyage together, 

Standing bravely at the prow, 
Till we raise the evening chantey 
(Valiant, wistful sunset chantey) 
Till we raise the twilight chantey 

For the lads of 1902. 


Meanwhile the ladies were having a dinner and entertainment at 
the Country Club, which we are told was a great success. The major- 
ity of them, wise as usual, had arranged with the Transportation Com- 
mittee for independent conveyances, and did not wait for the break-up 
of the dinner at the Harvard Club. 

On Commencement Day the wives and children gathered at the 
Oakley Country Club for luncheon. Here occurred the one incident 
of the week which threatened to have serious consequences. A golf 
tournament was in process of being played by the club members and 
it developed that the 1902 Band, which by this time was growing some- 
what reckless, was playing so loud that its music, which was wafted 
across the links, was having a deleterious effect on the scores of the 
players. The Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee was called on the car- 
pet before an agitated Golf Committee. In vain she protested that the 
Club had been engaged months before, that music had been mentioned 
as part of the entertainment, and that no section of the Class of 1902 
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ever went anywhere without its band. The Golf Committee coun- 
tered that no one could possibly approach or putt to the strains of 
“Baby, dear.”” A deadlock seemed imminent, and a hurry call was 
about to be sent to Ambassador Grew, when one of the Golf Com- 
mittee suggested that the band be instructed to play “Soft Music,” 
and the crisis blew over. 

A few of the Class were on hand to see the degrees awarded, but the 
majority passed a leisurely morning and turned up at the Class 
Spread at 12.30. Here they assisted Chief Marshal Wendell in acting 
as hosts to the recipients of honorary degrees and the other dignitaries. 
A number of the Class were assigned to the task of supervising the 
large Alumni Spread in front of Matthews. After luncheon the Class 
joined the Alumni procession and marched to the Sever Quadrangle 
for the afternoon exercises. Malcolm Lang led the singing by the 
Alumni Chorus. Amid loud applause, Barrett Wendell, in behalf of 
the Class, presented to President Lowell a receipt from the Treasurer 
of the College for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the gift of 
four hundred and twenty members of the Class of 1902. 

At the conclusion of the exercises many members of the Class went 
to the Cambridge Boat Club where a cool breeze was blowing, and 
boat rides, swims, and the collecting of children, were in order. 
Others took the road to New London. 

In June, 1899, the winning 1902 Freshman Crew, stroked by Morris 
Brownell, established the mark of 9.33, which has stood as the two- 
mile record at New London for twenty-eight years. This year both 
Freshman Crews — and in the Harvard Crew there was another 
Brownell, son of the first — shattered this record. Unfortunately for 
the climax of this story, the Eli Crew was the better crew by just 
about one length. But let us not be too grasping. We won the varsity 
race and what more could any class ask as a perfect ending to a thor- 
oughly suecessful twenty-fifth anniversary? 

The members of the Class look back on the twenty-fifth with satis- 
faction and pardonable pride. Before the celebration had begun Frank 
Sawtell, the Class Secretary, had produced a Class Report which was a 
masterpiece and which furnished reading matter and topics for con- 
versation throughout the celebration. Under the leadership of our 
able Class Treasurer, Edward Motley, the class raised the customary 
gift of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars and a substantial sum 
to finance the celebration, in good season and without undue effort. 
Work was necessary, of course, and careful planning, but the money 
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came willingly and no loud shouting was required. The number of 
subscribers — four hundred and twenty — is probably a record. 
Through the initiative of our Chief Marshal, Barrett Wendell, who 
had charge of events on Commencement, a scheme was inaugurated 
for running the large Alumni luncheon which changed that event from 
a mob scene to an orderly affair. In spite of the handicap of two days 
of bad weather at the beginning of the week, our committees, backed 
by the Class at large, put through a series of events with a punch 
and a snap that were a revelation to everyone. The members of the 
Class of 1902 believe that what they did at the Twenty-Fifth was for 
the glory of Harvard and that they themselves are better Harvard 


men as a result. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 1907 
By SETH T. GANO, ’07 
FYFVUHE Class of 1907 celebrated in an intensive and extensive manner 

- the twentieth anniversary of their graduation, beginning with 
Sunday, June 19, at the Cliff House at North Scituate and ending 
June 24 with the boat races at New London. The members gathered 
on Sunday afternoon, June 19, at the Charlesgate Hotel where they 
registered and were assigned to automobiles which would take them 
to the Cliff House at North Scituate. Chicago led all communities 
outside Boston in the proportion of members of the Class returning to 
the reunion. Next came New York with a very large delegation, and 
other sections of the country were well represented. Frank Tenney 
came from Duluth; Ward Canaday represented Toledo; Jack Rowe, 
Cincinnati; Edgar Stern, New Orleans; Sam Thompson, Baltimore; 
and others from different parts of the country. 

The trip to Scituate in a driving rain made more welcome and ac- 
ceptable the hospitality extended at the Cliff House, and this was true 
on Monday following, for although the occasional rain dampened the 
clothes but not the ardor of the enthusiastic golfers, it also served to 
keep a large number of men at the hotel where they renewed their 
acquaintance, in many cases after years of separation, and on the 
whole the Class got together more completely at this time than it had 
ever done before. The arrangements for the comfort of the men were 
attended to in every detail by Ted Bittenbender, and Gecrge Rivinius 
supplemented Ted’s work by the hospitality which only he knows how 
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to provide. Throughout the entire reunion George Bailey, the Chair- 
man of the Hospitality Committee, did valiant work, and the Class 
owes to his indefatigable efforts, begun long before the reunion, much 
of the success from the standpoint of the spirit which pervaded its 
getting together. 

On Tuesday, June 21, the members proceeded to the Country Club 
at Brookline and embarked upon the experience of allowing their wives 
and families to participate in the good times which have heretofore 
been reserved for the men alone. The wives and families (and one or 
two sweethearts) participated in the lunch at the Country Club and 
demonstrated that hereafter much of tlie pleasure of the reunions must 
be derived from having our families associated in them. 

Bill Minot did the henors at the Country Club most acceptably. 
He had originated the idea of providing such an occasion and acted 
the host to perfection. From the Country Club to Cambridge, where 
the fair ones sat in the Stadium seats and the male brutes broiled in 
the sun, and listened to the Ivy Orator who propounded jokes we old 
ones couldn’t understand. We had our compensation, however, on 
returning to the Yard, for at the Colonial Club, just outside, Arthur 
Comey and George Rivinius had prepared for the members of the 
Class and their families a spread and dance which was attended by 
about three hundred — an occasion seldom equaled for enjoyment. 
How old we feel when we see the tall lithe sons of some of our class- 
mates and the lovely daughters of other classmates, but how young 
the fathers and mothers of these same young people also seem! Cn the 
whole it is our impression that at our fiftieth anniversary we shall prob- 
ably dance with some of the grandchildren of some of our classmates 
who would look about as these young people do to-day. 

The Glee Club in the Yard — then home and to bed; only to arise on 
Wednesday and proceed in a leisurely manner to the Weld Boat Club, 
where Junie Foster, who was Chairman of the entire Celebration Com- 
mittee and has worked without ceasing from the time when the affair 
was first conceived in the fall of 1926, preser ted a spread for 1907 with 
its wives and children which could not be exce led. It was a gay and 
pleasant time marked by the presence of a great many men who had 
not been able to attend the previous features of the celebration. Jack 
White, having represented our Department of State in many coun- 
tries of the world, seemed to enjoy himself. Frank Gunther was will- 
ing to allow Mexican affairs, as handled by him at the State Depart- 
ment, to get tangled up for a few days while he forgot his dignity and 
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was just a 1907 man. Bob Bacon, who appeared on Tuesday, did not 
once mention the possibility of growing rubber in the Philippines. 

We marched to the Stadium, preceded by the children, who were 
delighted to be marching behind a real brass band, banners flying; 
and everybody got a thrill when Zarakov knocked the home run that 
won the game for Harvard. It was an efficient and pleasant prepara- 
tion for the annual dinner held that evening at the Union Club, and 
arranged by the manager of the Club, Harry Forte, who is fortunately 
a member of the Class of 1907, and who provided his classmates with 
a dinner seldom equaled. Loring Young presided with all his admir- 
able talent and genial ways, and there was a general expression of 
gratification by out-of-town members at the manner in which the 
celebration had been conducted, and at the pleasures it had provided. 

We must not forget that Pompy Howe was everywhere present 
throughout the celebration and led the Chicago delegation to a vic- 
torious visit. A reunion wouldn’t be much without him. Dan Streeter 
did not allow Buffalo (New York) nor equatorial Africa to be for- 
gotten. George Whitney let fun take the place of finance, and every- 
body agreed that Jack Higginson is the banner banner-bearer. Dunny 
Dexter, having perspired profusely over the allocation of tickets, was 
rewarded with a perfect score, and Bill Glidden, who presided over 
transportation facilities, again showed himself a genius. John White’s 
energy (the John White of Uticy) pepped us all up when we thought 
we were tired. 

The greatest hope of those who worked for the success of the 
twentieth anniversary celebration is that men who attended received 
enough pleasure and were infused with enough enthusiasm so that 
they will let nothing stand in the way of their attending the twenty- 
fifth reunion in 1932. 
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Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration 


1912 FIFTEENTILT ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
By RAYMOND S. WILKINS, ’12 


HE keyword to the 1912 reunion was simplicity. This was evident 

from the first announcement when the time-honored word “‘quin- 
decennial” was definitely and firmly placed in the discard and super- 
seded by the less intellectual but more expressive phrase, “fifteenth 
anniversary celebration.” 

As far as Cambridge and its environs are concerned the celebraticn 
unofficially began at 7 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, June 19, 
with the docking of the New York boat well-laden with reunionists. 
The Harvard Club was the Class headquarters for the morning, and in 
the early afternoon the official convocation of the 175 celebrants oc- 
curred in the College Yard at Cambridge. After a service in Appleton 
Chapel, conducted by the Reverend Warren N. Bixby, the Class, 
under the guidance of H. E. Reeves, Minister of Transportation, pro- 
ceeded under its own power to the Hotel Farragut at Rye Beach, New 
Hampshire. The route was plentifully marked by green signs in the 
form of a clock showing the hour of 12.15 which had been posted by 
Boyd Jones, of Newburyport, and Andrew Nichols, of Danvers, in 
their respective localities. At the hotel rooms were soon assigned, and 
the members of the Class insinuated themselves into tailor-made cos- 
tumes in pistachio and white and said to represent Harlequin as an 
undergraduate at Sing Sing. 

Following dinner there were shown the movies of the decennial at 
Plymouth as well as some extraordinary aviation pictures brought 
over from New York by Howard Reid. These included the take-off of 
Lindbergh on his transatlantique flight, the tragic departure of Nun- 
gesser and Coli, and the flight of Byrd to the North Pole. On this 
occasion the Spirit of St. Louis was represented by Harold Pettus, the 
Spirit of Minneapolis by Ted Brown, the Spirit of Milwaukee by 
Victor Morris, the Spirit of Justice by District Attorney Ranney, 
the Spirit of Worcester (Country Club) by R. C. Benchley, and the 
Spirit of Cape Cod by Gordon Bassett. 

Among the long-distance attendants were Johnnie Knapp, Jr., frcem 
Tautira, Tahiti, Society Islands; Dick Wigglesworth, secretary 
emeritus, from Berlin, Germany; Howard Isham, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Ed. Blodgett, Miami, Florida; Hank Eaton, Burlington, 
Iowa; Ted Thomas, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Parker Blair and Henry 
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Wedelstaedt, Chicago; Allen Prior, St. Joseph, Michigan; Charley 
Peabody and Samuel Rashken, Detroit, and Buster Dewey, Memphis. 
Also present was Hugh Bradley, of Shanghai, who is enjoying a sab- 
batical year from Chinese revolutions. The shortest distance was 
traveled by Freddie Gooding, of Portsmouth. The Boltons were 100 
per cent present, and the Grays 663 per cent (F. C. and R. W. being 
on hand, but G. W. absent). Incidentally, it may be recorded that the 
Bolton twins have succeeded in rendering their similitude more con- 
fusing than ever, as Irving has now followed Newell in adopting spec- 
tacles, with the result that the author, who had never missed calling a 
Bolton before in his life, failed miserably in almost every attempt at 
identification. Another feature was the reuniting of five undergradu- 
ate roommates — Huntington Faxon, of Boston; Bob Benchley and 
Towner Dean, of New York; Parker Blair, of Chicago, and Howard 
Isham, of Pasadena. 

On Monday a laissez-faire policy was in force. The golfers golfed, 
the sleepers slept, the bathers bathed, the bridge players bridged, and 
so on. Professor Charles F. Brooks, author of “‘Why the Weather?” 
made frequent forecasts, and although 1917 at Plymouth, despite a 
real live camel as mascot, was unfortunate in having wet weather, 
Rye Beach experienced no rain. In fact after the professor succeeded 
in diagnosing and dispersing a cumulo-nimbus in the early afternoon, 
the sun appeared and shone every day for the balance of a glorious 
week. In the afternoon there was a golf tournament on the links of the 
Abenaqui Golf Club, the two prizes being won by two members of the 
golf committee, Bobby Knowles and Franklin Clark. Incidentally, 
this article is the first disclosure of the prize winners which has been 
made. 

In the evening a musical entertainment by members of the Class 
was presented in the Casino at the Farragut. This feature represented 
a great deal of intensive work over a period of several months, and 
many rehearsals had been held under the direction of a professional 
coach. It was, however, well worth the effort which had been made, 
and was greatly appreciated by the members of the Class at large. 
See to the same effect Life, the edition of the week of July 7, page 21. 
The book and lyrics were written by Oscar Haussermann. The cast 
comprised T. J. Campbell, Harold Cheney, Gordon Bassett, Bob 
Whidden, Sam Bennett, Phil Tobey, Harold Parry, Harold Willis, 
Dudley Ranney, Bob Land, James Trumbull, Oscar Haussermann, 


Manfred Bowditch, and Hans Miller. 
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Tuesday morning the Class returned to Boston. Following lunch at 
the Hotel Somerset the Class motored to the Yard and marched to the 
Stadium exercises under the directicn of Marshal Gaddis. The Class 
Banner had become lost in accordance with an unfortunate precedent 
established at previous reunions, and had not the Class of 1£02 in its 
generosity provided all classes with an appropriately inscribed guidon, 
1912 would have had nothing but its gray heads to proclaim its iden- 
tity to the spectators. In this connection, it may be recorded that 
apparently all the reunion classes attended the Stadium exercises and 
we hope that in the future all reunion classes will do likewise and help 
the Seniors make that occasion a success. Some few classes in the past 
have not attended, and it was refreshing to see a 100 per cent prece- 
dent set in the right direction. 

The next feature of the 1912 celebration was a joint lunch with 1917 
at the Weld Boat Club on Wednesday. This association with a Class 
which, although not in College with us, contains many friends of 
members of 1912 constituted one of the most pleasant features of the 
reunion. In the afternoon the Class, headed by Marshal Fisher and a 
real circus calliope, marched to the Yale baseball game, the happy 
termination of which has not yet ceased to be a topic in every Harvard 
household. This victory, which was won by the players on the field, 
forms a pleasant contrast to the game in 1919 on the occasion of a 
previous reunion when our Class unassisted scored eight runs or so 
in the eighth inning only to lose by one run in the ninth. 

The official celebration ended with the baseball game, and only a 
few members of 1912 attended the Alumni Spread in the Yard on 
Commencement Day. Where, as at Cambridge, no graduate feels that 
there is any certainty of there being a place for him unless he has been 
out twenty-five years, it is hard to stir up Commencement enthusiasm 

among the classes who have been graduates for less than that period. 

Those classmates who unofficially attended the boat race on Triday 
were surely justified in thinking they had seen one of the half-dozen 
outstanding Harvard athletic successes of a generation, and that the 
fates never had provided a more satisfactory entire reunion week, and 
never could be expected in the future to do better than equal it. 
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1917 DECENNIAL REUNION 
By G. B. BLAINE, ’17 


INCE the Class of 1917 is the real War Class of the University, the 

Class has hitherto lacked the cohesion which should exist in every 
good Harvard Class. For this reason special efforts were made to make 
the Decennial Reunion more than ordinarily successful. 

The Class officers began planning for the Decennial two years ago 
with the idea that the Class should be brought together in as large 
numbers as possible for the Tenth Reunion. ‘The Decennial Commit- 
tee was formed and Clem Stodder began a publicity campaign through 
the issues of ““Seventeen Men.” From early returns it was hoped that 
well over two hundred members of the Class would attend, but the 
final number was only one hundred and seventy-five. However, the 
number that did come, came because they wanted to, and because 
they were interested in the Class. Therefore, the good feeling and 
pleasure of seeing their friends made up for any lack of numbers. 

The Reunion opened on Sunday, June 19th, with a Memorial Serv- 
ice in Appleton Chapel for those of the Class who had died during the 
World War. Arthur Phinney, Assistant Rector at Trinity Church in 
Boston, conducted the service, and gave the Class a very dignified 
and impressive tribute to the members who had been killed. Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison was kind enough to play the organ, and a num- 
ber in the Class were glad to have the opportunity of seeing him after 
the service, and all of the Class appreciated his willingness to be 
present. At the end of the service Dick Harte unveiled a very simple 
but striking Memorial Tablet, which had been placed in the front of 
the Chapel to the left of the pulpit. This tablet was especially de- 
signed and manufactured in England out of a stainless steel, and had 
engraved upon it the names of members of our Class who lost their 
lives in the World War. The only person outside of the Class who at- 
tended the service was Professor Charles T. Copeland, whom we were 
delighted to have with us, as he knew intimately a great many of the 
Class during the four years of College, and two of his particular 
friends in 1917 were killed during the War. As the Class left Appleton 
Chapel, and when they were leaving Russell Annex for Plymouth, 
moving pictures were taken. 

During the late afternoon on Sunday, games of all sorts were played 
at Plymouth, and additional moving pictures taken of individuals and 
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of the baseball game. The dinner Sunday night was a rather hilarious 
but very genial occasion, and moving pictures of varied character 
were enjoyed by those who could tear themselves away from games of 


chance. 

From 3 to 5 a.m. Monday morning some few elected to sleep. Un- 
fortunately Monday morning produced a regular “ Northeaster,” 
which came off Massachusetts Bay with sheets of rain and a gale of 

wind. The extensive program of sports had to be discarded, and the 
Class remained indoors around the fireplaces trying to keep warm. 
The majority seemed to enjoy the indoor sports. 

Monday night was the Class Banquet, and prizes were given out to 
the three lunatics who played the required number of holes of golf. 
Frank Dean acted very ably as toastmaster, but, unfortunately the 
pace was rapid, and he lost his voice at the end of the second course. 
There were songs and stories, framed posters were auctioned off, to- 
gether with the “foot cube dice,” and finally George Abbott was 
called on for a story and appeared from under a table with the table 
on top of him. After the banquet movies were shown of the Class, 
which had been taken the day before, and were greeted with great en- 
thusiasm. After the showing sufficient money was subscribed to assure 
an additional 1000 feet of film to be taken of the Class at the Stadium 
on Tuesday and at the Yale ball game on Wednesday. This will en- 
able the class to have 1500 feet of film of the Decennial which can be 
shown at future reunions. 

Just to tantalize the Class and show what weather Plymouth could 
produce, Tuesday was a brilliant day, and unfortunately the Class had 
to leave for the events in Cambridge. Every one went direct to Dick 
Harte’s estate in Chestnut Hill, where he had provided a delicious 
luncheon. This was one of the most enjoyable features of the Re- 
union, and there was an opportunity to play baseball before luncheon, 
and ample time to sit round and chat before going back to Cambridge 
for the Stadium exercises. 

At three in the afternoon the Class assembled in the Yard in their 
Pilgrim costumes consisting of high hats with silver buckles and an 
orange “17” on the front, gnarled canes, and flowing capes of black 
and orange. 

‘The headline feature of the parade to the Stadium was the 1917 two- 
humped camel, which had been converted by Red Davison and Clem 
Stodder into a veritable aeroplane. This was accomplished by slinging 
two beer kegs over the camel’s back with wings attached, and on the 
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kegs was printed in large letters “BEER.” Around the camel’s neck 
hung a beautiful aluminum propeller. Larry Lombard walked in front 
of the camel carrying a sign “The Spirit of Milwaukee.” Apparently 
the people in the Stadium, and those who lined the streets to watch 
the parade, were quite willing to walk a mile to see this camel. The 
Class Baby, Patricia White, was dressed in the costume of the Class 
and rode in a cart behind a pony contributed by Dick Harte. 

The exercises at the Stadium passed off successfully without too 
much interruption from the Class Camel, but the usual disaster oc- 
curred; the Class Banner was forgotten, but later discovered in the 
locker building. There ought to be a committee of one appointed by 
the First Marshal to be the “ Keeper of the 1917 Class Banner.” 

The Class had lunch on Wednesday at the Newell Boat House with 
the Class of 1912. This was a most pleasant affair and the gocd fellow- 
ship extended to the Cambridge police force which nearly outnum- 
bered 1912 and 1917 by the end of the lunch. The Class Camel, “The 
Spirit of Milwaukee,” and a regulation band led the Class in costume 
to the ball game and once again approval was given by the assembled 
classes to the choice of a two-humped mascot. The ball game was 
a complete success, and every member of 1917 felt that Zarakov’s home 
run was a fitting climax to a really good decennial reunion. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


| URING the thirty-two years that had elapsed since Horace 
- Witherspoon had graduated from Harvard, he had never re- 
visited the College. His failure to return had not been owing to lack of 
Midsummer interest; he had read all the news about Harvard that 
ramblings came to him in the remote western town where he lived, 
he had joined with the one other Harvard man there in celebrating 
the occasional Harvard victories, and he had subscribed as liberally as 
his means permitted whenever his class secretary or the Alumni Asso- 
ciation appealed for funds. Last summer when business brought him 
to Boston for a few days he rejoiced at the opportunity to see the 
College again, even though out of season. 

His classmate Sears Fullerton, who had always lived in Bostcn and 
been in touch with the affairs of the University, willingly took an 
afternoon off from business in order to accompany him. They drove 
to Cambridge in Fullerton’s car, which he parked on Quincy Street. 
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“T guess there’s no part of Harvard more changed than this,” said 
Witherspoon, staring about him. “Shaler’s house, Langdell’s house, 
and great brick 





Agassiz’s house, President Eliot’s house all gone 
buildings where they stood!” 

“These changes are nothing,” said Fullerton jauntily. “Anyway you 
can’t get their significance from glancing at the outside of the build- 
ings. We'll look into some of them as we wander round.” 

They entered the Yard and approached the Widener Library, 
Witherspoon uttering mild ejaculations at its stupendousness. Four 
students who were seated far up the flight of steps eyed the two 
gazers below with lazy curiosity. Witherspoon, observing them, re- 
marked, 

“T suppose it was needed. The steps certainly were. In our time 
there weren’t lounging places enough.” 

“There’s been an enormous improvement in that respect,” said 
Fullerton. “Many more clubs than there used to be.” 

“Vet from all I hear, the undergraduates now have less time than 
we had to spend in them.” 

“Yes, as the clubs have increased in number and attractiveness, 
the authorities have contrived obstacles to prevent the excessive en- 
joyment of them.” 

“That is no doubt as it should be,” said Witherspoon. “‘ The young 
have to be educated in an understanding of the duality of life — good 
and evil, toil and pleasure, joy and pain — contrasts. Give them at- 
tractive and luxurious clubs which they have to werk too hard to lie 
round in — it’s the best way to civilize them.” 

Witherspoon and Fullerton ascended the flight of steps, looked into 
the Harry Elkins Widener Room with its appealing portrait of the 
young man whose collection of rare and handsome!y bound volumes 
filled the bookshelves, passed into the Treasure Room where an en- 

thusiastic mother was pointing out to two bored little boys some 
manuscript pages of Edgar Allan Poe and James Russell Lowell and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, viewed with a stirring of emotion the 
two Sargent panels, Victory and Death and American Troops Arriving 
in France, and stood for a few moments in the doorway of the reading 
room, where countless young men and sleeveless young women sat side 
by side at the tables absorbed in their work. 

“Do you suppose they are all studying?” murmured Witherspoon. 
“Or are some of them perhaps reading the novels that are not sold in 
Boston?” 
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“Anyway it’s a sight such as we never beheld in the old Gore Hall 
reading room,” said Fullerton. 

““What else is there in this building — besides the labyrinth of 
stacks?” 

“There are a good many offices for professors and instructors. In 
our time, you know, hardly a professor had an office. THis house or, if 
he was a bachelor, his college room was office and study and dwelling 
place combined. Now a professor leaves his house after breakfast 
like any other working person and goes to his office for the day.” 

“A good idea, too. How the poor devils in the old days managed to 
carry on their academic duties in the midst of domestic distraction I 
never did see. Where do we go from here?” 

They passed into the quadrangle, where Witherspoon paused to 
consider the statue of John Harvard in front of University Hall. 
“Under the eye of authority, safe from the vandals now, I hope,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ And a more appropriate place for him too than the Delta. 
He ought to be always in the midst of his young men instead of left 
outside the gates.” 

“Yes, here he’s surrounded by seniors; the Yard dormitories are all 
reserved for the graduating class. We'll have a look at the new ones.” 

Witherspoon was pleased with the appearance of Lionel and Mower 
and Straus Halls, trim, neat Georgian edifices, and with the quad- 
rangles that they formed with the older buildings on the western side 
of the Yard. In Straus a window on the ground floor was open; Wither- 
spoon, glancing into the dim interior, had a glimpse of a student writ- 
ing at a desk and of another slumbering in an armchair. 

“Seniors often apply for rooms in groups,” said Fullerton. “A 
group of friends will sometimes occupy all the rooms in an entry. It’s 
a very clubbable arrangement.” 

“T wonder if it promotes studiousness.” 

“The new requirements for the degree are probably adequate for 
that purpose.” 

“Tlow many fellows who have done satisfactory work in all their 
courses throughout their four years lose the degree because they fail 
to pass the divisional examinations?” 

“T believe from six to eight per cent of the graduating class.” 

“That seems to me a bit rough. I understand that three of the five 
Varsity captains this last year failed to graduate for that reason. 
Their records must have been gocd or they wouldn’t have been per- 
mitted to take part in athletics. Isn’t it too much to expect a fellow 
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to carry a captain’s responsibility and at the same time review his four 
years’ work and do well in the divisionals?” 

“Well,” observed Fullerton drily, “there were two captains who 
did graduate — and one of them magna cum laude.” 

“Good for him. But wouldn't it on the whole be fairer to make the 
divisionals a test as to whether a man shall have the degree with dis- 
tinction or not? If he’s gone through four years of college without 
failing a course I think he might be awarded an unadorned A.B.” 

“A fellow who fails the divisionals can take them again the following 
year.” 

“When, unless he takes another year for study, he will probably be 
even less well prepared to face them. And now that failure to win the 
degree disqualifies a man for entering a professional school, it’s a 
serious matter.” 

“That’s true enough. But a fellow who elects to come to Harvard 
knows what the hazards are. There are colleges that don’t impose 
divisional examinations.” 

“It’s a hazard that I’m glad I didn’t have to meet,” said Wither- 
spoon. 

They walked from Harvard Square to the Freshman dormitories — 
through the court of the Smith Halls, past Standish and Gore to Mc- 
Kinlock. In the common room of Gore a young woman was playing 
the piano and other young women were reading magazines. In Mc- 
Kinlock a young woman seated at a desk in the hallway asked the two 
visitors as they looked inside if she could do anything for them. 

“No, thank you; we’re making a tour of the college,” Fullerton 
said. Witherspoon inquired, “How many students are to be housed 
in this building?” 

“There are about a hundred women students here now,” she said. 
“T believe there will be about two hundred freshmen here in the fall.” 

“We have evidently found the coeducation centre of the Summer 
School,” remarked Fullerton to Witherspoon as they withdrew and 
turned their steps towards the Weeks Memorial Bridge directly op- 
posite the dormitory. 

“Yes, and they've given the girls the newest and handsomest dor- 
mitory. Chivalrous, I call it.” From the bridge Witherspoon looked 
back at the panorama of buildings. 

“Now,” said Fullerton, ‘‘we must take a turn round the Business 
School. Handsome approach to it this bridge makes, doesn’t it?” 
“The approach is good. The buildings seem rather unimpressive.” 
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“They will look better after the trees have grown and the grounds 
have been put in order.” 

There was no sign of life about the Business School on this warm 
midsummer afternoon. Witherspoon suggested that there might be 
some activity on Soldier’s Field. But except for three languid games 
of tennis nothing was going on there; the ball grounds were deserted. 
Returning across the river by the Anderson Bridge, the explorers saw 
oarsmen in shells and wherries gliding below. Suddenly Witherspoon 
stopped, clutched Fullerton’s arm and drawing him close to the para- 
pet pointed down, speechless. 

It was not an oarsman but an oarswoman to whom he drew his com- 
panion’s atlention. She was bare-legged, bare-armed, in tight-fitting 
trunks and jersey, and she brought her craft skilfully alongside the 
Weld Boat Club float. 

“My dear fellow, there are more of them!” 

And certainly not all the bare-limbed figures in one piece bathing 
suits who were lolling on the float or diving from the springboard at 
the farther end of it were those of young men. 

“T never attended the Summer School,” said Witherspoon regret- 
fully. “But I don’t believe that it offered any such spectacle as this 
in the old days.” 

“We may as well go a little nearer,” said Fullerton brightly. 

With brisk steps the two men hastened to the river bank close by 
the Weld Boat house. Here, together with a number of other spee- 
tators, they commanded a most excellent view of the swimmers and 
divers. 

A girl in a green bathing suit and a pink cap went tripping up the 
springboard on her toes, leaped high in air, alighted on the rubber 
take-off, and soared upward, arms outstretched and horizontal, neck 
and body arched backward; then in a graceful curve she descended 
head first, arms, body, and legs straight and feet together; the water 
received her with a contented, unprotesting splash. 

“A perfect swan dive!” exclaimed Fullerton. 

“Perfect!” ejaculated Witherspoon. 

It was now the turn of a tall young man in red; he ran up the spring- 
board, took a tremendous jump, landed on the take-off, and rose with 
his body at right angles to his thighs; he straightened out in the 
descent, and dived into the water as neatly and qiietly as the girl 
had done. 

“A perfect jackknife!” exclaimed Fullerton. 
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“Perfect!” agreed Witherspoon. 

Then came a girl in red with a yellow cap, and several men in blve 
and black, and a girl in black with a red cap; and some of them did jack- 
knife dives and some of them did swan dives, and after they came to 
the surface they all made for the float with powerful racing strokes 
and dived again and again. And the girl in the green bathing suit and 
the pink cap tripped up the springboard on her toes and then instead 
of diving bent forward and gripped the edges of the board with her 
hands and elevated her feet in air, balancing herself at full length for 
the fraction of a second; then she dropped off and went down straight 
as a plummet. Meanwhile, a girl in a blue bathing cap who had been 
doing the Australian crawl in midstream amused herself by performing 
the barrel roll. The tall young man in red varied his diving feats by 
spinning head down in air like a teetotum, so that he entered the 
water facing away from the springboard instead of towards it. From 
a platform ten feet high or more that had been erected on the float 
another young man executed a swan dive. 

“They’re all so expert!” said Witherspoon. “I never could do any- 
thing but a plain dive, and often it proved to be a belly-spanker.” 

“Well,” said Fullerton, turning away at last reluctantly, “I had no 
idea the Harvard Summer School was such an interesting place.” 

They walked back to Quincy Street where Fullerton had parked his 
car. 

“There’s one other thing we must have a look at,” he said, “and 
that is the Fogg Museum.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Witherspoon a few moments later when he stood 
gazing at the court of the Museum. ‘‘ Wouldn’t this have made Norton 
happy!” And going through the various rooms, glancing at the illu- 
minated manuscripts in the bindings embossed with precious stones, 
at the tapestries and bronzes and marbles, at the Japanese prints and 
old furniture and paintings, Witherspoon kept murmuring his amaze- 
ment and satisfaction. “‘Goya — Tintoretto — Rembrandt — Rae- 
burn — one of Raeburn’s portraits of Sir Walter Scott. Do you re- 
member the sentence in Stevenson’s essay on Raeburn that was given 
us in English A as a horrible example of a solecism?” 

“No. I didn’t suppose Stevenson ever committed a solecism.” 

“One anyway. ‘Neither of the portraits of Sir Walter Scott were 
very agreeable to look upon.’” 

“Tf this is one of them, I must say I think Stevenson’s judgment was 
right even though his grammar was faulty.” 
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“T’m not so sure that his judgment was right. — I’m glad, Fullerton, 
you saved this building for the last. It seems to me the finest thing in 
Harvard.” 

Fullerton reminded Witherspoon that he had not seen many de- 
partments of the College and that probably any one of them was 
quite as satisfactory in its way as was the Fogg Museum. 

“Perhaps,” said Witherspoon. A few moments later as they 
emerged from the building he remarked, “I’ve seen enough to know 
that education in the three A’s has made wonderful progress since my 
time.” 

“The three A’s? What are they?” 


“Art, architecture and acrobatics,” said Witherspoon. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


Tue University takes little account of seasons. Its offices are open throughout 
the year, and in summer some of them are busier than at any other time. The 
New rules undergraduates depart in June, but their places are filled by 
and changes symmer school students; those fortunate members of the faculty 
who are not involved in administrative work join in the hegira, but teachers 
from elsewhere flock in to Cambridge during July and August. And the events 
of which the day-to-day history of Harvard is made succeed one another 
without regard to the vacations provided for by the academic calendar. 
Which of these events are important enough to find a place in a chronicle as 
brief as this, it is difficult to decide. Changes which now seem trivial, happen- 
ings which appear unimportant, sometimes may have far-reaching results; 
whereas the items of Harvard news which are most striking when they are 
first issued may prove later to have had after all but fleeting significance. 
Fortunately the alumni are not wholly dependent on such brief “‘news sheets” 
as this. They may always, if they will, see for themselves what is being done 
at any time, and Graduates’ Day, which seems likely to become an annual 
occasion, is designed to let those of them who can come to Cambridge in the 
spring learn directly of the current concerns of Harvard. This year Grad- 
uates’ Day came on May 7. Those who attended had a chance to see the new 
Fogg Museum in advance of its formal opening, and at the morning meeting 
held there as well as at the luncheon which followed, various speakers on 
various subjects told the guests something of how the University, in some 
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departments at least, does its work, and of how it looks to the College authori- 
ties and the students. 

In some circles much attention has been given this spring to the new rule 
which requires that all students admitted to any branch of the University 
must present “‘a certificate of successful vaccination satisfactory to the 
Oliver Professor of Hygiene.” Admission requirements are always a subject 
for debate, but this latest change in them should need neither explanation 
nor much discussion. The motives which dictated it are obvious, and any 
measure intended to protect the health of the student population of Cambridge 
needs no defense. Far more important is the change in the membership of 
the Corporation caused by the resignation of Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 58, and 
the election of Jeremiah Smith, p ’92, as his successor. There is not space here 
for any fitting mention of Dr. Walcott’s great services, covering the last 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Smith’s eminence as a public servant, and his fitness 
for the high post he is to fill, have been demonstrated. He is well qualified to 
carry on the great tradition established by members of the Corporation 
throughout its long and honorable history. 

Ordinarily gifts and purchases for the College Library are not individually 
signalized as items of Harvard news. The growth of the Library is so con- 
tinuous and its accessions from the use of its regular funds and Additions to 
from the generosity of many donors are so numerous that to the Library 
mention them all during any period, however short, would be a long task. 
But, even though they cannot all be noted as they deserve, it is to be hoped 
that their importance not only for the Library but for the University as a whole, 
is widely recognized. By wise spending the Library has done much, and the 
benefactions of its friends have played a great part in giving it its present 
enviable place at the head of institutions of its kind —a position which is to- 
day one of Harvard’s greatest sources of strength. During the spring, how- 
ever, the Library acquired two lots of books so important that they deserve 
special comment. One, a group of nearly one thousand seventeenth-century 
literary and historical tracts, comes from a generous giver who remains anony- 
mous. They were purchased at the sale of the famous Britwell Court Library, 
and comprise much material which is both extraordinarily difficult to obtain 
and very precious to the student who wishes to secure a real knowledge of 
a great epoch in history and literature. Nor are the newly acquired volumes 
merely old books; many of them were once in the collection of Narcissus 
Luttrell, a citizen of seventeenth-century London, who diligently kept in 
touch with the manifold occurrences of his day, and whose manuscript en- 
tries in many of his books are often as precious as the pages which they an- 
notate. The other particularly noteworthy acession of the last few months was 
the purchase of about thirty thousand books and pamphlets from the Library 
of a private collector. These were bought by the Library through its agent in 
Paris. Most of them were collected by Comte Alfred Boulay de la Meurthe, 
who was able to get many of the most valuable publications on the Napole- 
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onic period. It is said that the buying of these volumes is the most important 
purchase made by the library since 1899. 

Changes in tuition fees are frequent nowadays in American universities, 
Like so many other things education has become increasingly expensive in 
recent years. Harvard has had from time to time to raise the 
charges to her students, and recently it has been announced 
that this fall the tuition in the Law School will be $300, and thereafter $400, 
each year, instead of $250 as at present. The fee in the School of Education 
will be $300 instead of $250, in the Dental School $400 instead of $250, and 
in the Medical School $400 instead of $300. There are always two sides to the 


Tuition fees 


question of increasing tuition. There is much to be said for the theory that 
what is paid by students should be larger as the cost of educating them grows, 
while the rival opinion which maintains that the ideal is to offer the oppor- 
tunities of universities to all, regardless of their ability to pay, has many 
supporters. If they are displeased by the current increases in the tuition fees 
of four of the graduate departments at Harvard, they should be consoled by 
the reflection that the College itself now charges its students considerably less 
than several of its best-known sister institutions. The superstition that Har- 
vard is a “‘rich man’s college” dies hard, but in respect to tuition fees it has no 
basis in fact. 

This year’s Commencement saw awarded more degrees in course than 
any other in Harvard’s history. Eighteen hundred was the total, and of 
Commence- these about six hundred and thirty went to the Senior Class in 
ment the College. In other ways Commencement Day was, as usual, 
a notable occasion. President Lowell announced that gifts amounting to 
more than $6,000,000 had been received during the year, an amount greater 
than that of the two previous seasons. There was a long and distinguished 
list of honorary degrees, and at the afternoon meeting the addresses, espe- 
cially that of Ambassador Houghton, aroused so much general interest as to 
prove again that Commencement at Harvard is not merely a local affair of 
meaning only for the University which conducts it. 

Commencement was not the only inpressive ceremony to mark the last 
weeks of the College year. The spring was a season of dedications. First was 
that of the John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge, on May 14. The 
Army, the Navy, the Massachusetts National Guard, and the 
Harvard Battery supplied military color at the exercises. President Lowell 
received the gift of the bridge from a representative of the donors, and then 
presented it to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is a striking addition 
to the development of the University. It links the two sides of the Charles, 
and its constant use is tangible evidence of how thoroughly Harvard has in- 
-aded the territory across the river, which at first lay far outside the plans of 
its founders, who contented themselves for years with a few buildings cluster- 
ing about what is now the Yard. Second among the dedications was that of 
McKinlock Hall, the new Freshman dormitory, erected in memory of George 
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A. McKinlock, Jr., ’16, who was killed in action during the World War. 
General Summerall who commanded the division in which McKinlock served; 
Dr. Thayer of St. Mark’s School, his erstwhile schoolmaster; Dean Green- 
ough, and President Lowell presented addresses at the ceremony, and many 
of McWKinlock’s friends and classmates were in the audience. During Com- 
mencement week there was also formally established a memorial to another 
Harvard man who died in the War, Lionel de Jersey Harvard, ’15, of the Gren- 
adier Guards, who was killed in March, 1918. A bronze tablet to his memory 
has been made for the John Harvard House in Stratford-on-Avon, and two 
copies of it have been set up in Cambridge — one in Lionel Hall, the new dor- 
mitory named in Lionel Harvard’s honor, and the other in the D. U. Club of 
which he was a member while he was in College. Also there has been created 
a fellowship at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, providing for the sending 
thither of one Harvard graduate each year. Emmanuel was John Harvard’s 
college and that of his descendant, Lionel de Jersey Harvard, until the latter 
came here in 1911. Harvard and Emmanuel are linked by many associations, 
and the new fellowship, in addition to commemorating worthily a gallant 
Harvard man, will serve to keep alive a sense of our debt and allegiance to 
the older Cambridge. 

The most elaborate of all the dedication ceremonies, of course, was that of 
the new Business School. This took place on the morning and afternoon of 
June 4. Several thousand guests had a chance to see the many perfections of 
the new buildings, and the list of speakers was impressive. Especially note- 
worthy was Mr. Owen D. Young’s address, which has deservedly called forth 
much appreciative comment. Not only did it set forth admirably the ideal 
which it is hoped that the Business School may realize but by its references to 
the past and to those who centuries ago were associated with Harvard it 
made apparent that even so modern an enterprise as a school of business 
administration may in some degree be linked with the past standards and 
achievements of the University. 

Still another dedication took place on June 20. On that morning the new 
Fogg Art Museum was formally opened. The exercises were the more im- 
pressive for their simplicity. There were music, a prayer, a poem, and a brief 
address, all in the beautiful central court of the museum. After the ceremony 
there was an opportunity for the many guests to see something of the build- 
ing and the collections which it houses. It is after all more than a mere mu- 
seum, for its beauty and its whole atmosphere make it in itself a stimu- 
lus to the study and appreciation of art, as well as a workshop which offers 
to students and visitors every facility for the use and enjoyment of its trea- 
sures, 

It would be interesting to discover whether in any five weeks’ period in 
the previous history of the University there have been dedicated so many 
new buildings and memorials. Probably there have not; not so many years 
ago the addition of the new Business School alone would have been more 
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than enough to double the extent and value of all Harvard’s workrooms and 
dormitories. But the important thing about the many ceremonies of dedica- 
tion during May and June, 1927, is less in the great material development 
which they signalize than in the fitting reminder they have offered of the 
essential aims of the University. The addresses at the dedications have cen- 
tred about the possibilities of the future, and have effectively pointed out the 
value of the ideals for which in the last analysis every University building 
should exist. It might not be a bad idea to have dedication ceremonies every 
now and then even for parts of Harvard’s equipment which have long been 
familiar landmarks, in order that memories might be refreshed as to the pur- 
poses for which bricks and mortar have always been used at Harvard and as 
to the continuing aspiration of which all our tangible monuments are but 
symbols. No one could fail to realize more clearly the meaning of the study of 
fine arts after being present at the opening of the Fogg Museum; the new 
Business School, the new bridge and dormitory, and the tablet to Lionel 
Harvard are simply differing expressions of the spirit out of which has come 
and will come the best life of the University. It is always worth while to be 
reminded of this spirit, and dedication ceremonies, to judge by this spring’s 
experience, bring it home to all of us. 

Two recent resignations from the service of the University cannot be passed 
over in silence. James W. D. Seymour, ’17, has for some years been active in 
inicaiedaiag various positions at Harvard, and is well known to graduates as 
Secretary of the Alumni Association, Secretary for Alumni Affairs 
of Harvard University, and Secretary to the University for Information. He 
has also been a proctor in the Freshman dormitories, a Freshman Adviser, and 
a member of the committee which offers to undergraduates assistance in the 
choice of vocations. Behind all these cumbersome titles is the essential fact 
that Mr. Seymour has for some time been one of the most energetic workers in 
fields which are fundamentally concerned with Harvard’s well-being. The 
ever difficult task of supervising the publicity given to the University by 
the press has long been his, and he has worked most successfully to apprise 
the public in general and the alumni in particular of “Harvard news.” The 
importance of this work needs no comment, and the value of Mr. Seymour’s 
diligence is hard to overestimate. His place will be hard to fill. Also leaving 
Cambridge to take a business position is Donald K. David, Assistant Dean 
of the School of Business Administration. The great development of that 
department of the University has been the work of many hands, but Mr. 
David's tact and skill have been great factors in the success of the institution 
to which he has given himself unsparingly. It is worth noting, too, that Mr. 
David's being chosen for an important business post is in itself good testimony 
to the practical value of the Business School’s training. Both Mr. David and 
Mr. Seymour will take with them an intimate knowledge of Harvard affairs, 
and loyalty to its best interests. The University can never have too many 
well-informed friends without its walls, and both Mr. David and Mr. Sey- 
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r 
[ mour are sure to be indispensable allies even though their daily work is here- 
e after to be done elsewhere than in Cambridge. 

The death of Fred W. Moore, since 1913 Graduate Treasurer of the Har- 


) vard Athletic Association, came as a shock to Harvard men everywhere. 
The post he held and filled so admirably was far more than Fred W. 
} that of a mere business officer. He had, to be sure, the task of Moore 


conducting the complicated and always growing administrative and financial 
operations of the Athletic Association, but to the initiated he was known as 
something far more than a shrewd executive in a very busy office. He did not 
lose sight of the true function of athletics in a University, and his interest in 
individual students and teams, in the best and wisest policies in all branches 





of sport, and the unfailing enthusiasm he brought to the support of Har- 
vard’s athletic endeavors, made him fully deserving of the tribute written 
by Dean Briggs, who said: “Harvard athletics will go on without Fred Moore; 
somehow, by some person or persons, the work will be done, and probably 
done well. But nobody who knew him expects any one man or group of men 
7 to be equipped for it as he was, or in doing it, to earn so deep a respect and 
affection.” 

For some time, it now appears, there has been under consideration the 
making of a set of Harvard plates, each with a view of part of the University. 
Recently, in the course of excavation for a tunnel to carry China, Old 
steam from the power house by the river to the new chemistry #24 New 
laboratories now being built, the Yard behind University Hall was dug up. 
In the trench there were found bits of broken china. President Lowell col- 
lected the fragments and discovered them to be pieces of the old china once 
used at the College, upon which appeared views of some of the buildings. 
Professor Kenneth Conant of the Department of Fine Arts has prepared 
twelve sketches of the University, and these, surrounded by a border taken 
from the old china, are to be used on a series of twelve plates to be issued by 
the University to any who wish to purchase them. The engraving of the 
designs is to be done by the Wedgwood Pottery in England, and the color is 
to be old Staffordshire blue. The finished plates are sure to be both beautiful 
in themselves and of distinct association interest for all who have been at 
Harvard. Indeed, for some of our alumni they may even prove instructive, 
for Professor Conant’s designs give drawings of the University as it is to-day 
and introduce some buildings which are so new as to be still unfamiliar to 
those who have not returned to Cambridge recently. 

( At the time when this is being written, the Summer School is in session in 
Cambridge. Those who think of the Yard as a quiet place during the summer, 
and consider Commencement the end of active life at the The Summer 
University until the College opens in September, would be School 

disillusioned by a visit to Harvard during July. This year there are very 
nearly as many students — men and women — in the Summer School as 
there are undergraduates in the College during the winter; and the Yard is, 
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if anything, more frequented now than then. Its population is different, of 


course. It is amusing, at least, to see how dissimilar the summer students are 
to those who inhabit Cambridge during the regular College session. They are 
on the average older; many of them are teachers who come back to do gradu- 
ate work in the Summer School. They seem to find more charm in the Yard 
than do our College undergraduates, who, except for hurrying to and from 
classes, seem to regard it, even in spring and fall, only from their windows. 
But the summer students sit on the grass in the shade of the trees; they as- 
siduously take snapshots; they hold conferences on the steps of the Library, 
and, strange as it may seem to hardened Cantabrigians, some of them look 
upon the University and its environment as a summer resort — though for 
most of them not play but work is the chief occupation. 

The enrollment in the Summer School this year is the largest in its history, 
which, by the way, is a long one. There have been summer courses at Harvard 
for fifty-six years, and it is said that no other American university began such 
courses so early. By Professor Shaler the summer work already being given 
was organized and developed into a separate department — the Summer 
School as we now know it. It has grown greatly from small beginnings, and 
there are this year about three thousand students, a marked increase over the 
last two years when the figures hovered just below twenty-five hundred. 
This gain in numbers is a tribute to Professor A. C. Hanford’s success as 
Director of the Summer School. He has kept its standard high and has made 
it attractive to students everywhere. The large enrollment should also be 
an encouragement to the new Director who this spring succeeded Professor 
Hanford — Mr. Philip P. Chase, ’00, of the Department of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics. Professor Hanford becomes on September 1 Dean of 
Harvard College, and in turning the Summer School over to Mr. Chase he 
has every reason to be confident that its success will continue. Mr. Chase 
has had both administrative and teaching experience. He was for a dozen 
years a master at Milton Academy, and his knowledge of schools and their 
ways will stand him in good stead in dealing with the needs and problems of 
the many school teachers who study at Harvard in the summer. In 1919 he 
came to Harvard, where as a lecturer and atutor, and for two years an As- 
sistant Dean of the College, he has grappled with some of the many-sided 
questions which to a greater or less degree confront the Summer School as 
well as the College. 

The Directorship of the Summer School is an office which is already im- 
portant, and it seems likely to become more so if the number of summer 
students continues to increase. Many men and women in this country, who 
have known of Harvard only by reputation, come here to study in the sum- 
mer, and upon their experience they build their conclusions as to the Uni- 
versity. Many are teachers, and through them others learn of Harvard. If 
the University is truly national and has something to give students the 
country over, the value of our “summer alumni” as, in a sense, “ Harvard 
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missionaries” is obvious. What they learn here they teach others, and their 
estimate of us is sure in many cases to become that of hundreds who have not 
been able themselves to come to Harvard. So long as the University wishes 
to continue to make its influence felt more than locally, the Summer School 
must always be one of its most essential departments. Through its success 
Harvard reaches men and women who might otherwise be beyond our power 
to interest in the standards and aims which we believe it is the function of 


the University to disseminate as widely as may be. 

Of course the instruction in the Summer School is not all given by Harvard 
teachers. One of the most interesting features of the School, at least for the 
members of the University who attend it, has always been the chance it 
oters to come in contact with instructors from elsewhere. This year about one 
hundred and eighty courses are being given, for graduates and undergradu- 
ates, teachers and general students. There are more members of the Harvard 
Faculty teaching this year than usual — W. C. Abbott, Francis Lee Higgin- 
son Professor of History; Professor Birkhoff, of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment; Professor Dearborn of the School of Education; Dean Edgell of the 
School of Architecture; Professors Ferguson, Holcombe, MclIlwain, and Gay, 
of the Division of History, Government and Economics; Dean Holmes of the 
School of Education, and others of the best-known scholars and teachers on 
our staff. Among the instructors from other colleges who are giving courses 
in the Summer School are several who have instructed here in other summers. 
Some of them, indeed, have been such regular visitants as to be almost like 
adopted members of the Harvard family. For example, the present session in 
Cambridge is no new adventure to Dr. Bingham, Director of the Personnel 
Research Federation, Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the East Side Con- 
tinuation School of New York, Professor Meriam of Amherst, Professor 
Seybolt of Illinois, Professor Welsh of Smith, Professor Spaulding of Prince- 
ton, and Professor MacMechan of Dalhousie. The other members of the 
summer faculty include Professor Cross, Chairman of the Department of 
Literature at the University of Chicago, and Professor Jernegan of the 
Department of History at the same institution, Edward C. Hayes, Chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at Illinois, Professor Edward O. Sisson of 
Reed College, erstwhile President of the University of Montana, Professor 
Harry Alexander of Queen’s College, Canada, Professor Groves of Boston 
University, Professor Carmichael of Princeton, Professor Guthrie of the 
University of Washington, and Professors Schinz and Wichr of Smith. 

Even this incomplete list makes it clear that to do summer work here at 
least exposes no one to any subtle contagion of New England provincial- 
ism, Harvard indifference, or any of the other baleful elements which are so 
often popularly proclaimed as the special dangers of education at the Uni- 
versity. ‘The students, like the faculty, come from far and wide — it may be, 
as some cynic hes said, that only those at a-distance from Cambridge and un- 
familiar with its summer climate are easily to be lured here during July and 
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August! Probably, however, our summer students would come whatever the 


climate, in order to obtain what the Summer School has to offer. It gives a 


chance to study where there are always at hand the resources of two of the 
greatest American libraries; to the curious the opportunity to discover just : 
what are Harvard methods and standards is appealing; and the diversity of : 
the courses, and the number of points of view represented among instructors } 


chosen from so many institutions, make the School stimulating to any 
one who has an interest in learning in more than one way in more than one 
place. 

Harvard’s tutorial system, one of the most interesting factors in her present 
policy and one much discussed in educational circles everywhere, is in force 
in part at least in the Summer School. There are not many tutors; there is no 
General Examination, and the complete working of the tutorial plan as it is 
used in the winter is impossible. But there are a few tutors in residence during 
July and August, and they work with those Summer School students who wish 


to have them do so. They must give to our visitors at least an inkling of 
© > oD 





what our tutorial scheme is and of what we hope it is to become. 

Nor is the Summer School merely a place where formal courses and tutorial 
instruction are given. So far as it is possible many of the features which 
mark the routine of Harvard College, apart from its curriculum, are duplicated 
in the summer. There are public lectures by various speakers on various 
subjects. There are facilities for athletics. There are chapel services, and, 
something which we do not have even during the College term, sight-seeing 
trips to points of historical and literary interest in or near Cambridge. It is 
suggestive to see how eagerly the students take these trips and to contrast 
their attitude with that of most of the undergraduates who attend the College 
itself, and, even though they come from distant parts of the country, seem 
content to remain as oblivious as a native Bostonian of the possible interest 
of places beyond their everyday haunts. Probably it would never do to pro- 
vide excursions to Concord, Salem, or Bunker Hill and to expect undergrad- 
uates to patronize them; but the Summer School students seem to look upon 
just such excursions as among the most attractive opportunities vouchsafed 
to them. 

Active as the Summer School is, and necessary as it is in the life of the 
University, the major concern, even in summer, is the College itself. The 
The Class of Committee on Admission is determining who are to be members 
1931 of the next Freshman class. The Board of Freshman Advisera 
which in the last two years, under Professor R. de C. Ward’s direction, has 
done so much to make easier the awkward jump from school to college, is per- 
fecting its plans for the coming season. The Dean’s Office is, as always, busy 
with other aspects of the same problem. Professor Hanford, the new Dean. is 
to be aided next year by several Assistant Deans, of whom only one, Robert 
E. Bacon, has served before. The retiring Dean, Professor C. N. Greenough, 
has, however, so systematized the work of his Office that even a complete 
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Academic Exercises 


Commencement Day was sunny and 
pleasant. The academic exercises were 
held as usual in Sever Quadrangle. 
President Lowell and the University 
marshal, Dr. John Warren, °96, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, Governor Fuller and 


his staff, representatives of foreign gov- 





ernments and of the Navy and the Army, 
other distinguished guests, the members 
of the teaching and administrative staffs 
of the University, and the alumni in order 
of seniority. 

Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County 
called the company to order; it was the 
twenty-cighth successive commencement 
at Harvard at which he had officiated. 
Professor Edward C. Moore offered 
prayer, and the Glee Club sang. James 
5. Ballantyne of Roslindale delivered 
the Latin Oration; Donald S. Gibbs of 
Charlotte, Vt., spoke on “The Function 
of the Undergraduate Periodicals at Har- 
vard”; Henry F. Williams of Cambridge 
on “The Advantage of Partiality”’; and 
Carlyle IE. Yates of Yonkers, N.Y., on 
“Yor Every Wrong a Remedy.”’ 

President Lowell conferred 1800 de- 
grees in course, the largest number in the 
history of the University. They were 
divided as follows: 


PROGR MEUM. 6 oo sigible'scie oie bana aia ous 501 
ACUEION OF SOWIE S ia556oic cies daenekacasdiae 131 
BENSON ONE as og ion ccs ca sacee ecieiooe enews 157 
AP OCEGT OT PRNOMOTINY,. 550 6-crer5s 0 8 eleadastdades 58 
POURERIE SB ATER 655i: cass salsewnwhsinewes 2 


Engineering School: 
Bachelor of Science. .......+++ eee eeeenee 42 
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change of staff could be effected with the minimum of jar. The Class of 1931 
will find Harvard both ready to receive it and able effectively to give its 


members such assistance as freshmen desire and need. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 23, 1927 


Master of Science 19 

Doctor of ScenG. occ cesctcccecsescvess 1 
Diaston of BAGGGUOR. oo scccccecsccvsccecs 73 
DGG CTE AUCRUION: 5 'od65. cee esitcedawen.s 8 
ER CUCIOE CL RMOWES 6:0: rein 05. 55; 00 ce acta Helene eee 
Master of Laws.............+. etre rer 2 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence...... 20 
Master of Science in Zoblogy.............4. 6 
Doctor of Science in Applied Biol rr 6 
NES ONIN inc oe orca cevcsacecccee’ 6 
Master in Architecture, . S Eig a tavateueotane 4 
Master in Landscape Architecture.......... 5 
Master of Business Administration.......... 233 
DGUUOE OE RNCNI sos 5. ira db 050 bt o'¥ 0ie:00% 136 
DPsater of Public POA. o:io.0:x:0060.0::0:8ies 50 7 
Doctor of Public Health. .........2..sseee 1 
Doctor of Dental Medicine. ............... 32 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 8 
Master of the Science of Theology.......... 3 
TPDOUGE OF PUSOMOEN 5c denses es pucegeevants 1 


High Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum 
Laude: Prescott N. Arnold, Alston H. 
Chase, Milton Katz, John R. Richardson, 
Henry F. Williams, Eugene L. Bleiweiss 
(as of the Class of 1928). 

S.B. Summa cum Laude: In Electrical 
Engineering, William M. Hickey; in Civil 
Engineering, Allen J. Burdoin; in Mechan- 
ical Engineering and Business Adminis- 
tration, Edmund D. Haigler, Cecil B. N. 
Hoagland. 

M.B.A. with Distinction: Harry G. 
Anderson, Jr. (Yale), Falkner C. Broach 
(Univ. of Richmond), Richard P. Chap- 
man (Carleton Coll.), Francis M. Cody 
(Coll. of Worcester), Edwin V. Dunstan 
(George Washington Univ.), Paul J. Eakin 
(Muskingum Coll.), William O. Forssell 
(Univ. of Minnesota), Maurice T. Free- 
man (Mass. Institute of Technology), Mil- 
lard Fuller (Oberlin Coll.), Frederic P, 
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Griffin (Univ. of Washington), William C. 
Hammond, Jr. (Yale), Robert H. Horn 
(Ohio Univ.), Herman M. Kropp, 25, 
Edmund P. Learned (Univ. of Kansas), 
Raymond A. Lockwood (Univ. of Minne- 
sota), William F. Morton (Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology). 

D.M.D. cum Laude: Levon K. Dagh- 
lian, Dan T. Spencer (St. Lawrence Univ.). 

M.D. Magna cum Laude: John F. 
Fulton, ’21. 

LL.B. Summa cum Laude: Henry J. 


’ 


Friendly, ’23. 


Donorarp Degrees 


Honorary Degrees were conferred by 


the President in the following words:} 


Master of Arts: 

Wittiam Henry Porter: More than thirty 
years a teacher in the Dental School. In 1914 he 
joined the first American hospital in France, and 
later served in our army with marked distinction. 


Master of Arts: 

Epwarp Murray Bassett: The great authority 
on zoning, who in a modern Babel has set a limit on 
the height of buildings. 


man, are as follows: 


GvitietmMvm Henricvm Porter: Scholae Den- 
tarize Medicinae Harvardianae plus XXX annos 
professorem, qui, A.D. MDCCCCXIIIL, se in Gal- 
lia inter primos Americanos sauciorum militum 
curae dedicavit et postea nostra arma insigni laude 
secutus est, Artium Magistrum. 

EpvarpvM Mvyrray Basserr: Virum summa 
urbium in zonas discribendarum auctoritate qui 
in novo quasi Babel cupiditatem ad caelum aedi- 
ficandi frenavit, Artium Magistrum. 

loseruvm Henricvm Brace: Claros praeclarum 
inter doctores qui ius consuetudinis nobis ab an- 
tiquis traditum exposuerunt, Legum Doctorem. 

BenxiaminemM NATHAN Caxpozo: Ludicem in iure 
appellationis Novi Eboraci, maximam inter omnis 
civis ob sapientiam et probitatem adeptum rever- 
entiam, Legum Doctorem. 

Micuarevtem Carotym Dreut: Historiae et artis 
Byzantinae peritissimum, cuius in libris prae- 
terita illa et illustria imperia novam ad vitam re- 
vocantur, Litterarum Doctorem. 

Georcivm EpMvnpvmM pe Scuwernitz: Inter 
ocularios Americanos facile principem, qui visum 
caecis benigna arte restituit, Scientiae Doctorem. 

Tasker Hovarpvm Buss: Ducem nuper inter 
legatos militum principem, recentius Supremi Belli 
Consili socium, bellatorem qui ut bella tollantur 
in pace contendit, Legum Doctorem. 





1The Latin versions, by Mr. Charles L. Sher- 


Doctor of Laws: 

Josernu Henry Beave: Outstanding member of a 
great line of teachers who have expounded the heri- 
tage of the Common Law. 


Doctor of Laws: 

BensAmin Natuan Carpozo: Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, deeply revered for 
his learning and character throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 


Doctor of Letters: 

Micuest Cuarves Diente: Leading authority on 
Byzantine history and art, in whose pages bygone 
empires come to life once more. 


Doctor of Science: 

GrorGe Epmunp be Scuwernitz: Foremost of 
American oculists; beneficent restorer to the blind 
of the priceless power of sight. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Tasker Howarp Buss: A general who has held 
the high posts of Chief of Staff and member of the 
Supreme War Council; a warrior who in peace seeks 
the means to prevent war. 


Doctor of Laws: 

ALANsSoN BiceLtow Hovcuton: American Am- 
bassador to Germany and to England; a skilful 
pilot in the difficult channels of diplomacy after war. 








Doctor of Laws: 

ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN Bartuoupy: Profes- 
sor of Foreign Law and Procedure at the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg; a juris-consult eminent by his 
writings, powerful by the weight of his opinions on 
public and international affairs. 

ALANSON BiceLow Hovauton: Legatum Ameri- 
canum apud Germanos et apud Anglos, cursum 
inter tortuosa post bellum consilia dextere guber- 
nantem, Legum Doctorem. 

ALBERTVM Menpetssonn Bartuovpy: Turis 
Gentium Universitatis Hamburgensis professorem, 
qui arbitria gravissima et patriae suae et omnibus 
orbis terrarum genlibus summa auctoritate pro- 
nuntiavit, Legum Doctorem. 

Iostam Caro_vM Stamp, equitem, Quaesitorem 
et compositorem rerum, qui patriae suae et arbitri 
rerum repetundarum causa delectis eximiam pru- 
denti consilio calamoque assiduo operam navavit, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Iacosym Byrne: Consiliarium non imperitum, 





1S 


verum huius Universitatis amatorem, quem soci 
officium deposuisse omnes alumni dolent, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Henricvm Pickertna Waxcort: Med 
valetudinis civium suorum curatorem, administra- 
torem, cuius consilio per aetatem hominis praesides 
huius Universitatis nisi sunt, illustrissimum inter 
eos qui de re publica bene meruerunt, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Perrvm Gites: Philologum eminentem, magis- 
trum clarissimum Emmanuelani Collegi, quod 
velut quercus e glande a Mildmay sata enatum, nos- 
trum Harvardianum Collegium genuit, unde in- 
vicem haec in nostra patria silva crescit collegiorum, 
Legum Doctorem. 





um, 
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Doctor of Laws: oe 
Sir Josian Cuarves Stamp: A statistician, by 


whom rare services to his own government and to 


the Reparations Commission have been rendered 
through sage advice and a tireless pen. 


Doctor of Laws: 

James Byrne: Wise counsellor and ardent 
friend of the University, whose resignation from its 
Corporation every Harvard man laments. 

Doctor of Laws: 

Hexry Pickerrnc Waccort: Physician, pro- 
tector of the people’s health; for a generation the 
trusted adviser of the presidents of this University, 
and the greatest public servant the Commonwealth 
has ever known 


Perer Gites: Eminent philologist; honored Mas- 
ter of Emmanuel College, the oak that grew from 
Mildmay’s acorn, whence Harvard sprang, and in 
turn a forest of colleges in our land. 


Alumni Exercises 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Barrett Wendell, Jr., 02, led the proces- 
sion to the Sever Quadrangle. Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, ’91, president of the 
Alumni Association, called the meeting to 
order. In his introductory remarks he 
said: 

I want to say a word of tribute to a very 
great man, Dr. Walcott, who has this year 
resigned from the Corporation after thirty- 
eight years of service in that body besides 
years of earlier service on the Board of 
In addition, he was at one 
time the family physician of most of the 


Overseers. 


members of the Faculty and, as such, gave 
them much good advice. I have had the 
great privilege of working with him for 
twenty-two years. We shall never have 
another such member of the Corporation. 
His knowledge of Harvard College, his 
knowledge of the spirit of Harvard Col- 
lege, his extraordinary memory which 
enabled him to recall what was back of 
many, if not all, of the gifts to the Univer- 
sity, his understanding of our traditions, 
his wisdom, and his character — such a 
remarkable combination of these qualities 
we shall never have again. 

Governor Fuller brought the greetings 
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and congratulations of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Giles read an address from the Mas- 
ter and Fellows of Cambridge University 
to the President and Fellows and Over- 
seers of Harvard College, and spoke on 
the relations between Harvard and Em- 
manuel College. 

Sir Josiah Stamp spoke on the work of 
the Dawes Committee. 

President Lowell spoke as follows: 

Every year it is my duty and privilege 
to give an account of the stewardship and 
to count the drops that have trickled into 
the reservoir during that period. And I 
want to mention those drops to you to- 
day. We count a drop anything over 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The drops 
are as follows: 

Apart from the ten-million-dollar cam- 
paign, the income paid as capital by the 
trustees under the will of Gordon McKay, 
the payment of previous subscriptions to 
the Alumni Endowment Fund, and the 
sums received for pensions from the Car- 
negie Foundation, the gifts and legacies 
received during the year came to $6,003,- 
372.91, as follows: 


Anonymous, additional, to be added 


to Anonymous Fund No. 4........ $50,000.00 
Anonymous, Florence T. Baker Fund 
— Business School Library, Pa eaiae iets 100,000.00 


Anonymous, additional, for research 
and instruction in abnormal and 


dynamic psychology. ...........4+ 25,113.01 
George F. Baker, Business School En- 
CUWEIBIE 65.5 6:6:0.55.0 4 sic ovawsasairs OPiperOsOn 


Estate of Edmund Dana Barbour, on 

account of his residuary bequest 

“for the general purposes of the 

NEVE, 5. cp rscsatricis auc cu bsee'ce-erais 610,232.00 
Estate of Richard Dana Bell, bequest 

“for Biological Chemistry in the 

DRCUCa SONOGN sos ccciceisicsnasa« 100,000.00 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 

Division of Music— mostly for 

PUM Sa cial Os aalaiauaes ciecies 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Carpenter, 

Katherine Carpenter Bermingham, 

George B. Carpenter, to found** The 

Isham Carpenter Scholarship”...... 25,000.00 
Estate of Chavles Downer, scholarships 200,060.00 
Charles William Eliot Fund, under his 





40,700.00 


will, for landscape architecture. ... 115,146.77 
Estate of Henry Clay Frick, addi- 
tional, unrestricted,..... ecianenete 48,900.00 
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General Education Board, for the De- 
partment of Opthalmology......... 
From a graduate, for the construction 
of a baseball cage as a memorial to 
Dean LeBaron Russell Briggs,..... 
The Harvard Fund,...........00.- 
Harvard Medical School of China, for 
scholarships or fellowships to be ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of the 
Peking Union Medical College, Spee 
Harvard War Memorial............. 
International Education Board, South- 
ern Astronomical Observatory Sta- 
tion — Endowment.........0ee0-: 
Law School Endowment: 
Waddill Catchings, $25,000.00, Mrs. 
Ezra R. Thayer, to be added to the 
Ezra R. Thayer Teaching Fellowship, 
$25,000.00; sundry gifts, less than 
$25,000.00 
Estate of Arthur F. Luke, “one-half 


for medical and surgical science”... 2° 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock, 
part of the gift for McKinlock Hall, 
Estate of Norton Perkins, unrestricted, 
in memory of his father, Edward H. 
SE | RS eee ee ee 
The Rockefeller Foundation, School of 
CS ES a ee ee re 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial: 
Industrial Psychology,............ 
Survey of crime and criminal] justice 
Study of individual industrial effi- 
ciency and research in the field of 
DUMMME so csr nles aces seameecswss 

The Charles Sprague Sargent Memo- 
rial Fund: 
Anonymous, 
Anonymous, 

Henry S. Hunnewell, 

Joy Morton, 

Sundry gifts, than 
$25,000.0), 67,720.00 

Estate of Mrs. Howard Sargent, unre- 
stricted, “‘the Louisa Lee Legacy,” 

Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, to estab- 
lish the Richard P, Strong Fund in 
Tropical Medicine, 

Mrs. Augustus Clifford Tower, “Au- 
gustus Clifford Tower Fund (1927),” 
graduate fellowships to and from 
France, 

Estate of Theodore N. Vail, additional, 
unrestricted, 

Harold S. Vanderbilt, part of his gift 
for the Medical School dormitory, 
and salary of Instructor of Physical 
Training, in the Medical School, 

Estate of Artemas Ward, unrestricted, 
additional, 

From partners and friends, additional, 
for “The John W. Weeks Memorial 
Bridge,” 

William Ziegler, Jr., toward his gift for 
the Business School, 

Sundry other gifts (less than 

$25,000.00), 


$25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 


less 


$535,000.00 58 
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188,400.00 


125,000.00 
242,900.15 


47,305 .2 
169,228.00 


180,000.00 


91,087 .92 


50,250.00 


137,250.00 


12,000.00 
25,000.00 


20,000.00 


100,000.00 


112,300.40 


470,100.00 


264,271.97 


30,000.00 
25,000.00 


574.449,28 
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[At this point Barrett Wendell, Jr., ’02, 
in behalf of that class made a gift of 
$150,000 to the College.] 

The old mother deserves the gratitude 
of her sons. We of the class of ’77 are her 
sons. These are her grandchildren. But 
the old mother thanks her g:andchildren 
quite as much as though they were her 
I know that this brings 
with it not only the result of a good deal 
of self-sacrifice on the part of the class 


own children. 


but it also brings a sense of gratitude, 
which is perhaps even more valuable, for 
what they have received from the College 
when they were young to prepare them 
for their work in life. 

I want to mention also one or two other 
things. We have received from Mr. Gay 
a collection of his uncle’s books, which 
is an extraordinary collection, of great 
value, and has just been given to the Li- 
brary. And I want to mention also a gilt 
from the living members of the Corpora- 
tion, past and present, the living members 
of the Board of Overseers, past and pres 
sent, of a portrait of Bishop Lawrence 
(great applause), which you camall see in 
the Union, and I am told you will have 
no difficulty in recognizing which it is. 

Now, Fellow Alumni, what does all this 
We re- 
We 
received five millions the year before, and 
five millions the year before that. What 
sort of a hole is that poured into? Do we 


mean? What good is all this? 
ceived six million dollars this year. 


get it simply for the glory of this institu- 
tion? If I thought that, I would leave her 
in five minutes and never come back. No; 
we receive it because we believe that this 
institution is a means to an end, and the 
pleasure of working for this institution and 
working one’s life blood into it is because 
it isa means to anend. And that end we 
believe to be an end that is worth all that 
we can ever put into it. That end is trying 
to raise all the standards of the United 
States; not that we do more than our 
small portion of it, for others do it too, 
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but we have had a sort of tradition that 
perhaps we were a little in advance of 
most of the other institutions and that 
when we do something which helps the 
standard up we are helping not only our 
own direct results, we are also helping the 
other institutions that follow us, of which 
there are a good many. They never say 
they follow us, but they do, some of them. 

Now, what is it that we are really try- 
ing to do? Why is it that it is worth our 
while to expend our time and strength and 
to make a hole in our pockets for the sake 
of pouring something into this institution? 
What do we really do? We do the most 
manifold things. Any one who will look at 
what goes on, who will look at the docket 
of the Corporation for a single meeting, 
will be struck by the enormous variety of 
things that it does. 

The work of this University is mani- 
fold, and the real object for which the 
Corporation exists is to have a sense of 
proportion, to see that no part goes unde- 
veloped, to see that the development is in 
the proportion which it should be to make 
a living body; and the real art is not to 
conform to the conventional proportions 
of the day but to conform to a proportion 
which you can see ahead in the future. 

As I have often said, I care little what 
the alumni think or the public think. I 
care enormously for what the alumni and 
the public fifty years hence will think and 
still more what they will think 100 years 
Because at that time they will 
look back on the work that has been done 


hence. 


from a different sense of proportion and 
a more just one because judged by its 
fruit and not by its flower. 

The more I live here and work, the 
more I am impressed with the fact that 
the real things which are worth while are 
moral values. We live in a material age 
where we measure things by material 
means and, of course, material means are 
essential to produce any result. But the 
real problem we have is to produce an at- 
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titude of mind in every part of the Uni- 
versity, a condition of things which will 
promote progress. 

We try to produce in our Faculties as 
much active life as is possible to give them 
opportunity to produce, and to have a con- 
dition of things about them which makes 
it comfortable and easy to produce. I re- 
member years ago, before I became Pres- 
ident, my brother-in-law, who was then 
on the Corporation, remarked to a gather- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs that 
he was as one of those who served at ta- 
ble, — his business was to make the pro- 
fessors comfortable and happy and put 
them in the position where they could do 
the best work. 

And our attitude towards the students 
is to produce in them an attitude of mind. 
For, after all, knowledge vanishes away, 
and all the facts that we learn we shall 
forget. None of us here present could pass 
an examination in any subject that we 
ever took at college. But what of it? 
Does that mean that you were unworthy 
of your degree? The object of those things 
was not the knowledge that you then ac- 
quired. The object was the practice and 
the habit, and the object still more was 
the temper of mind in which you ap- 
proached progress. 

If we can put into our youth the atti- 
tude which it is not difficult to put into 
youth in a professional school, the attitude 
of curiosity, of earnestness, of furious in- 
terest to solve the problem that comes be- 
fore them and master the subject — and I 
sare not what it is — if we can do that we 
shall contribute something lasting to- 
wards our country, for, after all, we are 
here to serve her and we are here to infuse 
into her youth the highest possible form of 
aspirations that we can. 

Ambassador Houghton said in part: 

It would seem that the time is at hand 
when a new experiment in democratic 
control must be made, and those peoples 
who have demonstrated their competence 
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to govern themselves within their own 
national frontiers must assume direct 
responsibility for their relations with each 
other. Our governments have shown 
themselves unable to protect us against 
war. They continue to act along well- 
defined grooves and in accordance with 
the dictates of a political theory which 
exalts nationalism and relies frankly upon 
the use of force, when necessary, to attain 
these ends. We have no apparent reason 
to hope for any change in their method 
and in their aims. The future, if they 
control it, seems likely to be merely an 
intensified repetition of the past. Per- 
sonally I believe we cannot safely con- 
tinue to be democratic within our na- 
tional frontiers and autocratic in our re- 
lations with the other self-governing peo- 
ples. A durable peace cannot be based 
upon force. It must, if it exists at all, be 
based upon good-will. And I believe pro- 
foundly that that practical good-will ex- 
ists, that the great self-governing peoples 
can safely trust one another, and that only 
a method of dealing between them, in- 
herited from an outgrown system of au- 
tocratic government prevents our recog- 
nition of that great and beneficent fact. 
We are caught in a process of our own 
making. And we must unmake it. 

If so great a political experiment is to 
be tried, it must be frankly an interna- 
tional experiment. It cannot be safely or 
expediently entered upon by one nation 
alone. Obviously the experiment would 
have a greater chance of success if con- 
fined at the beginning to those peoples 
who are most alike in race and ancestry, 
who possess roughly the same degree of 
economic and political and educational 
advancement, accept the same standards 
of life, respond to the same appeals and 
react to the same emotions — in other 
words, the great self-governing peoples. 
Obviously, too, such a proposition can 
only be brought before them by the con- 
sent and with the codperation of their re- 


spective governments. A conference at 
which each is represented would therefore 
be a necessary preliminary. Second, the 
object of such a conference would be, of 
course, to determine whether each of these 
governments is prepared by proper legis- 
lative action to enable its people to accept 
or reject a proposition whereby a declara- 
tion of war against the other peoples in 
the group can be made only after the ques- 
tion has received the affirmative sanction 
of a majority of its qualified electors; and, 
following this, to enter into an agreement 
whereby in return for reciprocal pledges, 
each shall agree not to attack the others 
for a term of — say — one hundred years, 
If as a result of such a conference, these 
two propositions can be formulated and 
accepted, a day should be fixed on which 
all the peoples so pledged would be given 
an opportunity to vote for or against rati- 
fication — so that by the simultaneous 
action of the individual electors in all the 
great nations involved, the full responsi- 
bility for that agreement would be dra- 
matically brought home to each and each 
be made aware that the issue of peace or 
war between them will be thereafter in 
their own hands and control. Into sucha 
conference, it seems to me, the plain 
people of America would be eager to 
enter. Certainly nothing in our past, 
nothing in our political traditions, no- 
thing in our accepted principles of gov- 
ernment, prevents our entering into an 
agreement not to attack nations which 
agree not to attack us. In this way, and 
perhaps in this way only, can we join 
hands effectively with the other self- 
governing peoples in a common effort to 
secure a more durable peace. But the 
agreement I am contemplating must be 
something more than an agreement be- 
tween governments. It must be an agree- 
ment between the peoples themselves. I 
need hardly point out to you that if such 
an agreement could be reached, it would 
leave untouched the relations between 
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each of these Powers and all the other 
Powers not involved. Only, as between 
the peoples who made this compact, 
there would be this additional security. 
For as the chances of a lasting peace are 
greater in the hands of parliamentary 
governments than in the hands of auto- 
crats, so I believe those chances will be 
greater still when in the hands of great 
masses of human beings whose interests 
lie in peace and who think in terms of 
peace and who know that their individual 
lives and property are the stake if peace 
is broken. At any rate so far as I can see 
If the 


danger of war is to be lessened, a sufficient 


no effective alternative is open. 


measure of control, it seems to me, can be 
obtained only when the self-governing 
peoples definitely and constitutionally 
take the decision into their own hands. 


Directors of Alumnt Assoctation 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the elec- 
tion of 

Dwight P. Robinson, ’90 


William R. Castle, Jr., ’00 
re harles A. Coolidge, Jr., "17 


Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant by the expiration of 
the terms of Edgar Conway Felton, °79, 
Homer Gage, ’82, Charles Henry Brent, 
S.T.D. (hon.) °13, Langdon Parker Mar- 
vin, 98, and James Jackson, ’04, and by 
the death of John White Hallowell, ’01, 
six new The 


members were elected. 


balloting was as follows: 


*Jeremiah Smith, Ir., "92... . 2... sccccccces 4396 
tJulian William Mack, LL.B. ’87.......... 8666 
TEdward Mallinckrodt, Jr., "00............ 3494 
tJames Handasyd PORN, OD sc sais acess 3398 
Tiioth Care Cutler: OD... ..okcscsceaces 3156 
ce ge” ee errr 8015 
Franklin Swift Billings, ’85.............. 2968 
Leverett Saltonstall, °14. ......sceccceses 2872 
Henry Lee Shattuck, ’01..............0. 2316 
Frank Avdelotie, A.M. "08... .:.cccc<cesees 2262 
PlOWALG Gooner, ODS .cacsdsceeresvssees 2146 


Joseph Potter Cotton, ’96..........02008% 2044 
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William Rodman Peabody, ’95........... 1841 
Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby, 02.......... 1761 
Francis Calley Gray, 12............eee0- 1375 


* Ineligible by reason of election to the Cor- 
poration. 

T Elected for six years. 

t Elected for five years. 


The total number of valid ballots cast 
was 7178. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of May 9, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
From the estate of Galen L. Stone, $18,500 for 
the Fogg Museunr Building and Endowment. 


From the estate of Martha Lee Sargent (Mrs. 
Howard Sargent) $1,002.56, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $85,000 
in cash and securities valued at $500 towards the 
Law School Endowment. 

To A Friend and Admirer of Mr. Sargent and to 
Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell for their gifts of $25,000 
each, to Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby for her gift of 
$3000 and to Mr. William P. Wharton for his gift 
of $1000 for The Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial 
Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $43,585.46 
to The Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gi’ts of $60,000 for 
The Harvard War Memorizl. 

To Miss Louisa W. Case for her gift of $25,000 
“In memory of C.S.F.” for the Arboretum En- 
dowment (1926). 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000, 
to Miss Emily Dutton Proctor for her gift of $5000, 
to Mrs. Prentice Buel] and Mrs. Mary Brooks Otis 
for their gift of $2000, to Mrs. Harriet Bl ine Beale 
for her gift of $100 and to Miss Madeliene I. Dins- 
more for her gift of $50 and to Mr. and Mrs. Court- 
land D. Barnes for their gift of $50 for the Robert 
W. Lovett Memori..] Fund. 

To the Carnegie Corporation for the gift of 
$11,200 for scholars!ips in Fine Arts. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. : 

To the Trustees of the Charles William Eliot 
Fund for the gift of $5146.77 for the Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot Fund. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $5000 and to 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $1000 for the 
crime survey conducted by the Law School. 

To the Trustees of the Hallestate for the gift of 
$4000 for a certain salary. 
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To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $3000 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $1000 for 
a fellowship at the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Francis H. Appleton for his gift of $1000 
for the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. 

To the Boston Ruskin Club for the gift of $1000, 
the income thereof to be awarded annually as a 
prize. 

To the Class of 1914 for the gift of one thousand 
dollars towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 


the Charles William Eliot Loan Fund, Medical 
School. 
To Mr. Bertram H. Borden for his gift of $500 


for a special salary. 

To Mr. S. Marcus H. Fechheimer for his gift of 
$250 for the endowment of the Semitic Museum, 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $111.73 
to be credited to the Gray Fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum, 

To Mr. Ralph E. Thompson for his gift of $100 
for special aid at the Medical School. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann Jack- 
son Fund. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
on account of a scholarship in the Law School, in 
accordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $44.71 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Inc. for 
the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To Mrs. Robert J. Clark for the valuable collee- 
tion of photographs and lantern slides belonging 
to her father, the late Mr. Desmond FitzGerald. 


The President reported the death of 
Harry Paul Finck, Assistant in Otology, 
and Instructor in Laryngology, Graduate 
Courses, which occurred on April 26, 1927. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1927: Donald 
Drowne Reynolds, as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Geology; Allan Macy Butler, as Edward Hickling 


Bradford Fellow in Medicine, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1926-27: James Cramer 
Hudson, Assistant in Physics. 

From July 1 for the remainder of 1926-27: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Director of the Summer School, 
in place of A. C. Hanford, resigned. 

For six months from July 1, 1927: Theodore 
Warford Weller, Teaching Fellow in Obstetrics. 
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From April 1, 1927-September 1, 1928: Paul 
Frederick Doege, Assistant in Pathology. 

For first half of 1927-28: Harold Newcomb Hil- 
lebrand, Lecturer on English; William Kenneth 
Boyd, Lecturer on History. 

For the second half of 1927-28: Samuel Hazzard 
Cross, Lecturer on Iistory. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Proctors: 
G. G. Benedict, C. C. Buell, J. M. Carpenter, M. A, 
Check, Jr., L. Coolidge, R. P. Crenshaw, Jr., E. H. 
Dewey, J. H. Durgin, R. H. Field, J. R. Fordyce, 
Jr., D. C. Gates, G. D. Gibson, S. E. Gle son, D. H, 
Gordon, W. H. Gratwick, Jr., W. M. Hickey, P, 
Hofer, R. L. Hyatt, E. C. Haggerty, W. H. Irving, 
W. H. Jackson, B. F. Jones, As. B. Loc kwood, 
C. E. Maw, L. R. Miller, W. I. Nichols, S. DeJ. Ose 
borne, T. Pearson, J. H. Perkins, W. C. Poletti, 
V. F. Righter, C. Roberts, A. W. Samborski, M. 
Sayles, O. A. Schlaikjer, D. Sommers, P. D. Traf- 
ford, Jr., J. L. Walsh, J. Whatmough, P. W. Wil- 
liams. 

Carleton Stevens Coon, Assistant in Anthropology 
and Tutor in the Division of Anthropology. 

William Henry McAdams, Lecturer on Chemical 
Engineering. 

Newell Carroll Maynard, Instructor in Public 
Speaking. 

Arthur Bliss Seymour, Assistant in the Farlow 
Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany 

Maxwell Naylor Short, Lecturer on 
Geology. 

Harrison John Thornton, Visiting Instructor in 
History, from Grinnell College. 

John William Glynn, Jr., Instructor in Greek and 
Latin and. Tutor in the Division of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 

Ralph Beatley, Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics. 

Ernst Hermann Feilchenfeld, Lecturer on Inter- 
national Law. 

Harry Shulman, Research Fellow in Law. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: John Nash Douglas Bush, 
Jesse Raymond Derby, Theodore Merryman Hat- 
field, Edward Buell Hungerford, William Henry 
Irving, William Conkling Ladd, Francis Wayne 
MacVeagh, John Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, 
Warner Grenelle Rice, William Ellery Sedgwick, 
Philip Webster Souers, John Webster Spargo, 
Theodore Spencer, Arthur Colby Sprague, Nathan 
Comfort Starr, Henry William Taesusch, Whitney 
Hastings Wells, Frederick Glover White. 

Instructors in Chemistry: Henry Edward Bent, 
Albert Quigg Butler, Albert Sprague Coolidge, 
Stephen Foster Darling, Arthur Randall Davis, 
Roscoe Hall Sawyer, Carl Nathan Webb. 

Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry: Charles 
Randolph Conard, Stewart Harrison Webster. 

Assistants in Chemistry: Newell Meade Bigelow, 
George Mosher Bramann, Wilson Fisk Douglass, 
William Campbell Root. 

Medical School: Lecturers: — Carlos Chagas, 
M.D., A.M. (Tropical Medicine); William Edgar 
Deeks, A.M., M.D. (Tropical Medicine); Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, A.M., M.D. (Diseases of South 
America). Associates: — William Lloyd Aycock, 
M.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Francis 
Browne Grinnell, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Im- 
munology); Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
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gery); Maynard Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Warry Cesar 
Solomon, $.B., M.D. (Psychiatry). Instructors: — 
Arthur Wilburn Allen, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Per- 
cival Bailey, S.B., Ph.D., M.D. (Neuropathology 
and Surgery); Philip Bard, A.M. (Physiology); 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. (Laryngology); John 
Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Gerald 
Blake, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frederick Leon 
Bogan, M.D. (Otology); Albert Howell Brewster, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Charles Leonard 
Brown, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); Lloyd Thornton 
Brown, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Edward 
Delos Churchill, S$.B., A.M., M.D. (Surgery); 
George Clymer, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); Bronson 
Crothers, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); Robert Laurent 
DeNormandie, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); George 
Alfred Dix, M.D. (Syphilology); Paul Waldo Emer 
son, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Ronald Mansfield 
Ferry, A.B., M.D. (Physical Chemistry); Henry 
Joseph FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Sur- 
gery); Frank Fremont-Smith, M.D. (Neuropathol- 
ogy); Maurice Fremont-Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., M.D. 
(Laryngology); Joseph Garland, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Ralph Kalb Ghormley, S.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, 
A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Gustave Philip Grab- 
field, A.B., M.D. (Pharmacology); Hyman Green, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Robert Montraville 
Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Daniel Crosby 
Greene, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Torr Wagner 
Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Harry Fairbanks 
Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Herman, 
A.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); William Augustus Hinton, S.B., 
M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology and Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); Percy Rogers Howe, A.B., 
D.M.D. (Pathology); Henry Jackson, Jr., A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Chester Morse Jones, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Foster Standish Kellogg, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Charles Davison Knowlton, M.D. 
(Laryngology); George McLean Lawson, M.D. 
(Bacteriology and Immunology); Arthur Thornton 
Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George Adams 
Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Oscar Raéul 
Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); Charles Carroll Lund, A.B. M.D. (Surgery); 
Charles Anthony McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neu- 
rology); Charles Fremont McKhann, S.B., A.M., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Donald John MacPherson, 
$.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); Tracy Burr Mal- 
lory, M.D. (Pathology); Nathaniel Robert Mason, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics and Gynecology); Philip 
Edward Meltzer, D.M.D., M.D. (Otology); Donald 
Munro, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis Chandler 
Newton, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert Nason Nye, 
A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology); Frank 
Roberts Ober, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); James 
Patrick O’Hare, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William 
Richard Ohler, S.B., M.D (Medicine); Martin Wil- 
liam Peck, S.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Henry 
Pinkerton, S.B., M.D. (Pathology); Charles Terrell 
Porter, S.B., M.D. (Otology); Oscar Jacobus Raeder, 
M.D. (Psychiatry); Thomas Kinsman Richards, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Bradford Robbins, 
M.D. (Medicine); Elliott Stirling Andrew Rob- 
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inson, Ph.D., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology 
and Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Jack Henry 
Sandground, $.D. (Tropical Helminthology); Alpha 
Reuben Saywer, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, Ph.D., M.D. (Path- 
ology); James Warren Sever, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D. 
(Surgery); William David Smith, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, 
$.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harry Cesar 
Solomon, S.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); Robert 
Soutter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harold 
Coe Stuart, Litt. B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Loring 
Tiffany Swaim, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Philip Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Max Theiler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. and 
H. (Tropical Medicine); Douglas Armour Thom, 
M.D. (Psychiatry); James Rockwell Torbert, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Henry Rouse Viets, $.B., 
M.D. (Neurology); John Herbert Waite, S.M., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Harold Lorraine Weather- 
ford, A.M. (Anatomy); Soma Weiss, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Frederic Lyman Wells, Ph.D. (Exrperi- 
mental Psychopathology); Paul Dudley White, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Wyman Whittemore, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Edwin Theodore Wy- 
man, M.D. (Pediatrics); Assistants: — Gordon 
Douglas Atkinson, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); 
Clarence Edward Bird, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Edward Mervin Bridge, S.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Randolph Kunhardt Byers, M.D. (Pediatrics); 
George Colket Caner, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Paul Austin Chandler, $.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Joseph Powitzer Cohen, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); 
Archibald Barklie Coulter, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Robert Dudley Curtis, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Charles Orrin Day, A.B., M.D. (Otology); Richard 
Dresser, Ph.B., M.D. (Roentgenology); Edwin 
Blakeslee Dunphy, S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Harold Burney Eaton, M.D. (Neurology); Richard 
Spelman Eustis, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Lang- 
don Frothingham, M.D.V. (Comparatire Pathol- 
ogy); Robert Norton Ganz, A.B., M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); Stanton Garfield, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Henry Warren George (Pharmacology); Thomas 
Rodman Goethals, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Fred- 
erick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynecology); Robert Lin- 
coln Goodale, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Edwin 
Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward 
Scott Goodwin, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Roger Col- 
gate Graves, A.B., M.D. (Genitc-Urinary Surgery); 
Arthur Moses Greenwood, A.B., M.D. (Der- 
matology); George Martin Guest, $.B., M.D., A.M. 
(Pediatrics); Paul Gustafson, A.B., M.D. (Obstet- 
rics); Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); 
Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Ed- 
win Parker Hayden, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Ed- 
wards Woodbridge Herman, M.D. (Laryngology); 
Albert Aurelius Horner, A.B., M.D. (Tropical 
Medicine); Lyman Howard Hoyt, M.D. (Medicine); 
Norman McLeod Hunter, M.D., C.M. (Laryn- 
gology); Harold Valmore Hyde, S.B., M.D. (An- 
atomy and Gynecology); Delbert Linscott Jackson, 
S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Benjamin Franklin Jones, 
A.B. (Physiology); Edward Winslow Karcher, 
M.D. (Syphilology); Charles Hazard Kimberly. 
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A.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); James Caleb Kirby, 
M.D. (Laryngology); Clement Ireneus Krantz, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Clarence Guy Lane, A.B., 
M.D. (Dermatology); Eliot Horton Luther, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. 
(Bislogical Chemistry); Frederick James Lynch, 
$.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Arthur Bates Lyon, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Reginald Dimock Mar- 
geson, M.D. (Anatomy and Gynxcology); Robert 
fhorniill Monroe, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Pro- 
dromos Nicholas Papas, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
U ury Surgery); George Calvin Prather, M.D. 
(Anatumy); Tracy Jackson Putnam, A.B., M.D. 
Surgery); Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, A.B., M.D. 
Ophth gy); Jack Rock, S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics 
| jna gy); William Alexander Rogers, 
. M.D. (Surgery); Eli Charles Romberg, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Be njamin Sachs, B.L., 
. (Ophthalmology); William Martindale Shed- 
den, A.B., M.D {fnatumy); Edward Bernard 
Sheehan, A.M., M.D. (Gynecology); Amzi Bedell 
,oemaker, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); War- 
ren Richards Sisson, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Avraham Solomon Small, M.D. (Pediatrics); Jud- 
son Arthur Smith, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Dun- 
can Campbell Smyth, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology 
nd O Jy); Horace Kennedy Sowles, A.B., M.D. 
Surgery); Harvey Spencer, A.B., M.D. (Pediat- 
r James Leavitt Stoddard, A.B., M.D. 
Wf - Lee Edwards Sutton, $.B., M.D. 
Pedi s); John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D. (06- 
st : n Walder 7 ) 
Surgery); Joseph Vincent 7 
: ul lisle Tetft, ¢ 
1 trics); William Tecumseh Sherman Thorn- 
dise, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Richard Goodwin 
Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Sidney 
Hertz Weiner, M.D. (Pediatrics); Theodore Stan- 
Jey Wilder, M.D. (Pediatrics); William Irving Wig- 
gin, M.D. (Laryngology); John Thomas Williams, 
M.D. (Gynecology); Harold George Wolff, 5.B., 
M.D. (Neuropathology); George Henry Wright, 
D.M.D. Laryngology); William Bartholomew 
Young, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics). Alumni Instructor 
in M ne: Samuel Albert Levine, A.I 
Alu Assistants: Saul Berman, A.B., M.D. 
Obstetrics); William Bosworth Castle, M.D. 
rald Norton Hoeffel, M.D. (Pedi- 
hing Fellows: Joseph Scar- 
a. logical Chemistry); 
McGavran, A.B. (Comparative 
Edy son, S.B. (Histology 
tesearch Fellows: Taeodore George Harwood Drake, 
Pediatrics); Henry Stone Forbes, A.B., 
itropathology); Richard Bruce King, 
) J William Gordon Lennox, 
A.M., M.D. (Neuropathology); Wilfred Lawrence 
McKenzie, M.B. (Child Hygiene); Donald Ma- 
comber, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Yellapragad 
Subba Row, S.B., M.B. (Biological Chemistry); 
William Thomas Sulter, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
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r A. Physiol 
John Grove Kuhns, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 


GY); 


John Verner Leech, S.B., A.M. (Hi tology); Valy 
Menkin, $.B., A.M. (Physiology); Clirence Allis ae 
Morrell, A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Gordon 
Clark Ring, $.B., A.M. (Physiology); Embree Rec- 
tor Rose, A.M. (Biological Chemistry); Elroy 
Franklin Sheldon, A.M. (Histology); Ke nneth 
Wade Thompson, A.B. (Pharmacology); Chester 
Morse Jones, A.B., M.D., Henry Pickerin; Wal- 
colt Fellow in Clinical Medicine; Roy Graham 
Hoskins, Ph.D., Research Associate in Phys 0Y; 
Perey Allen Leddy, Ph.G., M.D., Edward Nick 
ling Bradford Fellow in Medicine. 

Graduate Courses in Medicine: Associates: Zab liel 
Boylston Adams, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery): E]}- 
liott Gray Brackett, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Frederic Jay Cotton, A.M., M.D. (Surgery); John 
Henry Cunningham, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); Lincoln Davis, A.B., M.D. (Surger Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, $.B., M.D. (Orthop Sur- 
gery); Allen Greenwood, M.D. (Ophtha yy); 
tichard $Frothingham O'Neil, M.D. (Genito. 
Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank Painter, A.B. 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Mark Homer Rogers 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Hugh W ms, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery). Instructors: Gordon Berry 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Ernest Granville Crab- 
tree, Ph.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); War- 
vard Hersey Crabtree, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Uri- 
nary Surgery); Frank Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. 
Physical Therapeutics); Ralph Clinton Larrabee 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Charles Galloupe Mister, 
$.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Alfred Rolfe, M.D. 

roctology); LeRoy Allen Schall, M.D. (Laryn- 

yy); George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Gen- 
ito-Urinary Surgery); Franklin Warren White, 
S.B., M.D. Mie licine > Frank Pe C1 IW ms, 
M.D. (Proctology). Clinical Assistants: Daniel 
Francis Mahoney, M.D. (Surgery); Nathanicl Niles 
Morse, Litt. B., M.D. {nasthesia); Lincoln 
Fleetford Sise, A.B., M.D. (Anesthesia); Assist- 
ants: Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Mi 
Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D. (M« 
John Dexter Camp, S.B., M.D. (Roentg y); 
, rd Keith Ellis, M.D. (Ophthalmolog Seth 
hall Fitchet, A.B., M.D., B.P.H. (Ort/ 

; Edmund Boyd Fitzgerald, A.B., M.D. 
s); Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Me : 
ser, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 















den Grifen, A.B., M.D. (Medi 
brook Lowell, 


M.D. (Gynecology); X- 
Rogers, M.D. (Orth pedic Surgery); Joseph 
ry Shortell, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); How- 
Sprague, A.B., M.D. (Me 








Irv I 
thaniel Knight Wood, A.B., 
Fellow in Otology: Lyman Richard 
School of Public Health: Cecil k 
M.D., Assistant Dean. Lecturers: Afranio do Am- 
aral, Litt. B., M.D., Dr. P. H. (Ophiology); Geo 
Hoyt Bigelow, A.B., M.D., Dr.P.H. (Pul 
Health Administration); Carlos Chagas, M.D., A.M 
Tropical Medicine); Charles Value Chapin, A.B., 
M.D., 5.D. (Public Health Administration Wil- 
liam Edgar Deeks, A.M., M.D. (Tropical Medi- 
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cine); Alexander Hamilton Rice, A.M., M.D. (Dis- 
eases of South America). Associates: William Lloyd 
Aycock, M.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); 
Francis Browne Grinnell, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology 
and Immunology); Clarence Linwood Scammon, 
A.B., M.D. (Public Health Administration); Jo- 
seph Williams Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D. (Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene). Instructors: How- 
ard Baneroft Andervont, M.D. (Epidemiology); 
Merrill Edwin Champion, A.B., M.D. (Child Hy- 
giene); William Irving Clark, Jr., A.B., M.D. (The 
Practice of Industrial Medicine); Louis Riley Dan- 
jiels (The Practice of Industrial Medicine); Wil- 
Jiam Augustus Hinton, $.B., M.D. (Bacteriology 
and Immunology); Fred Winslow Morse, Jr., $.B., 
M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology); Robert 
Nason Nye, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immun- 
ology); Derric ¢ hoate Parmenter, A.B., M.D. (In- 
dustrial Medicine); Robert Stanley Quinby, M.D. 
(The Practice of Industrial Medicine); Elliott Stir- 
ling Andrew Robinson, Ph.D., M.D. (Bacteriology 
and Immunology and Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene); Jack Henry Sandground, $.D. Tropical 
Helminthology); Louis Agassiz Shaw, A.B. (Physi- 
ology); Max Theiler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. 


and H. (Tropical Medicine). Research Fellows: 
Wilfred Lawrence McKenzie, M.B. (Child Hy- 
giene); Fe i-f in Tang, M D. (Bacte riology ° Assist- 


ants: Henry Byron Elkind, M.D., Dr.P.H. (Men- 
tal Hygiene); Albert Aurelius Hornor, A.B., M.D. 


(Tropical Medicine); Edward Augustus Lane, 
M.D. (Public Health Administration); Werbert 
Luther Lombard, A.B., M.D., M.B.H. (Public 


Health Administration); Noel Gates Monroe, A.B., 
M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Halstead Graeme 
Murray, M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Frank Ed- 
ward Schubmehl, M.D. (Industrial Medicine); 
Harold Wentworth Stevens, A.B., M.D. ([ndus- 
trial Medicine); Lee Edwards Sutton, S.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Robert Matthew Thomson (Ventila- 
tion and Illumination). 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Law- 
rence Turner Fairhall, Instructor in Physiology; 
Constantin Prodomos Yaglou, Instructor in Venti- 
lation and Illumination; Marshall Hertig, Assistant 
Professor of Medical Entomology; Frederick Clif- 
ton Packard, Jr., Assistant Professor of Public 
Speaking; Edwin Carter Blaisdell, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Clinical Dentistry; Heinrich Wilhelm Brink- 
mann and Joseph Leonard Walsh, Tutors in the 
Division f Mathematics. 

From May 9, 1927: Ernest Henry Wilson, Keeper 
of the Arnold Arboretum; Oakes Ames, Chairman of 
the Council of Botanical Collections, Supervisor of the 
Biological Laboratory and Botanic Garden in Cuba, 
the Arnold Arboretum, and the Botanical Museum. 

From September 1, 1927: Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 


George David Birkhoff, Tutor in the Division of 





Mathematics. Julian Lowell Coolidge, Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, William Fogg Osgood, 
Oliver Dimon Kellogg, and William Casper 


Graustein, Tutors. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Clinical Professor of Operative Bentistry, 
to serve from September 1, 1927: Where- 
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upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Martin Bassett Dill was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Oral Pathology, to serve from 
September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Kurt 
Hermann Thoma was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
Medical School, to serve while detailed 
here by the United States Government: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Harry Gage Wyer was elected. 

Voted that the President and Fellows be 
requested to communicate to the Board 
of Overseers at their meeting of May 9, 
1927, the resignation of Henry Pickering 
Walcott, a Fellow of the Corporation, and 
to ask that the President and Fellows may 
have the consent of the Overseers to pro- 
ceed to the election of a Fellow in his 
place. The consent of the Board of Over- 
seers having been obtained, voted to 
proceed to the election of a Fellow of the 
Corporation in place of Henry Pickering 
Walcott, resigned: Whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., was elected. 

Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Walter Robert Mat- 
thews, William Belden Noble Lecturer for 
the year 1927-28. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, that for students en- 
tering the Dental School on or after Sep- 
tember, 1928, the tuition fee be $400 per 
year. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, that the tuition fee in that School be 
increased from $250 to $300, to become 
effective for all students with the opening 
of the academic year 1927-28. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor G. Harold Edgell for the first half of 
1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
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established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Stanley Cobb for the second half of 1927— 
28. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor J. Tucker Murray for the academic 
year 1927-28, in with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 


accordance 


1880. 
Voted to grant leave of absence to Sec- 
retary George W. Robinson for the aca- 


demic year 1927-28. 


Meeting of May 23, 1927 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $98,023.47 





for the Richard P. Strong Fund in Tropical 
Me licine. 
fo sundry subscribers for the gifts o {$52,000 in 


cash and securities valued at $15,228 for the Har- 
vard War Memorial. 

, ibscribers for the gifts of 812,500 for 
gue Sargent Memorial Fund.” 


fo sundry s 
“The Charles Sprz 

fo sundry subscribers for the gifts of $12,720 for 
the Robert W. Lovett Memorial. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $8500 in support of the cause and 
mode of transmission of Infantile Paralysis. 

. indry subscribers for the gifts of $5000 for 
the Medical School dormitory. 

lo Mr. Gerard Swope for his gift of $2500 for the 
Astr mont | OF ry atory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts cf $16,025 
for Peabody Museum explorations. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $1056.72 towards the Law School En- 




















dowment. 
['o the Class of 1903 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

lo the Class of 1902 for the gift of $450 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
1000 for salaries in the Peabody Museum. 

lo Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $1000 
towards the expenses of the Kerkuk expedition of 
the Semitic Museum. 

lo an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the Warner expedition of the Fogg Museum. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of five hundred dollars for the purchase of books for 
the Library. 

lo sundry s 








ibseribers for the gifts of $400 for fire 
is at the Harvard Forest. 

Charles A. Moore, Jr., for his gift of 
he purchase of books for the Bu. iness 


apparat 
lo Mr. 


$347.47 f 








School Library. 





[September 


To Mr. Ward Thoron for his gift of $125 and to 
Messrs. Frank Brewster and Herbert G. Wood- 
worth for their gifts of 8100 each for the Depart- 
ment of the Classics 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $250 for 
the Department of Botany. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for 
the gift of $170 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Mr. James Duncan Phillips for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the Peabody 
Museum library. 

To the Sophocles Dramatic Club for the gift of 
$90 for the Phoutrides Scholarship Fund. 

To the Boston Lying-in Hospits] for the gift of 
$50 for the Medical School library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 fi 
cidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 33 for the 
Brackett Professorship. 

To Professor Francis G. Peabody for his velual le 
collection of Utopias given to the Cellege Library 
in accordance with the terms of his letter dated 


May 12, 1927. 


r ins 


Voted to accept with gratitude the gen- 
erous offer of Viscount Grey to establsh 
a fund of $1500, the income to be used for 
the purchase of books for the library. 

oted to accept the generous offer of 
Dr. Charles J. White to give to the De- 
partment of Dermatology certain contents 
of his office at the Medical School in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his letter dated 
May 20, 1927. 

Voted to accept the generous offer of 
members of the Committee to Visit the 
Department of Economics and _ their 
friends to contribute $1750 a year for the 
next three years for the use of the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of the 
letter from Mr. Edgar C. Felton dated 
May 18, 1927. 

Voted to authorize F. W. Hunnewell to 
sign a receipt accepting the statue known 
as “The Meleager” bequeathed to the 
University under the will of the late Edith 
Forbes Webster. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted to take effect September 1, 
1927: 

Stuart Brown Sommerville, as Instructor in 
Mathematics; Bengt Leopold Knutsson Hamiltcn, 
as Instructor in Pediatrics; Jimes Savage Stcne, 
as Instructor in Surgery; Don: ld Borden Smith, as 
Assistant Professcr of Business Statistics; Don:ld 
Kirk David, as Associate Professor of Marketing; 
Jacob Hugh Jackson, as Professor of Accounting. 
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Voted to make the followi>g app. int- 
ments. 


For the second half of 1926-27: Egan Lorenz, Re- 
search Fellow in Physics. 

For the second he lf of 1927-28: William Suddards 
Franklin, Lecturer on Physics; Constantin Cara- 
théodory, Lecturer on Mathematics. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Francis 
Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corporation; 
Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller; 
Wilford Cook Saeger, Editor of the Alumni Direc- 
tory and the Quinquennial Catalogue; Bruce Rogers, 
Printing Adviser to the Press; Joseph Wright, Super- 
intendent of the Library for Munictpal Research. 
Assistants: Astronomy: Loring Beal Andrews; 
English: Frank Gees Black, Fredson Thayer Bow- 
ers, James Madison Carpenter, Edward Hooker 
Dewey, Shirley Wileox Harvey, John Belfort 
Keogh, John Richard Moore, Robert Lovejoy Ray- 
mond, Jr., Hamilton Martin Smyzer, Lawrence 
Stauffer Wright, Nelson Sherwin Bushnell. Fine 
Arts: Murray Pease. Government: Carl Rudolph 
Vickers, Norman Judson Padelford, Thornton 
Chapman Sincl ir, James Quayle Nealey, Jr., 
Albert Edward Hindmarsh, Payson Sibley Wild, 
Jr., Henry Reiff, Arthur Watson Bromage, Frank 
Spencer BaltLis, Jr., Roland Arthur Colby. His- 
tory: Dana Bennett Durand, Stanley de Jongh Os- 
borne, Vincent Mary Scramuzza, James Carroll 
McDonald, Henry Wadsworth Clark, Mitchell 
Gratwick, Wilour Kitchener Jordan, Allan Evans, 
Max Gideonse. Instructors: Bartlett Jere Whiting, 
Robert Wheaton Coues, and Albert Joseph Me- 
Mullen, in English; Paul Derham Cram, in History; 
Charles Wexler, in Mathematics; Henry Alexander 
Murray, Jr., in Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology; 
Cliude Watson Bruce, in Astronomy. Instructors 
] and Latin and Tutors in the Division of 


" 











in Greek 


Ancient Languages: Evie Charles Woodcock, 
Chester Tevis Lane. Instructors in Government 
and Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics: Paul Whitcomb Williams, Ken- 


neth Carey Cole, Robert Lee Hyatt, Jr., Rupert 
Emerson, William Henry Nelson, Edward Cyril 
Wynne. Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics: 
Arthur William Marget, Donald Holmes Wallace, 
Douglass Vincent Brown, Lauchlin Bernard Currie, 
Conrad Payling Wright, Richard Vincent Gilbert, 
Karl Worth Bigelow, Samuel Sommerville Strat- 
ton, Talcott Parsons. Lecturer on History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Ecomomics: Michael Karpovich. Instructors in His- 
tory and Tutors in the Division of History, Gorern- 
md EB ies: Merrill Ten Broeck Spald- 
Arthur Reginald Marsden Lower, Paul Her- 











nom 


ing, 


and Economics: John Fairfield Sly. Lec- 
Langdon Warner and Leonard Opdycke, 
on Fine Arts; Stanley Kuhl Hornbeck, on History 
é Far East; Alfred Francis Pribram, on History. 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University: 
t Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Director; 
1g Chambe-l-in Simmons, M.D., 

Charles Jackson, A.B., Treasurer; William 
A.B., Deputy Treasurer; James 





Secre- 





_— 


/ 
Perkins Homans, 
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Homer Wright, A.M., M.D., S.D., Pathologist, in 
charge of State Disgnosis Service; Simeon Burt 
Wolbech, M.D., Pathologist; Paul Frederick Deege, 
M.D., Assistant Pathologist; Willi: m Duane, Ph.D., 
S.D., Research Fellow in Physics; Henry Lyman, 
A.B., M.D., Consulting Chemist. Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital: Robe:t Battey Green- 


ough, A.B., M.D., Surgeon in charge; Chi nning 
Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., George 
Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Surgeon; George Adams 
Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D., Surgeon; Ernest Merrill 
Daland, A.B., M.D., Surgeon; George Richards 
Minot, A.B., M.D., Physician and Chief of Medical 
Laboratory; Henry Jackson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Asso- 
ciate Physician; Willizm Martind: le Shedden, A.B., 
M.D., Surgeon to Out-Patients; Edwin Parker Hay- 
den, A.B., M.D., Surgeon to Out-Patients; Daniel 
Crosby Greene, A.B., M.D., Laryngolo ; Ed- 
wards Woodbridge Herman, M.D., Assistant 
Laryngologist; Varaztad Hovheness Kazzenjien, 
D.M.D., M.D., Assistant Laryngologist; arl 
Helge Ernlund, A.B., D.M.D., M.D.. Assistant 
Laryngologist; Lawrie Byron Morison, M.D., 
Consulting Roentgenologist; Merrill Cli ry Sosman, 
A.B., M.D., Consulting Roentgenolo, Robert 
Glass Vance, Jr., M.D., Roentgenologist; Arthur 
Moses Greenwood, A.B., M.D., Dermatologist. 

Assistant Deans, Harvard College: Robert Earle 
Bacon, George Grenville Benedict, Mitchell Gret- 
wick, Willis m Ichabod Nichels. 

Graduate School of Education: Charles Swein 
Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English; 
George Alonzo Mi-ick, Lecturer on Elementary Edu- 
cation; Arthur O:lo Norton, Lecturer cn the His- 
tory of Education; Francis Leonard Bacon, Lecturer 
on Secondary Education; Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Augustus Delafield Zenzig, Lecturer cn the 
Teaching of Music; Ransom Alphonso Greene, 
Lecturer on the Mental Diagnosis of Children; Rick- 
ard Day Allen, Lecturer on Vocaticnal Guidance; 
Edward Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Educaticn of the 
Blind; Jesse Buttrick Davis, Lecturer on Secondary 
Education; Cooper Harold Langford and Harry 
Franklin Latshaw, Instructors in  Educaticn; 
Charles Alden Selzer, Kenneth Arnold Agee, and 
Robert Allan Young, Assistants in Education; 
Charles Webster St. John, Secretary; John Joseph 
Mahoney, Director of Extension Courses. 


Surgeon; 























Voted to appoint Charles Swain 


Thomas, Philip Putnam Chase, and John 
Joseph Mahoney, members of the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Education for 
one year from September 1, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1927: 

W: ll:ce Hume Carothers, Instructor in Chemistry; 
William Leonerd Langer, Assistant Professor cf 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, Gcv- 
ernment, and Economics; Don: ld Snedden and New- 
ton Henry Pleck, Assistant Professors of Educaticn. 

Medical Schoo!: Edward Clark Streeter, Lecturer 
on the History of Medicine; Frederick Taylor Lord, 
Instructor in Medicine; Gilbert Horrax, Instructor 
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in Surgery; Merrill Clary Sosman, Instructor in 
Roentgenology; George Burgess Magrath, Instructor 
in Legal Medicine; Shields Warren, Instructor in 
Pathology; Bronson Crothers, Instructor in Pedi- 
atrics; William Edwards Ladd, Assistant Professor 
of Surgery; Robert Montraville Green, Assistant 
Professor of Applied Anatomy; Benjamin White, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology 
and Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Warry Clyde 
Trimble, Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry; 
Joseph Charles Aub, Aclie Vernon Booc, and Joseph 
Freloar Wearn, Assistant Professors of Medicine; 
James Homer Wright, Assistant Professor of Pa- 
thology; Alired Clarence Redfield and Perey Gold- 
thwaite Stiles, Assistant Professor of Physiology; 





James Dellinger Barney, A ant Professor of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Joshua Clapp Hubbard, 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; George Richards 


Minot and William Henry Robey, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Medicine; Edwin Hemphill Place, Clinical 
Professor of Pediatrics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from September 1, 1927: 

John Henry Williams and Abbott Payson Usher, 
Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Abnormal and Dy- 
namic Psychology, to serve for one year 
from September 1, 1927: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Mor- 
ton Prince was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that James 
Bryant Conant was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Fine Arts, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Paul Joseph 
Sachs was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Public Utility Management, 
to serve from September 1, 1927: Where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Philip Cabot was elected. 

Voted to establish the William Ziegler 
Professorship of International Relation- 
ships. 

Voted to change the title of Alanson 
Williston Parkes, Jr., from Assistant to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Phystcs, from 
September 1, 1926. 








[September 





Voted to grant leaves of absence to the 
following: Associate Professor Irving W, 
Bailey for the second half of 1926-97: 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger for the 
first half of 1927-28; Faculty Instructor 
C. C. Brinton for 1927-28; 
James R. Jewett for 1927-28. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 


Professor 


fessor T. N. Carver and to Associate Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer for the second half 
of 1927-28, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Yeomans for the second 
half of 1927-28, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to make a grant from the income 
of the Milton Fund to Associate Professor 
Abbott P. Usher for 1927-28 for clerical 
assistance and for photostatic and photo- 
graphic work in the Spanish Archives in 
connection with a research on the sixteenth 
century price revolution in Spain and the 
manuscript **The Application of the So- 


ciological Method to Economic History.” 


Meeting of June 11, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $167,434.35. 

From the estate of John Albert Estabrooks, 
$6000 for the unrestricted use of the University 
and $6000 for the unrestricted use of the Harvard 
Union. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50,000 in 
cash and securities valued at $8144 in securities for 
the Law School Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $29,292.29 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $28,010 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Judge and Mrs. George A. Carpenter, Mr. 
George B. Carpenter and Mrs. Edward J. Berming- 
ham for the gift of $25,000 for the Isham Carpenter 
Scholarship. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,090 
for the Harvard War Memorial. 

From the Everett estate, a valuable and inter- 
esting daguerreotype of Edward Everett. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the gift of $10,000 for Summer School fellowships 
in Fine Arts. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1500, to Mr. William Farnsworth for his gift of 
31090, to Mr. Joseph T. Tower, Jr., for his gift of 
$50, to Professor John L. Lowes for his gift of $25 
and to Mr. Edgar H. Wells for his gift of $24.51 for 
the purchase of books for the Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift 
of $2100 for scholarships. 

To the F. & R. Lazarus and Company and 
R. H. Macy and Company for their gifts of $1000 
each for the case system of teaching, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1976.53 
for the Richard P. Strong Fundin Tropical Medicine. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1750 for 
the Department of Economics. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Edward S. Steinam for his gift of $1000 
for special research in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for his gift of $1000, 
to Mr. G. A. Pfeiffer for his gift of $500 and to 
Mr. Howard L. Goodhart for his gift of $50 for the 
Kerkuk expedition of the Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $880 for 
publishing “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $810 for the 
Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial. 

To the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
for the gift of $750 for the du Pont Fellowship. 

To Professor F. Lowell Kennedy for his gift of 
$660 for the Engineering School. 

To Mr. Charles E. Stratton for his gift of $500 for 
the Arnold Arboretum Endowment. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz and Ernest B. 
Dane for their gifts of $200 each for the Bermuda 
Biological Station. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $400 
for the scholarships for 1927-28. 

To Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck and Mr. George 
R. Agassiz for their gifts of $182 each and to Mr. 
Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $273 for the 
pension fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Caleb E. Smith for his gift of $250 for 
the Freshman Loan. 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for her gift of $225 
for the Potter Prizes, 

To Mr. John E. Thayer for his gift of $100, and 
to Mr. Lawrence Grinnell for his gift of $50 for 
Peabody Museum explorations and to Mr. John 
B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $100 for the Peabody 
Museum Libr 





To Mrs. Fredesick Winsor for her gift of $100 for 
the fire apparatus, Harvard Forest. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jack- 
son, Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 
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To the Harvard Club of Vermont for the gift of 
$50 towards the scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker & Company, Inc., for the 
gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25 for the 
Jay Backus Woodworth Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $15 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5 for 
special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To each contributor to the Charles Sprague 
Sargent Memorial Fund for the endowment of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

To each contributor to the Robert W. Lovett 
Memorial Foundation. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Charles C. Goodwin for her generous 
gifts: 

To Harvard College Library, a manuscript col- 
lection of log books and manuscript journals kept 
by Mrs. Goodwin's father, Captain William Dane 
Phelps, bet ween the years 1828 and 1848 embracing 
voyages to the Mediterranean, South America, and 
California, and containing detziled accounts of 
scenes and events in California from 1841 to 1848, 
including meetings with Sutter and Fremont and 
describing the attempts of the Mexican com- 
mander, Gen. Castro, to drive Fremont from the 
region. 

To the Peabody Museum, three priceless Cali- 
fornia Indian feather mantles, which were given to 
Captain Phelps by Captain Sutter. 

To the Edueation Collection in Harvard College 
Library, a collection of interesting educational 
documents. 

Tre following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1927: Percy Allen 
Leddy, as Edward H. Bradford Fellow in Medicine; 
John Rison Fordyce, Jr., as Proctor; Lincoln Fleet- 
ford Sise, as Clinical Assistant in Anesthesia, 
Courses for Graduates: Cooper Harold Langford, 
as Instructor in Education; Joseph Newhall Lin- 
coln and Carl Converse Colby, as Instructors in 
Romance Languages and Tutors in the Division of 
Modern Languages; John Nash Douglas Bush, as 
Instructor in English and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages. 


Voted to make the following appcint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1927: William 
Conkling Ladd, Proctor; George Washington Cram, 
Secretary of the Faculty of the Engineering School; 
Philip Putnam Chase, Director of the Summer 
School; William Henry Nelson, Assistant Decn of 
Harvard College. Associates: in Anthropology: 
Frederick Roelker Wulsin, George Schwab, Cor- 
nelius Burton Cosgrove. Austin Teaching Fel- 
lows: Frederick Kroeber Sparrow, Jr., in Botany; 





























































1 Baltzly, Maleolm Dole, and Albert Clar- 
is, in Chemistry; John Reed Moseley and 
Soogvar Reed, in Geology; Julian Jay 
Petty, in Geography; Paul Abbott Schafer, in 
Meteorology. Assistants: in Fine Arts: Erwin Otto- 
mar Christensen, William Douglas Richmond, 
Payson Rex Webber, Eric Hyde Lord Sexton; in 
Government: Paul Revere Hutchinson; in Govern- 
ment and History: Joseph Reese Strayer; in Psy- 
chology: John Volkmann; in History: Allen Richard 
Foley, Harvey Golden, W: Iter Sumner Hayward, 
Donald Cope McKay, Harold Charles Deutsch; in 
Physics: Philip Mark Barr, Austin Rogers Frey, 
Gardner Atherton Norton, Allinson Williston 
Parkes, Jr., Raymond Leonard Steinberger, Roger 
Wayne Hickman, James Daniel LeVan, William 
McLean Applegate, Ralph Horton Hauser, Howard 
Parker Stabler, James Cramer Hudson.  Instruc- 
tors: John Jacob Glessner, in English; Nor.is Folger 
Hall, in Chemistry; Haven Palmer Perlins and 
Sincl ir Kerby-Miller, in Philosophy; Ralph Gor- 
don Lusk and Carey Gardiner Croneis, in Geology; 
Russell Gibson, in Economie Geology; Knox Charl- 
ton Bl.ck, Charles David Reid, William James 
Cahill, and Franzo Hazlett Crawford, in Physics; 
Jeffries Wyman, Jr., in Zodlogy; Warren Edward 
Montsie, in Frinch. Lecturers: George Parker 
Winship, on History of Printing; Walter Eugene 
Clark, on Indic Philology; Adolph Gol Ischmidt, on 
Fin: Arts and t'e History of German Culture. Bay- 
ard Cutting Fellow for Research in Physics: Franzo 
Hazlett Crawford. Tutors: in the Division of 
Mod: ri L iInguages: John Jac »b Glessner and 
Archimede Marni; in the Division of Fine Arts: 
Payson Rex Webber, Eric Hyde Lord Sexton, and 
Walter Muis Whitelill, Jr.; in the Division of 
Philosophy: James Ford, Haven Palmer Perkins, 
and Sincliir Kerby-Miller; in the Division of Bio- 
logy; Jeffries Wyman, Jr. 

Graduate School of Business Administration: 
Edwin Clyde Robbins, Lecturer on Industrial Man- 
agement; Homer Newton Sweet, Lecturer on Ac- 
counting. 

Medical School: Charles Soucek Kubik, Assistant 
in Neurology and Neuropathology; Ray Fletcher 
Farquharson, Research Fellow in Medicine; Her- 
bert Walker, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Dental School: Lecturers: Earnest Albert Hooton, 
Ph.D., Litt. B. (Anthropology of the Head); Edwin 
Newell Kent, D.M.D. (The Conduct of Practice); 
Halsey Beach Loder, $.B., M.D. (Surgical Patho- 
logy and Surgery); Walter Vern McGilvra, D.M.D. 
(Anaesthesia). Instructors in Operative Dentistry: 
Lawrence Wetherbee Bowers, D.M.D.; Walter 
Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Francis Paul Devlin, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Leon Edward Dulac, D.M.D.; Gordon 
Hall, D.M.D.; Cedrie Frasier Harring, D.M.D.; 
Walter Holland Irvine, D.M.D.; Paul Burrows 
Le Baron, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye Loveland, 
D.M.D.; Joseph William Nevins, D.M.D.; Charles 
Gilman Pike, D.M.D.; John Gilbert Ray, D.M.D.; 
Harold Chester Robinson, D.M.D.; Chester Leigh 
Sandiford, D.M.D.; Clarence Geddes Severy, 
D.M.D.; David Frederick Spinney, D.M.D.; Wil- 
liam Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; George Abel 
Staples, D.M.D.; Benjamin Strout Stevens, 
D.M.D.; Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D.; John Tal- 
bot Timlin, D.M.D.; Ralph Maurice Towle, 
D.M.D.; Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, D.M.D.,; 
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Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D.; Eugene 
Barry Wyman, D.M.D.; Arthur Price Young, 
D.M.D. Instructors in Prosthetic De ntistry: 
Charles William Goetz, D.M.D.; Arthur Welling- 
ton Hicks, D.M.D.; Charles Henry Morton, Jr., 
D.M.D.; Raymond James Nagle, A.B., D.M.D.; 
Rolla Beane Sargent, D.M.D.; Richard Burton 
Smith, D.M.D.; Richard Lawrence Smith, D.M.D.; 
Norman Warren Swett, D.M.D.; John Raymond 
Wallace, D.M.D. Instructors in Extracting and 
Anasthesia: John Hassan Jaffar, D.M.D.; Frink 
Herbert Leslie, D.M.D.; Russell Samuel Phillips, 
D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius Ring, D.M.D.; Oliver 
Perry Wolfe, D.M.D. Instructors in. Orthodontia: 
George Nathan Abbott, D.M.D.; Cleophas Paul 
Bonin, D.M.D. Instructors in Oral Surgery: War- 
old Albert Kent, D.M.D.; Fred Goldsmith Rel- 
lins, D.M.D.; Charles Joseph Smith, D.M.D. In- 
structors: Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D. (Roent- 
genology); Shinji Fujishiro, D.D.S., D.M.D. (Or- 
thodontic Technique); Leonard Daniel Nathan, 
D.M.D. (Oral Pathology); Moses Solomon Streck, 
D.M.D. (Extracting and Oral Surgery). Assist- 
ants in Operative Dentistry: Paul Edmund Boyle, 
D.M.D.; Harold Edward Dyer, D.M.D.; Elbert 
Swift Godfrey, D.M.D.; Victor Ivan Merriam, 
D.M.D.; Charles Berry Sawyer, D.M.D.; Boyd 
William Wasgatt, D.M.D. Assistants in Roent- 
genology: Ralph Thomas Carder, D.M.D.; Harcld 
Joseph Cox, D.M.D. Assistants: Burton Jordan 
Gove, D.M.D. (Oral Pathology); Frederick Alchorn 
Haley, D.M.D. (Extracting and Anasthesia); FEv- 
erett Adams Tisdale, D.M.D. (Orthodcntic Tech- 
nique). 








For the first half of 1927-28: Frederick Merk, 
Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges (Carle- 
ton, Grinnell and Pomona Colleges). 

For the second half of 1927-28: Ralph Beatley, 
Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges (Belvit, 
Knox and Colorado Colleges); André Koszul, Ez- 
change Professor from France. 

Voted to appoint Stanley Kuhl Horn- 
beck, Delmar Leighton, and Norris Fol- 
ger Hall, members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences for one year from September 
1, 1927. 

Voted to appoint Edward Andrews 
Lincoln Assistant Professor of Educaticn 
for one year from September 1, 1927. 

Voted to appoint Langdon Warner 
Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum for Re- 
search in Asia, for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1927: 

Herrmann Ludwig Blumgart, Instructor in Medi- 
cine; Harold Leonard Higgins, Assistant Professor 
of Pediatrics; Hallowell Davis, Assistant Professor 


of Physiology; David Bruce Dill, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Biological Chemistry; Erwin Haskell Schell, 
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Arsistant Professor of Industrial Management; 
Hirold Hazen Thuslby, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Management; Arthur Warren Hanson, As- 
sistant Professor of Accoun'ing; Arthur Vernon 
Woodworth, Assistant Professor of Finance. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Engineering School 
for the academic year 1927-28, and it was 
votel to appoint them: Hector James 
Hughes, Dean; Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Albert Sauveur, Lionel Simeon Marks, 
Grinnell Jones, Donald Hamilton Mce- 
Laughlin, Gordon Maskew Fair. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from September 1, 1927: 

Carroll William Dodge, Curator of the Farlow Her- 
barium and Library; Thomas Barbour, Custodian 
of the Biological Laboratory and Botanic Garden in 
Cuba; Lawrence Shaw Mayo, Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Business Statistics, 
to serve for five years from September 1, 
1927: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Theodore Henry Brown 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Marketing, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1927: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Malcolm Perrine McNair was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Investment Banking, 
to serve for five years from September 1, 
1927: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Clinton Poston Biddle 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Philosophy, to serve from 
September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Etienne 
Gilson was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Accounting, to serve from 
September 1, 1927: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Thomas 
Henry Sanders was elected. 

Voted to establish the Isidor Straus 
Professorship of Business History. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Isidor Straus Professor of Business His- 
tory, to serve from September 1, 1927: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Norman Scott Brien Gra’ 
was elected. 

Voted to establish the George Fisher 
Baker Professorship of Business Eco- 
nomics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
George Fisher Baker Professor of Business 
Economics, to serve from September 1, 
1927: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Wallace Brett Donham 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Commit- 
tee on International Research: Professor 
George G. Wilson, Chairman; Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, Professor Manley 
O. Hudson, Professor Frank W. Taussig, 
Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, to act with 
the following appointed by Radcliffe Col- 
lege, President Ada L. Comstock, Dean 
Bernice V. Brown. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Richard Case Berresford, John 
Newton Barbee, Jr., and Albert Henry 
O'Neal as undergraduate members of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1927-28. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: William Henry Nelson from Jn- 
structor to Lecturer on Government; Fenner 
Smith Barbour from Assistant in En- 
gineering Drawing to Assistant in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
structor Soma Weiss for the first half of 
1927-28. 


Meeting of June 22, 1927 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 


accepted: 

From the estate of Charles Downer, $200,000 
for the purpose of establishing and endowing a per- 
manent scholarship fund to be known as the 
Charles Downer Scholarship Fund. 

From the estate of Susannah R. Norcross (Mrs. 
Otis Norcross) $17.71 additional. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. George F. Baker for his gift of $321,636.54 
for the Business School endowment. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$100,000 for the library of the School of Public 
Health and $24,750 for the current expenses of the 
School of Public Health. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100,000 
to establish the ‘‘Florence T. Baker Fund” the 
income to be used for the purchase of books and 
other printed material for the Business School 
Library. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $28,874.96 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. for Lis gift of $25,000 
and to Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of 
$3900 for the general purposes of the Business 
School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $26,239.70 
towards the Law School Endowment. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of 
$3500 for a special salary. 

To Mr. Walter C. Baylies for his gift of $3000 
for the case system of teaching in the Business 
School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4000 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campzign. 

To the Bon Ami Company for the gift of $3000 
for special research in the Business School. 

To the St. Joseph Lead Company for the gift 
of $2090 for Industrial Hygiene. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1750 
towards the expenses of the Kirkuk expedition of 
the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Jobn B. Stetson, Jr. for his gift of $1775, 
to Professor Roger B. Merriman for his gift of 
$100, to Messrs. George Higginson and Albert 
Matthews for their gifts of 825 each and to Mr. 
Alain C. White for his gift of $3.25 for the purchase 
of books for the library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $635 to- 
wards the Harvard Fund. 

To the Class of 1914 for the gift of $500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for 
the gift of $469.25 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $273 for 
the pension fund of the Peabody Museum and 
$250 for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of $250 for 
the Department of Botany. 

To Mr. Frederick P. I ish for his gift of $50 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $40 towards 
the Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $11 for 
the Harvard Forest. 

To Mr. George Henry Gay for his valuable gift 
of the John Gay Collection in memory of Ernest 
L. Gay. 

Voted to Nelson 


appoint Thomas 


Perkins, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 


June 1, 1927: Walter Smith Hanover, as As- 
sistant in Physiology. September 1, 1927: John 
Webster Spargo, as Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Lewis Rex 
Miller, as Assistant Professor of History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from June 1, 1927: Hyman Louis 
Kramer, Assistant in Medicine. For one year from 
September 1, 1927: Walter Buchanan Cline, As- 
sistant in Anthropology and Tutor in the Division of 
Anthropology; Lyman Bradford Smith, Assistant in 








Botany; Lawrence Percival Hall, Assistant in 
Chemistry; James Millar Graves, Assistant in 
Chemistry; Sterling Dow, Assistant in History; 


John Julian Ryan, Assistant in English; Dane 
Farnsworth Smith, Assistant in English; Gilbert 
Thomas Hoag, Instructor in English and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages; Christopher 
Roberts, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics; 
Martin Shugrue, Lecturer on Economics and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics; Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Lecturer on Eco- 
nomics and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics; Edwin Arthur Burtt, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy; Walter Thomas Layton, Lec- 
turer on Political Economy. Landscape Architec- 
ture: Howard Kenneth Menhinick, Instructor in 
City Planning; Albert Walter Iren Gotch, Assist- 
ant in City Planning; Robert Barrows Coe, 
sistant in Landscape Architecture; Ralph Lucas 
Reaser, Assistant in Landscape Architecture. Ene 
gineering School: Herbert Hersh Reichard, Re- 
search Assistant in Electrical Engineering; Myron 
Samuel Huckle, Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. School of Public Health: Joseph Briggs How- 
land, Lecturer on Hospital Administration; Leslie 
Hurd Wright, Assistant in Hospital Administra- 
tion; Filip Carolus Forsbeck, Research Fellow in 
Public Health Administration. 

Alfred Kaiming Chiu, Custodian of Chinese and 
Japanese Works, College Library. 

For the second half of 1927-28: Rupert Glendon 
Lodge, Lecturer on Philosophy. 

For two years from September 1, 1927: William 
Yandell Elliott, a member of the Committee on 
General Examinations in History, Government, 
and Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: Carl 
Joachim Friedrich, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; Clarence Henry Haring, a 
member of the Committee on General Examinations 
in Histcry, Government, and Economics. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, 
to serve for one year from September 1, 
1927: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
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it appeared that Eric Robert Dalrymple 
Maclagan was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, to 
serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Ronan 
Calistus Grady was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for the academic year 1927-28: 

Faculty members: William John Bingham, Chair- 
man; Alfred Worcester, Henry Pennypacker, 
Alfred Chester Hanford. Graduate members: 
Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., William Edmunds. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: James Quayle Dealey, Jr., from As- 
sistant to Instructor in Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; James Madison Car- 
penter from Assistant to Instructor in 
English. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, May 9 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, W. C. 
Boyden, Brent, Briggs, C. A. Coolidge, 
T. J. Coolidge, Drury, Felton, Gage, 
Howe, Jackson, James, Marvin, Moore, 
Perkins, Slocum, Thayer, Wendell, Woods, 
Young. 

The reading of the record of the previous 
meeting was omitted, and said record was 
approved. 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of Mr. Slocum to be 
Chairman of the Committee to Visit the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tionin the place of Mr. Hallowell deceased, 
and the Board voted to approve the same. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 31, March 14, March 28, and 
April 11, 1927 — 
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Electing James Angell McLaughlin, Professor 
of Law, to serve from September 1, 1927; Irving 
Widmer Bailey, Professor of Forestry, to serve 
from September 1, 1927; William Phillips Graves, 
W. H. Baker Professor of Gynecology, to serve 
from September 1, 1927; Edwin Crawford Kem- 
ble, Associate Professor of Physics, to serve from 
September 1, 1927; 

Appointing Ralph Hartley Wetmore, Tutor in 
the Division of Biology, for two years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927; Kirk Bryan, Assistant Professor of 
Physiography, for three years from September 1, 
1927; Leigh Hoadley, Assistant Professor of Zo- 
ology, for one year from September 1, 1927; 

Promoting John Clarke Slater to his second 
year on his second term as Assistant Professor 
of Physics, from September 1, 1927; 

Correcting the record of March 28, 1927, by 
changing the title of Irving Widmer Bailey from 
Professor of Forestry to Professor of Plant Anat- 
omy; 

Amending the Statutes of the University in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
joint committee appointed by the Corporation 
and the Board of Overseers — 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 25, 1927 — 


Appointing the following persons as members 
of the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for the year 1927-28, Henry 
Wyman Holmes, Dean, George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Walter Fenno Dearborn, John Marks 
Brewer, Leslie Olin Cummings; 

That the tuition in the Law School be raised to 
$300 for all new students entering in the school 
year 1927-28 and to $400 for all new students 
entering in the school year 1928-29; 

That beginning with the academic year 1927- 
28 a certificate of successful vaccination satis- 
factory to the Oliver Professor of Hygiene be re- 
quired of all new students allowed to register in 
any department of the University; 

Approving the following votes passed by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at their meeting of 
April 12, 1927, 

(1) That, beginning with the academic year 
1927-28, any Division, Department, or Com- 
mittee in charge of a field of concentration may, 
at its discretion, cease to offer General Final Ex- 
aminations for the Bachelor’s Degree in the mid- 
dle of the year and hold these examinations once 
only near the end of the College year. 

(Il) That the following be substituted for the 
present wording of paragraph 3, page 692, of the 
current catalogue: 

The ordinary period of residence and study 
required of a student who enters the Freshman 
s four years, but this period may, in some 
cases, be shortened in certain ways, as, for ex- 
ample, by securing credit for work satisfactorily 
performed at another college or in the Summer 
School, or by anticipating college studies at the 
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time of his admission; but no student will be 
recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science until he has completed at 
least one vear of residence and study as a candi- 
date for that degree; and no student regularly ad- 
mitted to the Freshman class will be recom- 
mended for the degree until he has completed 
three years of residence and study. In every 
case the final work in completion of the require- 
ments for the degree must be done under the 
direction of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, — 
And the Roard voted to consent to said 
votes. 

In answer to the request of the Board, 
presented at its meeting on April 11, 1927, 
concerning the total salary roll of the staff 
classified by University Departments, 
etc., the President of the University pre- 
sented a report which was accepted by the 
Board and ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 9, 1927 — 

That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Board of Overseers at their meeting 
of May 9, 1927, the resignation of Henry Picker- 
ing Walcott, a Fellow of the Corporation, and 
to ask that the President and Fellows may have 
the consent of the Overseers to proceed to the 
election of a Fellow in his place — 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The consent of the Board of Overseers 
having been obtained, the President and 
Fellows then proceeded to the election of 
a Fellow of the Corporation in the place of 
Henry Pickering Walcott, resigned, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that Jeremiah Smith, Jr., was elected, and 
thereupon the President of the University 
presented this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit, and said vote was laid over under 
the Rules. 

The President of the Board thereupon 
gave notice that a special meeting of the 

3oard will be held at the office of the 
President and Fellows, 50 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Tuesday, May 
17, 1927, to consider and act upon the 
aforesaid vote of the President and Fel- 
lows electing Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Fellow 
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of the Corporation in the place of Henry 
Pickering Walcott, resigned. 

As the election of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
to be a Fellow of the Corporation at the 
time that he is a candidate for election ag 
a member of the Board of Overseers, may 
give rise to a question of serious impor- 
tance, to wit, what persons shall be de- 
clared elected to the Board after the clos- 
ing of the polls on Commencement Day, 
1927, upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, the 
President of the Board appointed the fol- 
lowing special committee to consider the 
same and report at the adjourned meeting 
of the Board to be held on May 10, 1927: 
Mr. Young, Chairman, Dean Briggs, Mr. 
W. C. Boyden, Mr. Marvin, Mr. James. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 10 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Messrs. Agassiz, W. C. Boy- 
den, Brent, Briggs, C. A. Coolidge, Drury, 
Felton, Gage, Howe, Jackson, James, 
Marvin, Moore, Perkins, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wendell, Woods, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Felton was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 9, 1927 — 


Appointing Oakes Ames, Chairman of the 
Council of Botanical Collections, Supervisor of the 
Biological Laboratory and Botanic Garden in Cuba, 
the Arnold Arboretum and the Botanical Museum, 
from May 9, 1927; 

That, on recommendation of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education, the tuition fee in 
that School be increased from $250 to $300, to 
become effective for all students with the opening 
of the academic year 1927-28; 

That, on recommendation of the Administra- 
tive Board, for students entering the Dental 
School on or after September, 1928, the tuition 
fee be $400 per year; 

Appointing for three years from September 1, 
1927, Frederick Clifton Packard, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Public Speaking; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, Assistant Professor of Clinical Den- 
tistry; Heinrich Wilkelm Brinkmann, Tutor in 
the Division of Mathematics; Joseph Leonard 
Walsh, Tutor in the Divisicn of Mathematics 
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School of Public Health: Lawrence Turner Fair- 

hall, Znstructor in Physiology; Constantin Pro- 

domos Yaglou, Instructor in Ventilation and Illu- 
mination; Marshall Hertig, Assistant Professor of 

Medical Entomology; 

Appointing the following Tutors in the Division 
of Mathematics, from September 1, 1927, George 
David Birkhoff, William Fogg Osgood, Julian 
Lowell Coolidge, Oliver Dimon Kellogg, Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, William Caspar Grau- 
stein; 

Appointing Chester Noyes Greenough, Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927 — 

And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 9, 1927 — 

Electing Harry Gage Wyer, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, Medical School, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment — 

And upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, the 
Board voted to suspend the rules relating 
to the election of Professors, and to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The Board voted that until the further 
order of the Board, the Committee to 
Visit the Botanical Museum shall annex 
to its functions the Biological Laboratory 
and Botanic Garden in Cuba. 

Mr. Slocum presented and read the re- 
ports of the Committees on Botany, Ad- 
ministration and Accounts, and to Visit 
the University Press, and Mr. Howe the 
reports of the Committee on English, 
and the Committee to Visit the Germanic 
Museum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Marvin presented the report of the 
Alumni 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 


Committee on Relations, and 
tive Committee it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: School 
of Public Health, by Dr. Gage; Romance 
Languages and Literatures, by Dr. 
Thayer. 

Mr. Young presented the report of the 
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special committee appointed at the meet- 
ing of May 9, 1927, on the matter of elec- 
tion of members of the Board of Overseers, 
with the recommendation that the Board 


adopt the following resolution: 


Reso_ven, as the sense of this Board, that in 
the event that any candidate for election to the 
Board of Overseers whose name appears on the 
Official Bellot for 1927, becomes on or before 
Commencement Day ineligible as an Overseer, 
and notwithstanding that fact receives a sufhi- 
cient number of votes to elect Lim an Overseer 
were he in fact eligible, the five czndidates, ex- 
cluding such ineligible candidate, who received 
the highest number of votes should at the close of 
Commencement Day or as soon as practicable 
thereafter be deemed and declared by the Board 
elected as members thereof for the full term, and 
the candidate who receives the next highest 
number of votes should be elected by the Board 
to fill the vacancy for the unexpired term, such 
election to be by virtue of authority conferred by 
section 5 of chapter 173 of the Acts of 1865 and 
of every other power and authority enabling the 
Board to take such action — 

And after debate thereon, the Board voted 
to accept said report and adopt said 
resolution. 


The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Mecting, May 17 

The following ten members were pre- 
sent, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Briggs, 
C. A. Coolidge, Gage, Howe, Jackson, 
James, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Coolidge was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted, and said 
records were approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 9, 1927, electing Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr., a Fellow of the Corporation in place 
of Henry Pickering Walcott, resigned, 
was taken from the table, and after de- 
bate thereon, the Board voted to consent 
to said vote. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, June 23 


The following twenty members were 
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present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, Cabot, 
A. Coolidge, Felton, Gage, Howe, 
Jackson, James, Marvin, Moore, Perkins, 
Slocum, Wadsworth, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of May 9, 1927 — 


Electing Martin Bassett Dill, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Operative Dentistry, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; Kurt Hermann Thoma, Professor 
of Oral Pathology, to serve from September 1, 
1927 — 


were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 23, June 11, and June 22, 


1927 — 


Appointing for one year from September 1, 
1927: Charles Swain Thomas, a member of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Education; 
Pailip Putnam Chase, a member of the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Education; John 
Joseph Mahoney, a member of the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Education; Stanley Kuhl 
Hornbeck, a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences; Delmar Leighton, a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Norris Folger Hall, 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
Edward Andrews Lincoln, Assistant Professor of 
Education; Walter Thomas Layton, Lecturer on 
Political Economy. 

Administrative Board, Engineering School: 
Hector James Hughes, Dean; Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Albert Sauveur, Grinnel Jones, Lionel 
Simeon Marks, Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, 
Gordon Maskew Fair. 

Committee on the Regulation of Athletic S ports; 
Faculty members: William John Bingham, Chair- 
man; Alfred Worcester, Henry Pennypacker, 
Alfred Chester Hanford. Graduate members; 
Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., William Edmunds. 

For three years from September 1, 19%7: 
Wallace Hume Carothers, Instructor in Chem- 
astry; William Leonard Langer, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of History and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics; Donald Sned- 
den, Assistant Professor of Education; Newton 
Henry Black, Assistant Professor of Education. 

Medical School: Edward Clark Streeter, Lec- 
turer on the History of Medicine; Frederick 
Taylor Lord, Instructor in Medicine; Gilbert 
Horrax, Instructor in Surgery; Merrill Clary 
Sosman, Instructor in Roentgenology; George 
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Burgess Magrath, Instructor in Legal Medicine; 
Shields Warren, Instructor in Pathology; Bron- 
son Crothers, Instructor in Pediatrics; George 
Richards Minot, Clinical Professor of Medicine; 
William Henry Robey, Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine; Edwin Hemphill Place, Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics; Joshua Clapp Hubbard, Clinical 
Professor of Surgery; William Edwards Ladd, 
Assistant Professor of Surgery; Benjamin White, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Immunol- 
ogy and Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Harry 
Clyde Trimble, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry; Joseph Charles Aub, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Medicine; Arlie Vernon Bock, Assist- 
ant Professor of Medicine; Joseph Treloar Wearn, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine; James Homer 
Wright, Assistant Professor of Pathology; Robert 
Montraville Green, Assistant Professor of Applied 
Anatomy; Alfred Clarence Redfield, Assistant 
Professor of Physiology; Perey Goldthwaite 
Stiles, Assistant Professor of Physiology; James 
Dellinger Barney, Assistant Professor of Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Hermann Ludwig Blumgart, 
Instructor in Medicine; Harold Leonard Higgins, 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics; Wallowell 
Davis, Assistant Professor of Physiology; David 
Bruce Dill, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry; Erwin Haskell Schell, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Industrial Managemen'; Harold Hazen 
Thurlby, Assistant Professor of Industrial Man- 
agement; Arthur Warren Hanson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting; Arthur Vernon Wood- 
worth, Assistant Professor of Finance; Carl 
Joachim Friedrich, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics. 

From September 1, 1927: John Henry Wil- 
liams, Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Abbott Payson Usher, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 

Inserting in the Quinquennial Catalogue the 
name of Edmund Francis Hahn with the Mas- 
ters of Arts, Class of 1927, who died on May 21, 
1927, having completed the requi:ements for his 
degree. 

Inserting in the Quinquennial Catalogue the 
name of Henry Samuel Brown, Jr., with th: 
Doctors of Medicine, Class of 1927, who died on 
May 20, 1927, having completed the require- 
ments for his degree. 

Amending Statute 8 of the University by 
changing the words “Doctor of Laws” to 
“Doctor of Juridical Science” and the statement 
as to the number of grades of the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws so that the Statute shall read as 
follows: “*8.  peEGREES. The ordinary De- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts..........scecsseece8 





of Arts, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Laws, three grades of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine and of Doctor of Dental Medicine, 
and two grades of the degree of Master in Busi- 
ness Administration, of the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity and Master of Divinity...... 
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And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 11 and June 22, 1927, 


Electing for five years from September 1, 1927: 
Malcolm Perrine, as Associate Professor of Mar- 
keting; Theodore Henry Brown, as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Statistics; Clinton Poston Bid- 
dle, as Associate Professor of Investment Banking; 
Erie Robert Dalrymple Maclagan, Charles Eliot 
Norton Professor of Poetry, to serve for one year 
from September 1, 1927; Ronan Calistus Grady, 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States Gov- 
ernment — 





And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 23, June 11 and June 22, 
1927 — 

Electing from September 1, 1927: James Bry- 
ant Conant, Professor of Chemistry; Paul Joseph 
Sachs, Professor of Fine Arts (on half time); Ed- 
ward Peirson Richardson, John Homans Pro- 
fessor of Surgery; Philip Cabot, Professor of 
Public Utility Management; Etienne Gilson, 
Professor of Philosophy; Norman Scott Brien 
Gras, Isidor Straus Professor of Business History; 
Wallace Brett Donham, George Fisher Baker Pro- 
fessor of Business Economics; Thomas Henry 
Sanders, Professor of Accounting; Wilson George 
Smillie, Professor of Public Health Administra- 
tion — 

And the Board voted, unanimously, to 
suspend the Rules relating to the election 
of Professors and consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 23, 1927 

Electing Morton Prince, Associate Professor 
of Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology to 
serve for one year from September 1, 1927 — 

And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 22, 1927 — 

Conferring the following degrees upon the 
following persons recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the several Departments respec- 
tively — 


And the Board voted to consent to the con- 


ferring of said degrees, and further _ 
that the Secretary be instructed, ac- 
cordance with the precedents of aes 
years, to make such changes as may be 
found necessary and proper to perfect the 
lists of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 
1800. 

[Degrees] 

Dr. Gage presented the reports of the 
Committees to Visit the Botanic Garden, 
the Botanical Museum, and the School 
of Public Health, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Elliott presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Kitch- 
ens and Dining Rooms of the College 
Commons, and it was accepted and placed 
on file. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Govan, Director of 
Publicity 

The month of May is always one of 
endings and beginnings. Seniors are doing 
last things, old officers of clubs are yield- 
ing to new — elections and Senior festivi- 
ties occupy all the spare moments, and 
everywhere there is the thought of Finals 
and Commencement. 

In the early part of the month the 
President of the Radcliffe Student Gov- 
ernment Association, acting as the Sec- 
retary of the National Students Feder- 
ation, sent out a questionnaire to all col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
asking for student opinion on the question 
of Mexican arbitration. In the poll thus 
taken, sixty-eight replied and of those 
voting, all but three were in favor of 
arbitration. The total number of students 
represented was over ninety-seven thous- 
and. These facts were sent to President 
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Coolidge as representative of intelligent 
student opinion. 

At this time it is fitting to say a word in 
praise of the excellent work done by the 
Radcliffe Choral Society during the year, 
under Mr. G. Wallace Woodworth as 
leader, assisted by Mrs. Robert Winter- 
nitz. At the Radcliffe night at the Pops, 
it furnished a special program; gave three 
interesting “‘step sings’; and ended the 
season with a delightful banquet at the 
Hotel Vendéme at which time gifts were 
presented to the leader and to A. Elizabeth 
Chase, 1927, the retiring president. 

Twenty-one scholarships and fellow- 
ships for graduate study were awarded by 
the College for 1927-28, and of these 
three were for study abroad. 

The Alumnz Association of the College 
received recognition when, at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Alumni- 
Alumnz Secretaries of colleges and 
universities held at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel -Hill, N.C., 
Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe, Executive 
Secretary of the Radcliffe Association, 
was chosen vice-president. She is the 
only woman to have the honor of serving 
on the Board. 

At the open meeting of the Catholic 
Club in Agassiz Theatre on May 12, Mrs. 
Francis E. Slattery, President of the 
League of Catholic Women, spoke to a 
large audience on “The College Girl in 
the Community.” 

Two innovations which proved so 
successful as to warrant their repetition 
were introduced during May. On the 
3d of the month, under the auspices of 
the Mothers and Daughters Club, a 
meeting was held in Agassiz Theatre to 
which were invited the mothers of all 
girls living within a thirty-mile radius. 
President Comstock, Assistant Dean 


Merrill, and Mrs. Blackall, President of 
the Alumnz Association, spoke on college 
activities, and a reception followed at 
which the officers of each class, assisted 
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by their mothers, received. On May 138 
the College held a Visiting Day, when its 
doors were open to teachers, prospective 
students, and others who were interested 
to come. Student guides showed the 
buildings, and at the dormitories there 
was singing on Eliot Terrace, with light 
refreshments at Whitman Hall. President 
Comstock and Dean Brown were in their 
offices to welcome all who wished to come 
in. 

The class of 1927 again won the Mabel 
W. Daniels cup at the Song Competition 
held on May 17 on Agassiz steps. The 
judges were Dr. Archibald Davison, Pro- 
fessor E. B. Hill and Mr. A. D. Zanzig. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Radcliffe 
Club of Boston, held on May 18 at the 
Cambridge Boat Club, Mrs. 
Peterson of Boston and Duxbury was 


Sidney 
elected president. The reports of the 
officers showed the Club to be in a most 
prosperous condition with over seven 
hundred members. 

The newly elected officers of the Idler 
Club chose The Blue Prince by Jacinto 
Benevente to be the Outdoor Play which 
was given on May 19 on the steps of 
Agassiz House. This was the last play of 
the season. 

After a Freshman picnic and a Sopho- 
more sail, the Seniors were entertained 
by the Juniors at luncheon in the Living 
Room of Agassiz. Delicious food and 
clever speaking made the occasion one to 
be remembered by the class of 1927. 

The College has been fortunate in hav- 
ing several new things of beauty to enjoy 
Mr. Charles Hopkinson of Boston has 
loaned his copy of a detail of ‘‘ The Brides- 
maids,” by Velasquez, the original of 
which now hangs in the Prado Gallery in 
Madrid. The painting is in the Baker 
Room. Miss Mary H. Merrick of Phila- 
delphia has given a Spanish luster plate 
in memory of her mother and grand- 
mother, and the Radcliffe Club of Phila- 
delphia has presented an Italian wrought- 




















jron lamp with parchment shade in 
memory of Edith Newell Bates of the 
class of 1896. 

At a meeting of the Associates and 
Council on June 8, Mr. John Wilber 
Lowes, of Cambridge, who has been act- 
ing as Business Manager, was appointed 
Treasurer to take the place of Mr. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Acting-Treasurer 
since December, 1924. Mrs. Owen D. 
Young of New York and Mrs. Edwin G. 
Andrews of Boston were elected as 
Alumnee Associates. 

An interesting event took place on 
June 8 when President Comstock enter- 
tained at tea at Greenleaf House in 
honor of Madame Matsudaira, wife of 
the Japanese Ambassador, and her two 
daughters. Mrs. Everett O. Fisk and Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews were also guests 
of honor. 

In recognition of his twenty-five years 
of faithful service as Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, the Associates of 





the College presented Charles Henry 
Sprague with a gold watch and chain. 
Dean LeBaron R. Briggs made the pre- 
sentation. 

On June 17 the Senior Class Night 
Reception ushered in Commencement 
festivities. Step-singing, spreads and 
dancing were included in the program 
which was in charge of Anne B. Morrison 
of Erie, Pa. 

The Alumne held sway on June 18 
with reunion luncheons and class meet- 
ings on every available spot. The annual 
business meeting of the Iota Chapter, 
Phi Beta Kappa, was held in the morning. 
Two performances of the Reminiscent 
Show were given in Agassiz Theatre, at one 
of which the Class of 1927 were the guests 
of the Alumne. After the first perform- 
ance President Comstock received at 
her house until six o’clock. The Class of 
1917, celebrating its decennial, entertained 
its contemporaries at supper at Barnard 
Hall, and the triennial class, 1924, had 
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a party for 1921 and 1927 at the Cam- 
bridge Boat Club. 

Reverend Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, was the speaker at the 
Baccalaureate Service held in the First 
Church in Cambridge (Congregational), 
on June 19, at 5.15 o’clock. He was as- 
sisted by Reverend Raymond Calkins, 
minister of the church. Emily M. Hickey 
of Arlington was in charge. 

On Monday, June 20, the Seniors held 
their Commencement rehearsal in Sanders 
Theatre, followed by Class Day Exercises 
in Agassiz. The class history, will, and 
poem were read, and the small gifts to 
each member of the class were presented. 
It was announced that 1927 had given, as 
its gift to the College, a Spanish sideboard 
for the Blue Room. The Seniors ended 
the day with a spread, while the reunion- 
ing classes enjoyed various forms of 
entertainment. 

Commencement exercises were held on 
June 22 at 11.30 in Sanders Theatre 
with the Honorable Peter Giles, Master 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, as the speaker. Dr. Giles chose as 
his subject “‘Self-Expression.’” President 
Comstock read the list of gifts and prizes, 
announcing that the sum of gifts for 
capital was larger this year than that 
received for many years. She also an- 
nounced the appointment of Miss Geor- 
ginia Ames, a graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as librarian for 1927- 
28 to take the place of Miss Rose Sher- 
man who has served the College in that 
capacity for nineteen years. 

One hundred and ninety-seven de- 
grees were awarded, representing three 
A.A.’s, one hundred and_ thirty-eight 
A.B.’s, fifty-one A.M.’s and five Ph.D.’s. 


The afternoon was given over to the 


annual business meeting and elections of 
the Radcliffe Alumne Association. The 
Commencement dinner was held at 7 
o'clock in the Hotel Somerset where the 
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Senior class were the guests of the even- 
ing. His Excellency, Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James's, was the principal speaker. 
Addresses were also made by President 
Comstock; Dean Brown; Miss Helen F. 
Boyd of Boston for the Class of 1902; 
Mrs. William B. Rice of Madison, Wis., 
for the Class of 1917; and Miss Mary F. 
Williams of Cambridge for the Seniors, 
this being the first time that the youngest 
class has had an official speaker. 


STUDENT LIFE 


By Tuomas H. E ror, ’28 


The last two months of the college year 
found divisionals and degrees yielding the 
first place of importance — at least in the 
minds of all but seniors —to the fact 
that for the first time in six years Harvard 
gained a majority in major sport victories 
over Yale. By repeating the 1926 two- 
straight triumph in the baseball series 
and by defeating a Yale University crew 
for the first time since 1920, the Crimson 
athletes atoned for the defeat sustained 
by the track and football teams, and with 
the hockey victory gained a three to two 
margin over the Elis. 

The first spring major sport event be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, and from the 
Harvard standpoint the quickest to be 
forgotten, was the track meet at New 
Haven. As is the case with all Crimson 
teams coached by the popular Edward A. 
Farrell, Harvard did far better on Yale 
Field than stop-watch and measuring tape 
better- 


statistics warranted. But the 


balanced Blue forces were not to be 
denied, even though Harvard’s unknown 
half-milers and broad-jumpers scored 
utterly unexpected points. The Crimson 
was undeniably weak in the field events, 
and was not strong enough in the flat 
races and especially in the hurdles to make 
up for this deficiency. 


After the Yale meet, Captain Haggerty 
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led his men to the Intercollegiates at 
Philadelphia, where he set the dismal ex- 
ample of losing his mile run title, an ex- 
ample which the rest of the team un- 
fortunately imitated. After the Franklin 
Field debacle, Albert H. O'Neil was 
elected captain for 1928. O'Neil burned 
up various tracks at Exeter and as a 
Freshman, breaking records of anything 
from a 300-yard dash to a three mile run, 
but an injury to his Achilles tendon two 
summers ago deprived Harvard of many 
points in the middle distance runs. If 
O'Neil is “right”? next year he should 
score often, and be an able successor to 
Haggerty in the line of red-headed Har- 
vard track leaders. 

The record of the baseball team is far 
more cheerful. Under the expert eye of 
Coach Fred Mitchell, the Crimson nine 
went through a very long and arduous 
season, winning 24 games, losing 5 and 
tying one. The team at the start was 
largely composed of veterans of the suc- 
cessful 1926 aggregation, and with three 
upperclass pitchers and three more pro- 
mising hurlers from the class of 1929, 
Harvard appeared to be well fortified in 
the box. 

Such was not the case, however. Only 
Barbee, a junior, lived up to expectations 
on the mound. Harvard won game after 
game by savage hitting, and when an im- 
portant contest was scheduled Barbee was 
put in to pitch. The President of the class 
of 1928 won ten games and lost two, one 
of the defeats being charged against him 
although he pitched to only four men. The 
other came when Pennsylvania gained its 
second triumph overthe Crimson. George- 
town and William and Mary each beat 
Harvard once, but the Crimson avenged 
the defeat in Two victories 
were gained over both Holy Cross and 


ach case. 


Brown. 

Tr : : : 

The one tie came in a contest with the 
Alumni. The graduates put on a sur- 


prisingly strong team and kept Captain 
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Jarakov’s outfit busy throughout. A 
long hit by H. R. Hardwick, °15, pro- 
duced the first run of the game, while the 
once famous battery of Wilmot Whitney, 
16, and Richard Harte, °16, kept the 
undergraduate batters guessing. Captain 
George Abbot, °17, of the Alumni de- 
cided to shift pitchers in the sixth and 
Josselyn Young, ’23, finished creditably. 
The graduates could not do much with 
Howard’s pitching, but managed to put 
the score at 3 to 3 when the ninth ended. 
The game was thencalled in order to allow 
the Waseda team to meet Harvard in 
the second game of the first baseball 
doubleheader on Soldier’s Field. The 
Crimson eked out a 3 to 2 win over the 
Japanese collegians. 

Harvard kept up its winning pace into 
June, but just before Commencement 
week the long awaited slump occurred. 
Pennsylvania won a close game, then 
Tufts ran wild over the Crimson to the 
tune of 16 to 3. Three days later the Har- 
New Haven with 
their chances of victory doubtful. 


vard nine invaded 

They seemed more than doubtful, in 
Cambridge on Class Day, when word 
came over the wire that Barbee had been 
unmercifully slammed and finally knocked 
out of the box, just as he had been in New 
Haven the year before. But the optimists, 
recalling the 1926 contest, when Cutts re- 
lieved Barbee and Harvard won the game, 
still had hope. The flash came that Cutts 
had again relieved Barbee, and the men 
who “played hunches” sat back and 
waited confidently for the Harvard rally. 
It came as if made to order, and Yale was 
beaten 10 to 6. 

By using both Barbee and Cutts on 
Tuesday, Coach Mitchell had placed 
himself ina quandary. He finally selected 
Booth to pitch the second game of the 
series, just as he had selected Booth in 
1926. Booth, a senior, had an unimpres- 
sive record; but perhaps Mitchell was 
“playing a hunch.” 
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It seemed to be a good one, for Booth’s 
slow ball completely fooled the Yale 
batters. The lead fluctuated, until the 
ninth opened with Harvard ahead, 4 to 
3. Then at last the Crimson cracked. 
Booth’s pitching was still commendable, 
but he was very nervous and made two 
wild throws that apparently lost the game. 
Yale took the lead, 5 to 4. Then the 
“hunch” men had their chance to cheer, 
for in from right field walked Cutts, just 
as he had done the year before, relieving 
Booth. Cutts, a second-string pitcher 
who had been something of a disappoint- 
ment all season, pitched to two batters 
and retired the side. 

Harvard came up onerun behind. Pinch 
hitter Jones singled and Bennett ran for 
him. Chase sacrificed neatly. Burns, 
later elected Captain for 1928, singl-d 
hotly to center field, and Bennett was 
thrown out at the plate, while Burns 
dashed all the way to third. 

Captain Zarakov came to bat with the 
game depending upon him. He fouled the 
first pitch, then waited for two balls. 
Then he swung and met the horsehide for 
a hit that was labelled “home run” from 
the moment it left the bat. It was a true 
“Frank Merriwell” finish — only wasn’t 
-and for its exact 
counterpart the historian of sport will 


Frank a Yale man? 


have to go back 54 years, when Captain 
Horatio S. 
White, ’73, drove out a home run in the 


(now Professor Emeritus) 


ninth with one on base to take the base- 
ball series with Yale. 

The most extraordinary thing in the 
last two years of Harvard baseball is the 
record of pitcher Cutts. Never an es- 
pecially successful hurler during the pre- 
liminary season, Cutts has pitched in four 
Yale games, all that he has been eligible 
for, and hasa record of three victories and 
no defeats. He has won twice at New 
Haven and was officially credited with 
the victory at Soldicr’s Field this year. 
Last year at Soldier's Field Booth was 
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credited with the game, but Cutts saved 
it. 

The summaries of the two baseball 
games with Yale are as follows: 


At New Haven 
Harvard 


a.b. r. b.h. p.o. a e 
Burns, c.f. x2 223 8 8 
Zarakov, 3b. 56 2 0 1 0 1 
Lord, 1.f. Ss 3 2 1 6 3 
Chauncey, ¢. 4 2 1 7 2 0 
Tobin, 1b. 5 1 2 6 0 0 
Ullman, 2b. § 0 0 2 2 0 
Donaghy, s.s. , 0 1 4 38: 8 
Ellison, r.f. oe 2.32.8. 2 
Barbee, p. 1 es 2 8 1 8 
*W. Jones 1 © 8 8 4 0 
Cutts, p. 2100s 0 
Totals 40 10 9 2 ll 2 
*Batted for Barbee in fifth. 
Yale 
a.b. vr. b.h. p.o. a. ¢ 
R. Jones, 3b. 2 2 tf 2 8 
Grove, s.s. 4 0 1 4 6 3 
Noble, r.f. s 6 8 8 8 ® 
Kline, 1b. 5 1 i 18 1 0 
Vaughan, 2b. 2 2 3.8 @ 
Caldwell, Lf. ; 2 0 © 0 * 
McClellan, c.f. i 28 8 7 «4 
Hammersley, c.f., 1.f. ’S 2 2 6 68 4 
Hoben, c. 4 1 1 3 0 0 
Sawyer, p. 1 1 1 0 2 0 
Holabird, p. 1 0 0 1 1 0 
Totals 34 6 11 27 20 7 
Innings L223 433.7 2°9 
Harvard 068 0 $ 140 6 8 1—10 
Yale 03120000 0—6 


Two-base hits — Tobin, Lord. Three-base hit 
— Vaughan. Sacrifice hits —Sawyer, R. Jones, 
Chauncey. Sacrifice fly — R. Jones. 
— Donaghy, Noble, Ullman. First base on errors 
— Harvard 6. Left on bases — Harvard 7, Yale 
10. Hits — off Barbee, 8 in 4 innings; off Cutts, 
3 in 5 innings; off Sawyer, 8 in 6 1-3 innings; off 
Holabird, 1 in 1 2-3 innings. Bases on balls — by 
Barbee, by Sawyer, by Cutts 2. Struck out — by 
Sawyer, by Cutts 3, by Holabird 2. Double play 
— Grove, unassisted. Wild pitches — Barbee, 
Cutts. Hit by pitched ball — by Barbee 1, Cutts 
1, by Sawyer 1. Time 2 hours, 41 minutes. 


Stolen bases 


ON So.pier’s FIELD 


Harvard 
a.b. r. b.h. p.o. a. e. 
Burns, c.f. s 2. 2:3 & @ 
Zarakov, 3b. $3 2 2 @2 1 1 
Lord, Lf. 412 1 0 0 
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Chauncey, c. 41283800 
Tobin, 1b. 3 0 011 1 0 
Ullman, 2b. . - 2 @ & F 
Donaghy, s.s. 2 © 8@ 86 8 8 
Ellison, r.f. 1 82 2 ft 8 8 
Booth, p. >; 8 © 6 ¢ 2 
Cutts, p. eo 8 86 © 8 6 
*Chase oo 2 PO 8 

Totals 29 6 10 27 16 ¢6 


*Batted for Cutts in ninth. 


Yale 


a.b. r. b.h.p.o. a. e 

R. Jones, 3b. Se a oe ae 
Grove, s.s. 4 1 1 3 6 1 
Noble, r.f. Sai 2 ft Se 6 
Kline, 1b. 5 0 012 0 0 
Vaughan, 2b. a | 
Hammersley, 1.f. * 8 &@ & 8 6 
Hoben, c. $3 6@eit i 
tHolabird, p. a: 2 A oe e868 
McClellan, c.f. 2 0 1 1 1 0 
Smith, p. s @ & &@ 4 8 
tWalker, 1 0 1 0 0 Oo 
Brockelman, ec. eo @8 @ it 8 
Totals 37 5 10 §26 23 1 
Batted for Hoben in ninth. {Batted for Smith 


in ninth. §Two out when winning run was scored. 


Innings 12846679789 
Harvard 200002 0 0 2-6 
Yale 10200000 2—5 

Two base hit — Noble. Three-base hits — No- 


ble, Ullman. Home runs — Lord, Zarakoy. Sacri- 
fice hits —Zarakov, Tobin, Chase, McClellan. 
Sacrifice fly — Donaghy. Stolen bases — R. 
Jones, Donaghy, Burns. First base on errors 
Harvard 1, Yale 3. Left on bases — Harvard 6, 
Yale 8. Hits — off Booth, 9 in 8 2-3 innings; off 
Cutts, 1 in 1-3 inning; off Smith, 7 in 8 innings; off 
Holabird, 3 in 1 inning. Bases on balls — by Boot! 
2, by Smith 5. Struck out — by Booth 2, by Smit}! 
1. Double plays — Jones, Vaughan, and Kline: 
Grove, Vaughan, and Kline; Booth, Donaghy, and 
Tobin. Time — 2 hours, 39 minutes. 


Of course the sport at Harvard that 
caused the greatest sensation last spring 
was crew. The days of discord at the 
boathouse were known to be over. Fric- 
tion between coaches, which could not 
help demoralizing the oarsmen, was a 
thing of the past. The idea that rowing 
was a business with the sole object of 
beating Yale was likewise cast into ob- 
livion. Under Head Coach E. J. Brown, 
’96, there was complete harmony, the 
men enjoyed their rowing, made it a 
game rather than a business, and beat 
Yale into the bargain. 
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Harvard’s showing against the Navy 
on May 7 was the first real sign that 
Coach Brown might ‘‘show something” 
in his first year of holding the reins. The 
Annapolis eight won by less than a 
length. Later Harvard rowed away from 
M.LT., Pennsylvania, and Cornell, look- 
ing more and more powerful as the season 
advanced. 

Yale won all the minor races at New 
London. The Harvard combination crew 
was very weak, partly because the two 
leading Varsity substitutes, both Seniors, 
were left at Cambridge in order to take 
part in their Class Day and Commence- 
ment rather than row on a quite unim- 
portant crew. The decision to leave these 
men behind, always with the possibility 
of summoning them by telegraph, is 
typical of Coach Brown’s attitude of 
sport for sport’s sake. The Harvard 
Freshman and Second University eights 
were strong, but Yale was stronger. 

In the ‘Varsity race, Harvard got the 
lead and the race was won. Much has 
been written in the newspapers, not all of 
it accurate, about the stroke and Captain 
elect of the Harvard crew, John Watts, 
23. But certain it is, that once a good 
Watts-stroked crew gets out ahead, it will 
take superhuman efforts to beat it. Watts 
rows with his eyes on the other boat and 
answers every rival sprint at the psycho- 
logical moment. There was a great deal 
made of the bad crab that occurred in 
the Yale boat just before the three-mile 
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mark was reached, but even without that 
handicap Yale would probably have been 
defeated. For the crew behind Watts was 
not only a good one but a superb one with 
a mighty number 7 in Murchie and a 
seemingly awkward but tremendously ef- 
fective number 2 in Farnham, and power- 
ful oars in every other position. 

The victory on the Thames was a fitting 
climax to Commencement week. The 
weather was favorable throughout the 
week, the new Fogg Art Museum was 
opened on Monday, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday the decorated Alumni galli- 
yvanted joyfully under a warm blue sky. 

Preparations for the opening of another 
year began in May as far as the under- 
graduates were concerned, when 70 Stu- 
dent Advisers were appointed. But the 
influx of examinations immediately after 
the Spring recess (which next year, by the 
way, will come a week earlier than in the 
past) makes May and June quiet as far as 
extra-curricula and interests 
are concerned, aside from sports. Pres- 
ident Lowell did go on a china-digging 
expedition in the middle of the Yard one 
day, much to the delight of the students 
and of the President himself, for his ex- 


activities 


‘avations proved fruitful and he found 
very ancient bits of crockery in the ditch 
dug for the-worldly purpose of laying pipes. 
Aside from that brief excitement, the col- 
lege year of 1926-27 drew to a quiet and 
for most of us a satisfactory close. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1855 





Since the last issue of the MAGAzINE 
press the surviving 
members of the Class of 1855 have 
died. Edwin Hale Abbot, A.M., LL.B., 
the Secretary of the Class, died at 
Cambridge, May 30, 1927. He 
January 26, 1834. 
After graduating the Harvard 
Law School he practised law in Boston 
until 1876, Mil- 
waukee, where he became general solic- 
itor and a director of the Wisconsin 
Central Two 
when the road went into the hands of 


went to three 


was 
born in Beverly, 
from 


when he moved to 


Railroad. years later, 
receivers, he took possession as the 
active trustee and operated it for the 
bondholders until 1889; he constructed 
associated lines of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, gained an entrance into Chicago, 
and built the Grand Central Station 
there. He at last successfully reor- 
ganized the road and united all the 
Wisconsin Central Companies into one 
corporation. In 1909 he retired from 
railroad work. He was active in life 
insurance reforms, contributed articles 
frequently to magazines, and lectured 


at Harvard, the University of Michi- 





gan, the University of Chicago, and 
He had 
made his home in Cambridge for many 
} In 1866 he married Miss Mas 
tha T. Steele of Portland, Maine. She 
survives him, as do a son, Edwin H. 


the University of California. 


years. 


Abbot, Jr., °04, and a married daugh- 
ter. — Louis Arnold died at West Rox- 
bury, July 25, 1927. He was born in 
West Roxbury December 27, 1833, the 
son of Joseph and Mary Ann (Hast- 
ings) Arnold. He prepared for college 
at the Roxbury Latin School; he grad- 
laude. He 
studied engineering in the Lawrence 
had an active 
career as engineer and architect. His 
wife died May 18 of this year. A bro- 
ther, Austin Arnold, survives him. — 
James Kendall Hosmer was born Jan- 
1834, at Northfield. After 
graduating from Harvard he spent four 


uated from Harvard cum 


Scientific School, and 


uary 29, 


years in Cambridge as a_ theological 
student and resident graduate. He was 
ordained as minister of the Unitarian 
Deerfield, in 1860. He 


served as Corporal in the 52d Regi- 


Church at 


ment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry in 1862 and 1863. He was Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
ature in Antioch Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, 1866 to 1872, Professor 
of English and History at State Uni- 
versity of Missouri 1872 to 1874, Pro- 
fessor of English and German Liter- 


College, 


ature, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1874 to 1892, Libra- 
rian of Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1892 to 1904. Since 1904 
he had been a resident of Washington, 
D.C., Boston, and Minneapolis. He 
married in 1863 Eliza Adelaide Cutler, 
and after her death Jenny Persis Gar- 
land in 1878. He had four sons and 


three daughters, of whom five survive. 

















During his life he twice visited Europe; 
jn 1870 to study in Germany, and in 
1886 to study in England in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office 
jn London. That Dr. Hosmer was ade- 
quate to his responsibilities as teacher 
and librarian has its best evidence prob- 
ably in the fact that each of the two 
universities with which he was con- 
nected conferred upon him an honor- 
ary degree at the close of his service, 
and the citizens of Minneapolis gave 
him a handsome testimonial when he 
retired at seventy from professional 
work. His literary achievement was 
considerable. His first printed book 
was“ The Color Guard” (1864), his 
journal while serving as a common 
soldier in the Civil War. This book was 
widely read in England as well as in 
America, and most favorably judged 
by high authorities. It drew warm 
commendation in America from Charles 
Eliot Norton in the North American 
Review and New York Nation. The 
New York Evening Post, then under 
the editorship of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, said, *“* ‘ The Color Guard ’ did for 
the common soldier what Richard H. 
Dana had done for the common sailor 
in ‘Two Years Before the Mast.’ ” 
From England came to the young au- 
thor, among other tributes, a long 
letter from John Bright, who pro- 
nounced it the best account he had ever 
read of the risks and hardships of the 
man in the ranks. Dr. Hosmer fol- 
lowed up “* The Color Guard” in 1865 
with a novel, “The Thinking Bay- 
onet,” based upon war-time experi- 
ences, which was well received. In 
1878, he put forth a “Short History of 
German Literature,’ a solid volume 
treating the polite literature of Ger- 
many, with glances only at matters 
scientific and philosophical. This book, 
at first published in St. Louis, was 
bought some years later by the Scrib- 
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ners of New York, has been widely 
used, and maintains its place to-day as 
valuable collateral reading for all 
students of German. To the series, 
“The Story of the Nations,’ he con- 
tributed ‘‘ The Story of the Jews.” In 
1884 he was invited to prepare a life of 
Samuel Adams. His lifelong friend, 
John Fiske, had had in mind such a 
book, but as he was prevented from ac- 
complishing it, the work was turned 
over to Dr. Hosmer. It stands as the 
second volume in the “American 
Statesmen ”’ series. He followed up the 
“Samuel Adams” by “The Life of 
Young Sir Henry Vane, with a Consid- 
eration of the English Commonwealth 
as a Forecast of America ’”’ (1888), and 
this in turn was followed by the “Life 
of Thomas Hutchinson” (1896), a sym- 
pathetic account of an American states- 
man, who, while opposing the harsh 
measures of the Government of George 
III, yet believed that the political 
solidarity of the English-speaking race 
ought not to be broken, and remained 
loyal to his King. In 1890 Dr. Hosmer 
published “A Short History of Anglo- 
Saxon Freedom,” a succinct account 
of a development of two thousand 
years with a presentation of the out- 
growth of the American Constitution 
from its English stem. In 1870 he con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly, then 
edited by his friend W. D. Howells, a 
short story, ‘Father Meriel’s Bell.” 
This he afterwards rewrote and en- 
larged into a novel with the title “How 
Thankful Was Bewitched,” a tale based 
upon picturesque traditions of the Con- 
necticut Valley. By invitation of D. 
Appleton and Company, he wrote a 
“History of the Louisiana Purchase ” 
at the Centenary of that event, and a 
little later “ A Short History of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley.’’ McClurg of Chicago 
signalized the Centenary of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition by a reprint of 
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the journals of Lewis and Clark, which 
Dr. Hosmer was asked to supervise and 
introduce with an appropriate chapter. 
He performed the same service for the 
‘Journal of Sergeant Patrick Gass,” 
prefacing the reprint by an account of 
“The Rank and File of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition.” Retiring from his 
librarianship at Minneapolis in 1904, he 
undertook a history of the American 
Civil War, in two volumes, to be in- 
Nation ”’ 
series under the general editorship of 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
This work was written for 


cluded in the “American 
Professor 
Harvard. 
the most part in the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, and appeared in 
1907. It 
pendently. 


was afterward issued inde- 
He now undertook for the 
American Historical Association, the 
editing of the “Journal of John Win- 
throp,”’ founder of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, furnishing notes and a 
introduction. Dr. Hosmer’s 


books 


with a volume of reminiscences, 


careful 
writing of concluded in 
1912, 


* The Last Leaf, Observations in Amer- 


was 


ica and Europe during Seventy-five 


Years.” He was also a copious writer 


for magazines and newspapers. For 
more than fifty years he sent articles to 
the New York 
under the editorship of E. L. Godkin, 
Wendell P. Garrison, and Paul Elmer 
More. When W. D. Howells was di- 
recting the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Hos- 


mer furnished annually for a number 


Nation, especially when 


of years a carefully prepared paper. 
Later Mr. Walter Hines Page, then 
editor, requested from him an article 
on some American topic, saying that 
he was about to publish a paper by 
James Bryce, and desired for a com- 
panion piece a paper by an American 
writer. This led to the preparation of 
a study, “The American Evolution, 


Dependence, Independence, Interde- 


pendence.” In his later years he fur- 
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nished to the New York Evening Post 
and the Boston Transcript a series of 
title “Giants of 
Yesterday,” afterwards embodied with 
“The 
In general, as to much of 


sketches under the 


modifications and additions in 
Last Leaf.” 
his magazine and newspaper work, the 
substance afterwards was incorporated 
in books. In Dr. Hosmer’s literary 
work for more than forty years he had 
in his wife, Jenny Garland Hosmer, a 
wise and constant helper. Dr. Hos- 
mer’s last formal contribution to his- 
torical literature was an address at the 
dedication in the First Church in Bos- 
ton of a memorial arch in honor of 
Thomas Hutchinson, Royal Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay. Dr. 


was a Fellow of the American Academy 


Hosmer 


of Arts and Sciences, member of the 


Historical Societies of Massachusetts 
and Minnesota, of the New England 
Historic 


and of the American Antiquarian Soci- 


and Genealogical Society, 
He was President of the American 


Library Association, 1902-03, and at 


ety. 


various times of the Harvard Club of 
Minnesota, of the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference, and in Minneapolis of the 
Six O'Clock Club. In 1925, Dr. Hos- 
mer attended the seventieth reunion of 
the graduation of his Class at Harvard 
University at which time the degree of 


LL.D. was conferred upon him. In 
June, 1925, the Library Board of the 
Minneapolis Public Library appointed 
Dr. Hosmer, Librarian Emeritus. The 
spring of the following year, the 36th 
Street Branch of the Minneapolis 
Public Library was renamed in his 


sranch. 


1927, in 


honor, the James K. Hosmer 
Dr. Hosmer died May 11, 


Minneapolis. 


1862 

Henry M. Rocers, See. 

11 Beac 

On Commencement, 


m St., Boston 


June 23, 1927, 
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the Secretary alone was at the meet- 
ing of the Class, at Holworthy 5, where 
for some fifty years or more the Class 
meetings had been held on successive 
Commencements. The room seemed to 
him full of ghosts, saying: “Hail and 
Farewell.’ He believed there were 
five members of the Class still living, 
one in California, four in Massachu- 
setts, but from information that came 
to him some days later, he learned that 
his schoolmate and friend for more than 
seventy years, Shepard Devereux Gil- 
bert, had passed on, “to join those 
other living, named the dead,” on the 
evening before Commencement. Of 
that friend it now becomes his duty to 
write. Shepard Devereux Gilbert, son 
of Samuel Shepard and Sarah Crownin- 
shield (Devereux) Gilbert, was born in 
Boston, July 28, 1840, and died at 
Salem on June 22, 1927. He fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School, en- 
tered Harvard in 1858 and was gradu- 
ated with his Class in 1862. He was a 
resident graduate in 1863 and 1864. 
He then went to Port Royal, South 
Carolina, purchased plantations near 
Beaufort, and resided there for several 
years; served as magistrate, selectman, 
and county commissioner; was ad- 
mitted to the South 
1877, and was appointed a trial justice 
for Beaufort in 1878. A few years later 
he was engaged in mining in North 


Carolina bar in 


Carolina. Returning North, he lived 
for some years in Salem and Boston, 
passing several summers in western 
North Carolina and one season on 
Snake River, Idaho. In 1889 he went 
to New York, and was for three years 
editorially connected with the Lock- 
wood Press of that city. After Decem- 
ber, 1891, he was for a time editor of 


the Engraver and Printer, Boston. 
Since 1892 he had lived at Salem, 


spending his summers in his cottage at 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. “In the early 
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part of 1899 I passed several months in 
the South, revisiting my former home 
on the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 
renewing my friendship with ‘Jimmy’ 
Cole, of our class, who alone remained 
in that locality of the score of Harvard 
men who were there in war times.” In 
1894 Gilbert became a member of the 
Massachusetts Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution; he served on 
its board of managers, and had been a 
delegate of the State Society at several 
of the National Society. 


When the Harvard Union was organ- 


congresses 


ized in 1902, he became a life-member; 
he was also a life-member of the Bos- 
tonian Society, and of the Bunker Hill 


‘ 


Monument Association, “my great- 


grandfather having served with dis- 
tinction on that field.”’, He was a mem- 
ber of the Essex Institute and at one 
time secretary of the Old Salem Chap- 
ter, S.A.R., and later its President. He 
was one of the founders of the Patria 
Club of Salem, a social organization 
which embraced among its members a 
congenial Salem 


goodly number of 


men, who can bear witness to his 
faculty for making enduring friend- 
ships. Gilbert married, June 22, 1882, 
at Salem, Clara Louisa Emilio, daugh- 
ter of Manuel and Isabel (Fenellosa) 
Emilio. He died on the forty-fifth 


anniversary of their wedding. 


1863 

William Augustus White was born 
in Brooklyn, New York, December 12, 
1843, the son of Alexander Moss and 
Catherine Tredway White, and died 
May 6, 1927, in his eighty-fourth year. 
He prepared for Harvard at the Brook- 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, entering College as a freshman in 
the fall of 1859, before he was seven- 
teen. After graduation with his class, 
he spent a year in foreign travel and 
then joined the family firm of W. A. & 
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A. M. White, Merchants, of New York, 
remaining a partner until his death. 
He always took an active part in local 
politics and in various civic affairs and 
throughout his life was a leading factor 
in the Brooklyn Public Library and in 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
After 1895, his principal business ac- 
tivity was in the Washington Water 
Power Company of Spokane in which 
he was a leading influence in its devel- 
opment from a small and _ struggling 
concern to an important and successful 
corporation serving twenty thousand 
square miles of territory. Following his 
early bent and training in College, he 


‘ 


commenced in the “eighties” his in- 
tensive study of Shakespeare and other 
dramatists and poets of the Eliza- 
bethan era, and started the nucleus of 
what has since become one of the most 
valuable collections of rare editions of 
early English literature. Besides these 
he acquired an unmatched collection of 
the works of William Blake, whom he 
was one of the earliest collectors to 
appreciate, and many valuable first 
editions of American authors, which he 
presented to the College Library in 
1917. In Europe and in America he 
was known not only as one of the great 
collectors but as a learned human 
scholar as well, who gave generously his 
counsel and aid, and lent freely his val- 
uable treasures to fellow-collectors and 
to scholars and students both young 
and old. He served on the Overseers’ 
Committee to visit the College Library. 
In 1926, 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters, in recognition of his 


Princeton University con- 


achievements in that field. His favorite 
exercise was walking, and his happiest 
hours were those spent in the Ausable 
Lake region of the Adirondacks, where 


for fifty years he was well known as a 


skilled woodsman and an indefatigable 
walker. He loved the woods as he loved 
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his books and he knew both intimately. 
In 1868, he married Harriet Hillard, 
who survives him, together with four 
living children. His daughters, Frances 
Hillard and Margaret Low, married 
respectively, William Emerson, °95, 
and Francis Minot Weld, ’97. His sons 
are Alexander Moss White, ’92, and 
Harold Tredway White, °97. Of his 
grandsons, Alexander White Moffat 
graduated in 1913, Donald Moffat in 
1916, Alexander Moss White, Jr., in 
1925, and Alfred White Weld is in the 
Class of 1930. 


1865 
Wo. B. C. Stickney, Sec. 
Bethel, Vermont 

One hundred per cent of the surviv- 
ing classmates attended dinner at the 
Union Club, Boston, Wednesday even- 
ing before Commencement Day, and 
assembled on Commencement Day at 
Holworthy 10.— John Codman Soley 
died August 14, 1926, of myo-carditis. 
He was born in Roxbury, October 22, 
1845, fitted for college at the Roxbury 
Latin School and entered Harvard with 
our Class in 1861. In 1862, during our 
sophomore year, he left College and 
entered the Naval Academy, graduat- 
ing in 1866. He served in the Civil 
War, in the Spanish War, during which 
he was executive officer of the U.S.S. 
Vermont, and was lieutenant-com- 
mander during the World War, and 
awarded medals for naval service in the 
Civil War, Spanish War, and World 
War. He at intervals was instructor in 
the Naval Academy as tactical officer 
and in the manufacture of iron, steel, 
and ordnance. In 1867 he was wrecked 
on the Coromandel coast of India, re- 
turned to the United States in the 
British bark Caulfield, and was sta- 
tioned at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
ordnance duty. He was employed as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Domi- 
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nican Republic for the exchange of 
treaties in 1870, and in 1876 visited 
all the courts in Europe as flag-lieuten- 
ant to Admiral Worden. He was naval 
attaché in Paris in 1882, retired for 
color blindness in 1885. He organized 
the Massachusetts Naval Militia and 
commanded the Naval Brigade. From 
1892 to 1905 he was engaged in many 
important business enterprises con- 
nected with shipbuilding and mining. 
In 1906 he took charge of the Branch 
Hydrographic Office at New Orleans, 
where in 1921 he was in temporary 
chu ge of the Naval Station. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, and other learned so- 
cieties. He was a recognized authority 
on the causes and operation of ocean 
currents, and at his decease was lieu- 
U.S.N., 


His parents were John James Soley and 


tenant-commander, retired. 
Elvira Margaret Codman Degen. He 
was married September, 1870, to Mary 
Anne Jackson, of New York, who sur- 
vives him. They had two children and 
two grandchildren. Jack Soley, as he 
was known to his classmates, was most 
engaging and much beloved. He was 
remarkably handsome, of fine figure, 
alert in mind and athletic. He was not 
remarkable as a student, but under- 
stood and appreciated his opportuni- 
ties, and his career was distinguished 
and successful. 


1866 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, See. 
70 State St., Boston 
The following were present at Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day — 
Abbott, Dunbar, Fenno, Storey, Strat- 
ton, Ward, Williams. 


1870 
Cuar.es H. Swan, Sec. 
3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 


Leonard Huntress died at his home 
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in Lowell, June 3, 1927, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born at Tewksbury, 
September 25, 1848, son of Leonard 
and Lydia Ann (McKinnon) Huntress; 
was fitted for College at Phillips An- 
dover Academy; entered as a Freshman 
in 1866, took the regular four years’ 
course, and received his A.B. in 1870. 
During the first year after graduation 
Huntress taught in the Riverview Mili- 
tary Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; he 
then studied medicine in the office of 
Dr. Charles A. Savory of Lowell, and 
in Philadelphia, attending the winter 
course of lectures at the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in that city. In March, 
1874, he received the degree of M.D. 
from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York. From June, 1874, 
to June, 1876, he studied in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and Berlin, ard then entered 
on his life work as a practising physi- 
cian in Lowell. He also rendered valu- 
able public service. He was elected on 
the School Committee in 1895, and 
during the same year was appointed by 
Governor Greenhalge a trustee of the 
State Infirmary at Tewksbury, where 
he served twenty-five consecutive years, 
sending his resignation to Governor 
Coolidge in 1920; Huntress being then 
the chairman of the board. He was a 
director of the Citizens’ Fire Insurance 
Company, a trustee of the City Insti- 
tution for Savings, and was for several 
years chairman of the Lowell Board of 
Health. He was also president emer- 
itus of the staff of St. John’s hospital; 
a member of the Middlesex County 
Medical Society; was the second oldest 
member of the Harvard Club of Low- 
ell; and the last surviving member of 
the Middlesex Book Club. He was also 
a prominent Mason. Huntress always 
kept up his interest in Class matters, 
and late in May, when he knew he 
would not be able to get to Cambridge, 


Commencement day, he wrote his 
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Class Secretary, expressing his sorrow 
that he could not be present; asking to 
be remembered to those who came; and 


asking to be told, later, who did come. 


1873 
W. B. H. Dowse, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
The Class held their Annual Dinner 
and reunion at the Union Club of Bos- 
ton Wednesday evening, June 22. Six: 
teen members were present and all had 
something to say. The Rev. F. H. Foster 
of Oberlin, Ohio, read an original poem; 
Judge Grant, J. F. Jackson and E. T. 
Dodge spoke entertainingly. 
and messages were received from ab- 


Flowers 


sent members and a flash-light photo- 
taken 
Those at- 


graph of the gathering was 
around the dinner table. 
tending the reunion were Rev. W. F. 
Cheney, E. T. Dodge, Tucker Daland, 
Rey. F. H. Foster, Robert Grant, 
Dr. O. T. Howe, Rev. H. H. Haynes, 
Dr. F. A. Hubbard, J. P. Hawes, Rev. 
G. H. Johnson, J. F. Jackson, C. T. 
Moore, G. A. A. Pevey, D. W. Wil: 


liams, H. I. Ordway, W. B. H. Dowse. 


1874 
Dr. CHartes M. Green, See. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 
In observance of its fifty-third anni- 
versary the Class passed Commence- 
ment Day in Cambridge, and dined at 
the Harvard Club of Boston. 
bridge or at the Harvard Club twenty- 


In Cam- 


eight of the fifty-four surviving graduate 
members were present, and one of the 
four survivors who did not graduate 
with the Class, to wit: Barrett, Bran- 
nan, Brinsmade, S. B. Clarke, Collins, 
Cunningham, Cutter, P. Dana, R. H. 
Dana, Foote, Gannett, Green, Harding, 
Hunt, Lull, Lyman, Merrill, Merwin, 
Minot, H. L. Morse, Perrin, Richards, 
Richmond, Vaille, 
Wigglesworth, Woodward, and Osgood. 


Sears, Spinney, 
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A business meeting was held in Hol- 
worthy 4, the hospitality of the Fifty- 
year Class was enjoyed at luncheon, and 
the Alumni Exercises were attended in 
Sever Quadrangle. Exactly one-half of 
the surviving graduate members of the 
Class participated in the annual dinner 
in the -Esculapian Room at the Har- 
vard Club. Flowers in memory of 
W. F. Abbott, C. W. Stone, and C. F, 
Withington from the 
widows of these classmates; and Mr. 
and Mrs. N. D. C. Hodges sent crimson 
roses with their affectionate greetings. 


were received 


After dinner, all standing in silence, was 
read the necrology of the year: Henry 
Todd Washburn, July 19, 1926; Henry 
Rice Grant, July 20, 1926; Charles 
Wellington Stone, January 22, 1927; 
Edgar Mora Davison, March 28, 1927. 
The customary memorial libation was 
taken ‘‘to all our classmates not visi- 
bly present.” Messages were given and 
letters read from nearly all of the absent 
members. The speaking was informal 
and all the more pleasing, and with the 
singing of “Fair Harvard” the Class 


dispersed. 


1876 
Emor H. Harpina, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Walter Joseph Otis died June 13, 
1927, in Chicago. The son of James 
and Mergaretta (Adams) Otis, he was 
born at Berlin, Ohio, September 10, 
1853; prepared for college at Puillips 
Exeter Academy. He left the Class to en- 
ter the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
then took the regular course at the 
Harvard Medical School, graduating in 
1880. He was House Surgeon at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital from Au- 
gust, 1879, to August, 1880; house phy- 
sician at Boston Lying-in Hospital for 
one term of service; prosector in surgical 
anatomy at Harvard Medical School, 
1880-81; the next year prosector in 
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surgical anatomy and assistant in op- 
erative surgery at Harvard Medical 
School. He was a Member of Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, of Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement and 
of the Anatomical Society of Germany. 
He was Assistant Surgeon First Bat- 
talion Light Artillery, Second Brigade, 
M.V.M., 1881; Surgeon Fifth Regiment 
Infantry, Brigade, M.V.M., 
1882-84; instructor in Boston Poly- 
clinic; lecturer in Tufts Medical Col- 
lege. He went abroad for purposes of 
study, 1886-88; again in 1896, doing 


Second 


original work in anatomy and embry- 
ology at the University of Vienna and 
continued there doing research work 
until 1905; returned that year to the 
United States, and in 1907 was given 
the degree of S.B. by Harvard, as of 


1876. During the winter of 1911-12 he 
resided in Boston, at 267 Beacon 
Street. The following April he went 


abroad again on account of ill health. 
After the Armistice he returned to the 
United States. He was married Febru- 
ary 12, 1884, to Alice Dexter Fay, of 
Boston; she died in 1909. He is sur- 
vived by his two daughters, Marghretta 
Adams Wickenhauser, wife of Hans 
Wickenhauser, of New York City, and 
Rosamond Fay Mallman, wife of Alfred 
William Mallman of Maffersdorf, Bo- 
hemia. — Charles Frederic Mabery 
died June 26, 1927, in Portland, Maine. 
Son of Henry and Elizabeth (Bennet) 
Mabery, he was born at New Glou- 
cester, Maine, January 13, 1850. His 
early education the public 
schools and academies in Maine, and he 
taught there for five years after gradu- 


was in 


ation. In 1873 he came to the Harvard 


Summer School. He was Assistant in 
Chemistry and in charge of Summer 


School in Chemistry, 1875-83. He re- 


ceived the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
1876, and degree of 
Doctor of Science in 1881. He was Pro- 


ence, Harvard 
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fessor of Chemistry, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, in 


1883-1911. Professor Emeritus, 1911. 
Dr. Eng., Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, 1925. He was engaged on the 
chemical evidence of the origin of pe- 
troleum and its relations to coal and 
natural asphalts. Publications for 
fifty years on subjects of research, elec- 
tric smelting, and various subjects in 
organized chemistry. He was a mem- 
ber of American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, and various chemical societies at 
home and abroad. — George Miller 
Cumming died July 2, 1927, in New 
York City. He was the son of Benja- 
min Wilson and Emily (Washburn) 
Cumming; born at Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 4, 1854; prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
entered the Harvard Law School in the 
fall of 1877, but stayed there only a 
few months. He studied for two years 
in Germany, returned to this country 
in 1879, was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1881, and became instructor at 
Columbia Law School. He was general 
solicitor and first vice-president of the 
Erie Railroad Company. He was mar- 
ried June 2, 1901, to Lucy Kittredge, of 
Peekskill, New York, who, together 
with a daughter, Emily Dana Cum- 
ming, and a son, Edward Dillworth 
Cumming, survives him. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
The Class had a very pleasant and 
successful reunion in June on the occa- 
sion of our Fiftieth Anniversary. Some 
classmates came who had never been 
back here since college days and some 
came long distances. On Wednesday, 
the 22d, the Class had luncheon at the 
Harvard Club, then attended the Yale 
game ina body. In the evening we had 
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our Class Dinner at the Union Club, at 
which A. L. Lowell presided. On Com 
mencement Day the Class entertained 
nearly four hundred guests at our spread 
in the Phillips Brooks House quad- 


rangle. 


1878 

Henry WHEELER, Sec. 

511 Sears Building, Boston 
The Class dined at the Parker House, 
Boston, the evening before Commence- 
ment, twenty-four members being pre- 
sent. Worcester gave an interesting 
account of the development of the de- 
partment of hygiene in the University 
in recent years, and drew a striking 
picture of the contrast between the care 
now taken of the physical and mental 
health of the students by the officials 
and the conditions in those respects 
when the Class of 1878 was in College. 
At the business meeting held on Com- 
mencement Day, there was some dis- 
cussion about the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class which occurs next year, and 
the arrangements were left to be made 
by the Class Committee, who were em- 
powered to add to their numbers, if 

they should think it expedient. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Coneord 
At the annual dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club in Boston on June 22, thirty- 
Rand, Anthony, 
Felton, and Patten were the speakers. 


two were present. 
About the same number were at Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day. — Cox 
is following up the work of mosquito 
extermination at New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. — Cutler, on June 26, was 
“just home from six months’ absence 
from the country.”’ — W. B. Hill, who 
sailed for Japan in February, was “just 
home to-day from Japan,” on June 14. 
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— Hoadly contributed an article on the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of June 24 in which he 
reviewed the provisions of the United 
States Constitution pertinent to the 
“two thirds of both Houses”’ necessary 
for proposing amendments, concluded 
that two thirds of the whole number of 
members of each House was meant, and 
closed as follows: ‘‘ There has been much 
talk about the difficulty of amending 
the Constitution of the United States 
so as to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The true method of getting rid 
of this abomination is for the Supreme 
Court and other courts to decide that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
in writing and means what it says, and 
that the Eighteenth Amendment, which 
concededly never received two thirds of 
the votes of either House, never was 
adopted.’’ — Russell's home address is 
20 Elm Street, Brookline. — Taussig 
received an honorary LL.D. from the 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) on 
June 20, 1927. — Wolff, from his home 
at Pasadena, has been exploring Death 
Valley, the Amargosa Desert, and the 
Mohave Desert. — Charles Sumner 
Crosman died December 18, 1926, at 
New Rochelle, New York. He 
born at Lynn, June 3, 1858, the son of 
John Henry and Deborah Wing (Hol- 
way) Crosman. He prepared for college 
at Moses Brown School, 
Rhode Island, graduated at Haverford 
College, Pa. in 1878, and entered Har- 


was 


Providence, 


vard in the fall of that year as a senior, 
graduating in 1879. For the next five 
years he was a private tutor in Wash- 
In addition to teaching he 
studied law at the Law School of Colum- 


ington. 


bian University and received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1884. In the fall of that 
year he was appointed head master of 
the Haverford College Grammar School 
then just opened with twenty pupils. 
In 1912, when he ended his twenty- 
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eight years of service, the Haverford 
School, as it was then called, built up 
by him, had 300 scholars. His health 
requiring less onerous work, for two 
years Crosman was associated with 
Raymond-Whitcomb Co. in charge of 
the department of travel lectures for 
their “tours de luxe.” In 1914 he 
was appointed lecturer of the Curtis 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, 
speaking to over 300,000 people for 
them on ‘‘ The Making of a Magazine.” 
In 1917 he was turned over to the Gov- 
ernment and spoke in nearly every 
camp from Boston to Georgia; ad- 
dressed, through Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, appointed meetings in 
the interest of conservation, as one of 
the speakers of the Department of Food 
Administration; and later, in New 
York, was speaker of the United States 
Shipping Board, the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, and the War Work Council. In 
the spring of 1918 he became manager 
of The Fisk Teachers’ Agency of New 
York. Week-ends he lectured on 
“Egypt and the Near East”’ and “‘In- 
dia and the Far East.’ He was a 
speaker of the Near East Relief and a 
member of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting the Society of Friends on that 
committee. As chairman of the New 
York branch of the American Friends 
Service Committee he helped to raise 
funds to feed the children of Poland, 
Austria, Germany and Russia. To- 
ward the close of 1926 a serious heart 
attack compelled him to give up the 
Fisk Agency and he moved from Brook- 
lyn, which had been his home, to New 
Rochelle. He lectured for the Near 
East Relief five days before he died. 
His active interest in the Society of 
Friends continued through his life. 
On September 1, 1885, at Lynn, he 
married Sarah E. Fuller and she, with 


two daughters and a son, survives him. 
— Martin Reiley Jacobs died at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, November 7, 
1926. He was born at Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, July 8, 1855, the son of 
Adam and Ann (Snowdon) Jacobs. 
He prepared at Phillips (Andover) 
Academy, was at Harvard from 1875 to 
1879, taking his A.B. as of the latter 
year, and received his LL.B. at Colum- 
bia in 1881. Jacobs had a remarkable 
record as a college oarsman. He was 
the only ’79 man to make the Varsity 
Crew in his freshman year, and rowed 
at Springfield in June, 1876, in the first 
annual Harvard-Yale four-mile eight- 
oar race with coxswains. Cook, ’76, 
rowed at stroke for Yale for the last 
time in this race, and Bancroft, 78, at 
stroke for Harvard for the first time. 
Yale won. Jacobs also rowed on the six- 
oar crew at Saratoga in July, 1876, which 
came in second of six crews, Cornell 
being first. During the interval be- 
tween these races the Harvard crew 
were coached by Capt. Cook of Yale. 
In 1877, the last race at Springfield, 
there were five ’79 men in the boat, Nat 
Brigham, Crocker, Jacobs, Schwartz 
and Smith, Bancroft being stroke and 
captain. This crew beat Yale and 
Columbia, Crocker not rowing against 
Columbia. In 1878 at New London, 
they beat Yale by about twelve lengths 
and Cook said “that the Harvard crew 
would represent America with honor in 
any race.”’ In 1879 with Bancroft, then 
in the Law School, at stroke and the 
same five men from ’79, Harvard fin- 
ished nearly a third of a mile ahead. 
‘With this race,” says Mumford, ’87, in 
“The H Book,” “ended a most impor- 
tant period in Harvard’s rowing his- 
tory. It is probable that her ’78 and ’79 
crews were ...equal if not superior to 
any that she ever had.”’ On March 21, 
1926, Jacobs wrote: “I often live over 
in my dreams the wonderful times we 
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had with the oars when we gave Yale 
dust at New Adam 
Jacobs died in 1883 leaving his estate 
Martin 


Jacobs one of the trustees, and our 


our London.” 


in an entailed trust, with 
classmate continued to discharge the 
This 


interests, 


duties of trustee until his death. 


work, with other business 
took him all over the United States. 
He never tired of hunting, fishing and 
sports of all kinds. He was a Mason 
and a member of many clubs. In 1896 
he married Virginia Elizabeth Edmis- 
ton, who died in 1920. 
child, Ann Snowdon, born in 1897, mar- 
ried in 1920 to Robert Rae Crookston. 


Jacobs lived in 


They had one 


Brownsville until the 
death of his wife. He was vestryman in 
Christ Episcopal Church there. — Wil- 
liam Ingalls Monroe died suddenly of 
cerebral hemorrhage at Boston, June 24, 
1927. 
1854, 
Alice Maria (Ingalls) Monroe. He pre- 


He was born at Boston August 1, 
the son of George Harris and 
pared for college at Adams Academy, 
Quincy, and took his A.B. at Harvard 
in 1879 and his LL.B. at Boston Uni- 
1882. 


graphy is prepared by one who knew 


versity in The following bio- 
him well: “After his graduation in the 
class of "79 Mr. Monroe prepared for 
his bar examinations at the Boston Law 
School. After his admission to the Suf- 
folk Bar and during his preparation he 
was in the office of Josiah H. Benton. 
Soon after, however, he established an 
Elliott in the 
Rogers Building on Washington Street 


office with George B. 


and he remained with him until his 


death. Mr. Elliott is a realtor, the firm 
now being Elliott and Whittier. Dur- 
ing this time only three changes were 


made, the first being to a building on 
the site of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, the second back to Rogers Build- 
ing, and the third to the Old South 
Building which held his office at the 
time of his death. 


Mr. Monroe’s prin- 
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cipal practice was in the handling of 
This led 
him naturally into the Probate Court, 


estates and trust property. 


while aside from this he had an office 
practice, so called, with some convey- 
ancing. Up to the time of his mother’s 
death he made his home with her on 
Upland Road in Brookline. Mr. Mon- 
roe’s father has been dead many years. 
Shortly after her death, some nine 
years ago, he moved to Boston, living 
with his sister, who is unmarried, at the 
Hotel Erickson and after a few years 
they moved to the Hotel Empire, 333 
Commonwealth Avenue, which was his 
residence at the time of his death. He 
was extremely interested in art and had 
a small, but excellent, collection of Jap- 
anese prints, etchings, engravings and 
he left 
specimens of these, to be selected by 


pictures in color. In his will 
the Fogg Art Museum and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. He was an ar- 
dent collector and was a familiar figure 
in most of the galleries of Boston. One 
very rare etching, “The Girl in the 
Omnibus,” by Max Zorn, was highly 
prized by him and as there are only a 
few in existence he was offered many 
times what it cost him to complete col- 
lections, but he never parted with it. 
He was a great reader, biographies and 
works of the best English fiction being 
his special delight. Music also was a 
constant source of joy to him and he 
was a regular attendant at the Sym- 
phonies, always sitting in the second 
balcony as ‘‘I could not enjoy the music 
While not an ardcnt 
sportsman in the literal sense of the 


anywhere else.” 


word, he was extremely fond of out-door 
exercise. During the first years of his 
professional career if the weather per- 
mitted he always walked to his office. 
Living in Roxbury at the time the dis- 
tance was almost exactly three miles. 
Bicycling fascinated him and_ nearly 
every pleasant Sunday he would start 




















for what often proved an all day’s trip. 
When bicycling became a lost art, he 
took up golf and at the time of his death 
he was a member of the Chestnut Hill 
Golf Club. Though he never excelled 
in the game he loved it dearly. During 
the last years of his life, however, his 
health forbade everything but the mild- 
est form of exercise, a source of regret 
to him. By religion he was a Unitarian 
and although never a member of this 
church, he was a devoted attendant at 
its services. He had a pew at both the 
First Parish Church of Brookline and 
the First Church in Boston. In addi- 
tion to the Chestnut Hill Golf Club 
Mr. Monroe was a member of the Algon- 
quin Club, the Harvard Clubs of Bos- 
ton and New York, and the Harvard 
Musical Association. He was very fond 
of traveling and had visited most of 
the places of interest in this country, 
attending many of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs’ meetings, which took him 





to various parts of the United States. 
He was fond of the water and took the 
trip through the Canal continuing up 
the coast to California. He made but 
one trip abroad, during the summer of 
1925, visiting England and Scotland. 
He always stood for the highest and 
best and was held in high esteem by 
those who knew him well.” C.E.M. 
— William Stanton Rogers died July 6, 
1927. He was with ’79 but a portion of 
our freshman year when his health com- 
pelled him to leave College. He returned 
in the fall of 1876 and registered as a 
member of the Class of *80. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
C. B. Blair is Referee in bankruptcy 
for the Western District of Michigan, 
Southern Division, an| his address is 
1225 Grand Rapids National Bank 
Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan. — 
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Prof. A. B. Hart dedicated a memorial 
tablet in the Wellesley College Library 
last May. The tablet, which Professor 
Hart presented to the College in mem- 
ory of his wife, Mary Putnam Tart, of 
the class of 1882 of Wellesley, is a 
bronze cast from a tablet in the Cathe- 
dral of Regensburg, Germany. The 
original is by Paul Vischer and repre- 
sents the meeting of Jesus with the 
sisters of Lazarus. The tab!et is outside 
the Treasure Room of the library. 
President Pendleton, Dean Tufts, sev- 
eral members of the faculty and the 
members of the Phi Sigma and Shake- 
speare societies, to which Mrs. Hart 
belonged, were present at the unveiling. 
— Russell Carpenter Allen was born in 
Jamaica Plain, now a part of Boston, 
on January 27, 1859. Ilis father, Joseph 
Henry Allen, was a Unitarian clergy- 
man and also an eminent Latin scholar. 
His Latin Grammar, written in coéper- 
ation with Professor Greenough, was in 
use at Harvard when his son entered 
College. At that time he was also Lec- 
turer on Ecclesiastical History in the 
Harvard Divinity School. Russell's 
mother’s maiden name was Anna Minot 
Weld, both father and mother were 
descendants from early Massachu- 
setts Colonists, and his father and 
grandfather were graduates of Harvard 
College. Russell prepared for college at 
Cambridge High School. The first 
three years of his course he lived at 
home. During his senior year he roomed 
with his classmate Austin K. Muzzey in 
Holworthy. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and Hasty Pudding 
Club. His electives were largely courses 
in History. His first intention, formed 
in College, was to become a lawyer and 
immediately after graduation he went 
to New York where he studied law at 
the Columbia Law School and in a pri- 
vate office. In 1882 he went to Cali- 
fornia with the fixed purpose of becom- 
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ing a fruit grower, a business then in its 
infancy in Southern California. Seldom 
does a man carry out a purpose more 
thoroughly. He bought land in San 
Diego County and entered upon the 
business of growing, and later shipping, 
citrous fruits. About 1890 he became 
manager Vice-President of the 
Sweetwater Fruit Company at Bonita, 


and 


San Diego County, which place became 
his residence for the remainder of his 
life. During these forty-five years he 
became one of the most prominent men 
in the fruit business and a leading citi- 
zen in that section of the State. He was 
for a time President of the Lemon 
Men’s Club of Southern California and 
Director of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, one of the first successful 
coéperative selling organizations in the 
country. He was active in civic affairs 
and improvements. He was a member 
of the Board 
Panama-California Exposition at San 


of Directors of the 


Diego, and of the building committee 
which built the permanent California 
State Building, designed by Bertram 
Goodhue, and later he became a mem- 
ber of the State Commission having 
charge of the building. He was also 
active in the creation of the San Diego 
Museum which occupies the building 
with its important archeological col- 
lection. He was the first president of 
the University Club of San Diego when 
it was organized in 1909. He helped to 
organize and became President of the 
Harvard Club of San Diego in 1915 in 
order to entertain the Visiting Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs on their excursion 
through the Panama Canal to Califor- 
nia. He had been President of the Club 
ever since. During the entire period of 
the War he was chairman of the Local 
Draft Board, and his elder son went in 
the first quota of drafted men to Camp 
Lewis and served as Second Lieutenant 


in Field Artillery in France. He was 
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married in 1888 to Ella Bradford Cope- 
land who survives him. They had two 
sons and two daughters, all of whom 


have married, and there are a number 
of grandchildren. Allen died at the San 
Diego Hospital on June 11, 1927, from 
heartfailure following an operation for 
gallstones. Warm tributes to his qual- 
ities as a man and as a friend, and ap- 
preciations of the services he has ren- 
dered as a public-spirited citizen, have 
appeared in the press of San Diego. He 
had kept in touch with his classmates 
and had made the journey to the East 
several times to be present at reunions 
of the Class. He held the affection of 
all who knew him, and his absence will 
be especially felt on such future occa- 
- William Alexander Gaston 
was born in Roxbury, now a part of 
Boston, on May 1, 1859. 
William Gaston, former Gov- 


sions. 


He was the 
son of 
ernor of Massachusetts, who had also 
been Mayor of Roxbury and of Boston, 
and was a leading member of the bar. 
His mother, Louisa Augusta, was a 
Beecher 


member of the well-known 


family. William came to College from 
the Roxbury Latin School and was a 
popular member of his class. He was 
athletic and his winning of the middle- 
weight sparring championship against 
a doughty antagonist was a famous 
event in class history. After two years 
at the Harvard Law School and a win- 
ter in Europe with his father, he en- 
tered his father’s law office in Boston, 
was admitted to practice in 1883 and 
to the firm soon thereafter. This firm 
which was then known as Gaston & 
Whitney has continued ever since with 
some changes in membership and in 
name, and is now known as Gaston, 
Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt. 


been the 


Gaston had 


senior partner since his 
father’s death, and the firm has had 
among its clients many of the large 


corjorations and has had the manage- 
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ment of several very large estates. The 
importance of other interests soon com- 
pelled Gaston to give up court practice 
in which he had shown capacity — but 
he continued to the end to keep in 
touch with the business direction of his 
firm. A review of his business and pro- 
fessional responsibilities together with 
his political and social activities during 
the past forty-five years makes one 
wonder how he could have carried them 
so successfully. He was chosen in 1887 
to lead in the organization and develop- 
ment of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Co. which acquired practically all of 
the street railways entering Boston. 
He is credited with having put the com- 
pany on a business basis, improving 
the service and reducing the fares, cre- 
ating an esprit de corps among the em- 
ployees, providing a system of promo- 
tion for merit and inaugurating a sys- 
tem of accident insurance for the em- 
ployees. He also established the rule 
still in force in the company, that all 
large contracts should be advertised and 
awarded in open competition. He re- 
signed the office of President in 1901 
and of Director in 1902. In 1907 he be- 
came President of the National Shaw- 
nut Bank, the second largest bank in 
Boston, formed by himself and others 
by the consolidation of several existing 
banks. He had much to do with the 
planning and erection of the present 
bank and office building and with the 
growth of the bank to its present im- 
portance. Several years ago he resigned 
as President to become Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, from which position 
Other 
banks in which he was an officer were 
the Rockland National Bank of Rox- 
bury, Second National Bank of Barre, 
Windham County National Bank of 
Danielson, Connecticut, and the Kil- 
lingly Trust Company. He was a Di- 
rector of the Gillette Safety Razor 


he had only recently retired. 
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Company, the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company and other well- 
known corporations. In politics Gas- 
ton, like his father, was a life-long Demo- 
crat. He acquired the title of Colonel 
as a member of the staff of the late Gov- 
ernor William E. Russell. He was sev- 
eral times the candidate of his party for 
the governorship and the United States 
senatorship. Although not elected, he 
always polled a substantial vote and in 
1922, in the contest of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge for reélection, the result 
was so close that both of the principal 
offi- 
cial figures announced a month after 
the election gave Lodge 414,130, Gas- 
ton 406,776 and all others 49,242. It 
that 


Gaston with his personal popularity 





parties called for a recount. The 


probably seems strange to many 


and his host of loyal friends was not 
successful at the polls, but it must be 
that 


chusetts has always been counted as a 


taken into consideration Massa- 
Republican State and its highest officers 
have generally been chosen from that 
party. On several occasions in matters 
of high moment Gaston had disagreed 
with his usual 


said sO. He 


with his party and 


straightforwardness had 
had also to meet the innuendo of cor- 
poration lawyer and banker, which has 
kept so many able men from public 
service in elective offices. Certainly no 


one ever accused William Gaston of 


being “a poor loser.” He served his 
party as a delegate at large at National 
Conventions and as member of the Na- 
tional and State committees. Move- 
ments for the betterment of Boston and 
Massachusetts received his support and 


he contributed generously of lis time 
g ; 

and wealth to charities which appealed 

When the Y.M.C.A. of Boston 


came- 


to him. 
needed a building he organized a 
paign and raised the half-million dollars 
Hlis acts of 
private charity were many, but shielded 


required in record time. 
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as far as he was able from publicity. He 
had served on the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University and was an active 
worker and generous contributor when 
the University asked for funds. During 
the Great War he was a member of the 
Committee on Public Safety in Massa- 
chusetts and Chairman of its Finance 
Committee; Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts War Efficiency Committee; 
Vederal Director for Massachusetts of 
U.S.Employment Service and Federal 
Director for Massachusetts of U.S. 
Public Service Reserve; examiner of 
plants in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and part of Connecticut. He 


shipbuilding 


was also a member of the executive 
committee on each of the five Liberty 
Loan committees of Massachusetts. 
Both of his sons entered the navy and 
served abroad, his elder son receiving 
the Naval Cross for distinguished serv- 
ice overseas. He was married in 1892 
to May Davidson Lockwood and she 
and their two sons and two daughters 
survive him. His Boston home was on 
Bay State Road and he had a summer 
home at North Haven, Maine, on the 
Fox Island Thoroughfare. He was a 
member of the Somerset Club of Boston 
and other social clubs in Boston and 
elsewhere. Several ycars ago he bought 
a farm in Barre, and gave it the name of 
Killingly after the Connecticut town in 
which his grandfather had lived. This 
place was a great enjoyment to him and 
he had made it one of the best farms 
in Worcester County. When he was 
stricken with a mortal illness, it was to 
Killingly he chose to go and it was there 
that he died on July 17, 1927. Gaston 
was a man of strong character, straight- 
forward, sometimes brusque yet kind at 
heart, loyal to friends to a degree, 
thoroughly democratic in the best sense, 
and the record would be incomplete if 


it did not include his keen sense of 
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humor, almost boyish, and recall his 
smile. — William Stanton 
Rogers, a temporary member of the 
Class, died at his home in New York 
City on July 6, 1927. 


Cambridge, November 1, 1856, and was 


inimitable 


He was born in 


the son of John Prentiss and Maria 
(Woodman) Rogers. He left College at 
the end of his Sophomore year, studied 
law, and was admitted to the Bar in 
Boston in 1882. He moved to New 
York City in 1885, which was thereafter 
his residence with the exception of a 
period of ill health, when he purchased 
and went to live at Pipe Stave Hill Farm 
in West Newbury. Regaining his 
health he returned to New York. He 
came to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the 
friendship with many of the members. 
He was married in 1890 to Eva Jo- 
sephine Ross and she and their three 


Class and there renewed his 


children survive him. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

The celebration of the Forty-Sixth 
Anniversary consisted of an informal 
dinner at the Union Club the night be- 
fore Howard 
Elliott, president of the Board of Over- 
seers, received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, in June. He is an LL.D. also, of 
Middlebury, ard of Trinity. — Garry 
De Neuville Hough, who died May 31, 
1927, was born at Holmes Hole, April 
19, 1861. He was the son of George 
Thomas and Maria Presbury (Smith) 
Hough. He _ entered from 
the Friends’ Academy, New Bedford. 
After graduation, he entered the Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, where he 
received his M.D. in 1884. His entire 
life was passed in or near New Bedford, 


Commencement Day. 


College 


and was devoted to the practice of sur- 
gery. 


He had been president of the 

















New Bedford Society for Medical Im- 
provement, and of the Massachusetts 
Medico-Legal Society, and medical ex- 
aminer of the third Bristol District. He 
was a member of the N.E. Surgical So- 
ciety, and fellow of the American Col- 


lege of Surgeons. His avocation was 
Entomology, especially the diptera. 
He wrote articles on this subject, as well 
as articles for the medical journals. 
His entomological books and collection 
he disposed of some years ago to the 
University of Chicago. In 1888 he mar- 
ried Margaret Howard Soule of New 
Bedford, who, with two daughters, and 
a son, also a doctor, survives him. — 
Arthur Wellington Roberts died at 
Brookline, July 28, 1927. He was born 
at Cambridge Sept. 25, 1859. His par- 
ents were Benjamin Washington and 
Louisa (Upham) Roberts. Roberts en- 
tered College from the Cambridge High 
School, receiving his A.B. in 1881, and 
a Ph.D. in 1883, in philology. His life 
was given to his chosen profession, 
teaching. Since 1900, he had been head 
of the Classical department of the 
Brookline High School. Previously he 
had taught the classics in the Hughes 
High School in Cincinnati, and in the 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia. His books, in the “ Latin 
Series,” the preparation of which had 
been in collaboration with his classmate 
Rolfe, are well-known and highly es- 
teemed. They include “ Cesar’s Gallic 
War,” “‘ Cicero’s Orations and Letters”’ 
and “Vergil’s Poems.’’ He was a mem- 
ber of the Archeological Institute, and 
of the American Philological Society. 
Roberts was twice married. His first 
wife, Louise Bertha Briggs of Cam- 
bridge, died a few months after the 
marriage in 1884. Two years later he 
married Mary L. Folger, of Cambridge. 
There are three children, two sons and 


a daughter, graduates of Harvard and 
of Radcliffe. 
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1882 
Henry W. Cunnitnauam, See. 

351 Marlborough St., Boston 
The Class celebrated its forty-fifth 
anniversary in June. There was a lunch 
at the Pine Woods Country Club in 
Framingham on Wednesday and that 
same evening the Class dined at the Al- 
gonquin Club in Boston; forty-eight 
men were present. Professor Samuel 
Williston presided, and as usual J. E. 

Weld was the life of the dinner. 


1885 
Henry M. Wittrams, See. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. W. Boyden, one of the U.S. dele- 
gates to the World Economic Con- 
gress held at Geneva in May, presided 
over the sub-committee dealing with 
the liberty of trading. As such presid- 
ing chairman, on his own initiative, he 
wrote out a resolution affecting Russia, 
when the Soviet delegates threatened 
to withdraw, which, as Basil Miles 
wrote, when passed saved the League 
of Nations “from disagreeable incident 
with the Soviet delegation and at the 
same time made it necessary for the 
Bolshevists to unpack their bags and 
stay on until the end.’’ — Prof. W. 8. 
Thayer (Johns Hopkins University) 
attended the congress of the British 
Medical Association held at Edinburgh 
in July and was at the same time given 
the honorary degree of LL.D. by the 
University of Edinburgh at its convo- 
cation over which Lord Balfour pre- 
sided as its Chancellor. — Ferdinand 
Reis died at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 22, 1927. He was the son of 
Christian Reis, former supervisor and 
treasurer of San Francisco. Reis was 
for more than seventeen years president 
of the Pacific States Savings & Loan 
Company; he was also president of the 
Gas Consumers’ Association and had 
extensive business and banking inter- 
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ests. Unmarried, he lived at the Pacific 
Union Club. 


1886 
Apams D. Cuartin, Sec. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

The annual Class dinner was held at 
the St. Botolph Club, June 22, 1927, 
thirty-nine classmates and fifteen sons 
being present. Hood presided and Sedg- 
wick acted as toastmaster. Houghton, 
the American Ambassador to England, 
and Howes, the Scholastic Dean of the 
University Afloat, were guestsand spoke. 
Letters were read from Riddle and Mrs. 
Droppers containing special greetings 
to Houghton. Brief remarks were made 
by Lee, Pudor, Shea and Boyden. — 
R. W. Black, of Washington, D.C., in 
acknowledging the report of the Class 
dinner, sends greetings to his class- 
Bradford 
his list of biographies a study recently 
published on Darwin. — Garrett Drop- 
pers died at his home in Williamstown 
July 7, 1927. 
health which began in 1920 during days 
Am- 


Ife was a man of 


mates. — Gamaliel adds _ to 


He had been in failing 
of strenuous effort as American 
bassador to Greece. 
intense application to his work as 
writer, Professor of Political Economy, 
and in various public positions. He 
in attendance at all “86 
Frye, the former Adj:tant 
General of Massachusetts, now living in 
Kxcene, N. H., is still interested in his old 


regiment of heavy artilley, and ccm- 


was constant 


reunions. — 


mends their recent drill in a letter pub- 
lished in the public press. — Gage has 
recently been reélected recording secre- 
tary of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
He was elected Jast June a member 
of the council of the Harvard Law School 


Association. 


ety. 


Guild has been renomin- 
ated by the Governor as a member of the 
Finance Committee of the City of Boston. 
— Harris is enjoying a summer’s rest in 
Europe. — Percival Spurr Howe died 
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in Boston May 28, 1927, after some 
weeks of illness at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Howe had for many 
years maintained an office as a note 
broker at 50 Congress Street and was a 
familiar figure in the business section of 
Boston. He was a partner of William 
L. Garrison, well known in the wool 
trade of Boston, and succeeded him in 
business. He always had a cheerful 
word of greeting, particularly to his 
address is 
Quaker Hill, Conn., where he is settled 
as pastor. — Alfred Henry Lloyd, Dean 
of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died May 11, 1927, 


by heart weakness 


classmates. — Hutchins’s 


being overcome 
while speaking in the interest of his Uni- 
versity at a meeting in Detroit. Lloyd 
had won a high place among the teach- 
ers of philosophy and university ad- 
His work 
at Ann Arbor had brought him the af- 


fectionate esteem of the last generation 


ministrators in the country. 


of students at that university where he 
had served as a professor and the head 
of the Philosophical Department, Dean 
of the School 


President. His last public address was 


Graduate and acting 
given to the subject of “‘ Things which 


make Life Worth While.” 


self a worthy illustration of this sub- 


He was him- 
ject. — Oxnard is settled over the Con- 
gregational Church in Southboro, and 
was active in the recent bi-centennial 
that 
recent Ambassador to Argentina, living 


celebration of town. — Riddle, 
at Farmington, Connecticut, was un- 
able to attend the Class dinner by rea- 
son of departure to Europe. — F. B. 
Taylor of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
been elected president of the Fort 
Wayne-Allen County Historical Soci- 
ety. Taylor's work as a geologist las 
placed him among the well-known scien- 
tists of the country. His study of the ge- 
ology of the Niagara Gorge and of the 


Great Lakes region, done for the United 
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States Geological Survey has been 
recognized as the leading authority on 
this subject and his papers recently 
on the mobility of continents have 
attracted much attention. — Walter 
Bowen Waterman died at his home in 
Roxbury on May 6, 1927, after a week’s 
illness, succumbing to an attack of 
pneumonia. He was born in Roxbury 
on December 29, 1864, and prepared 
for College at the Roxbury Latin School. 
After 


1886, he spent two years of study in 


graduating from Harvard in 
Europe, especially in Berlin, and three 
years in the Harvard Divinity School, 
receiving the degrees of S.T.B.and A.M. 
in 1891. 
in the Stone School in Boston, but his 


For several years he taught 
leaning and special talent were for 
private tutoring, to which profession 
he permanently devoted himself at his 
office in Boston, reaping notable suc- 
cess in preparing young men for college. 
Outside 


terests and activities were very wide. 


his vocation Waterman’s in- 
He was a member of the Harvard Club 
of Boston and of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club; at one period he was 
connected with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, as a singer, and at the time of 
his death he was president of the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union; he was treasurer of 
his church — the Third Church in Dor- 
and treasurer of the Mass- 
Dis- 


charged Prisoners, and a trustee of the 


chester — 
achusetts Society for Aiding 
Mount Pleasant Home; while his per- 
sonal activities in lines of individual 
charity and philanthropy were as nu- 
merous as often they were unknown 
save to himself. His fondness for travel 
took him upon many trips, perhaps the 
latest being one to Hawaii, in the sum- 
1926; 
scenes and experiences happily par- 


mer of and his love for new 
alleled his life-long eagerness to know 
and understand all types of mankind. 


For his sympathies were as broad as his 
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life was simple and sincere. For some 
years he had arranged the Friday even- 
ing talks and lectures at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, taking particular in- 
terest to obtain for this purpose Har- 
vard men who had special qualifica- 
tions to handle topics of current inter- 
est. He was buried at Forest Hills 
Cemetery. J.W.R.— Several 
mates meet for luncheon at the Har- 
vard Club of Wednes- 
day, and any classmate in Boston on 


class- 


Boston every 
that day will be welcome. Simply ask 
for the Wednesday Club. 


1887 
Hersert L. Ciark, See. 
$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Class celebrated their fortieth 
anniversary, June 21 and 22, and proved 
to themselves that they were young 
enough still to enjoy life and to enjoy 
seeing each other again. In fact, as we 
marched on to the baseball field some 
of the ladies of the party remarked 
that we were a much younger looking 
set of men than the Class of 1902, which 
was celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. We were entertained at lunch- 
eon and for the afternoon, on Tuesday, 
the 21st, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ayer in their usual munificent manner. 





We were there approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty strong, including our 
Mr. 
and Mrs. Ayer have entertained us on 
at least 
Class felt such a strong feeling of grati- 
tude to them that we presented them 


wives and “little olive branches.” 


three anniversaries and our 


with a silver bowl and tray to com- 
memorate the occasion, with an appro- 
priate speech by Fred Mead. On the 
evening of the 21st, we scattered around 
in small parties and met on Wednesday 
at the Somerset Hotel, 
“olive 


for luncheon 
our wives and 
branches.’ After that came the thrill- 
ing and satisfying baseball game with 


again with 
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Yale on Soldier’s Field. We marched 
on to the field behind our Class flag, led 
by Harry Keyes and the Class Secre- 
tary. Our wives claimed that it was a 
very thrilling sight. The dinner was 
held at the Union Club on that night, 
with George Parker as toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by Albert Per- 
kins, G. F. Baker, C. H. Strong and 
Franklin Remington, with a_ short 
speech of greeting from the Pacific 
by Joe Tuthill. During the 
evening a committee visited the Class 


Coast 


of 1877, dining on the floor below 
Later the Class 
of °77 returned the visit and sang us a 
delightful song. In 


us, armed with gifts. 


addition to the 
speeches, a most interesting feature of 
our dinner was two songs written by 
Steve Stanton and Mark Howe, one of 
them to music composed by Walter 
Spalding and sung by ex-members of 
the Glee Club. It was a very enjoyable 
occasion and upon breaking up, and 
since then, many of the Class stated 
that it was the best celebration we have 
ever had, except perhaps the twenty- 
fifth. — There 
riages of our classmates during the past 
year. On October 16, 1926, Wilton L. 
Currier Miss Anna 
Berlind, and on July 5, 1927, James H. 
Woods was married to Miss Elizabeth 


have been two mar- 


was married to 


MacLaren Robinson. —I am sorry to 
announce that since our celebration I 
have heard of the deaths of Henry B. 
Barber, Garrett Droppers, and Charles 
F, Hoover. 


1888 

Henry S. WarpDNeER, Sec. 

160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
About forty members of the Class 
reported at 1 Holworthy on Commence- 
ment for the thirty-ninth anniversary 
of their graduation. The Class Com- 
mittee, as usual, served lunch. At the 
noon meeting the Class Secretary read 
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a poem which C. E. Ingersoll had com- 
posed and sent on for the reunion. The 
larger number of those at the lunch and 
meeting joined the procession in the 
afternoon 

Association 


the Alumni 
Between 


and attended 
four 
and five o'clock the members of the 
Class left Cambridge by motor for 
Dover where J. W. Austin entertained 
them very handsomely at dinner at his 
There were fifty at the 


exercises. 


country-seat. 
table. 
sion. 


It was a most enjoyable occa- 
At the Alumni Association exer- 
cises on the afternoon of Commence- 
ment Day, President Lowell announced 
that the Corporation had received a 
gift of $25,000 from Judge G. A. Car- 
penter and members of his family, 
to found a scholarship named ‘The 
Isham Carpenter Scholarship ” in mem- 
ory of Judge Carpenter’s son, lately 
deceased. — Charles Bohlen, Dr. C. S. 
Francis, H. H. Furness, G. H. Lent 
and C. B. Rogers are reported as 


having been abroad the past sum- 
mer.— Major Chandler Davis and 
Major W. S. Mills marched in uni- 


form in the parade in New York City in 
honor of Charles A. Lindbergh on his 
return to America. — H. K. Job has 
received appointment as Supervisor of 
Nature and Conservation Studies for 
the State of South Carolina. 
ness address is care of the Department 
of Education, Columbia, $.C.—C. J. 


Livingood has been elected an honorary 


His busi- 


member of the American Institute of 
Architects. — H. L. Mason on May 3 
lectured on advertising to one of the 
classes at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. — Dr. E. 
A. Pease reported in June that he was 
starting on a trip to Alaska. — H. M. 
Plummer took a walking trip in Florida 
in the winter. In the spring he climbed 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
R. H. Van De- 


A., is stationed in California. 


Carolina. — Colonel 





man, U. 
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— Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. an- 
nounce the publication of “A Latin 
Primer,” for high schools and junior 
high schools, by C. W. Gleason. “One 
of his main objectives,” say the pub- 
lishers, “is the presentation of the be- 
ginnings of Latin in such a way that the 
pupil shall see constantly the close re- 
lationship between Latin and English.” 
— H.S. Wardner is the author of “The 
Birthplace of Vermont: A History of 
Windsor to 1871”’ (Charles Scribner's 
Sons: New York). — New addresses: 
Philip Dexter, 10 State Street, Boston; 
I. L. Gilbert, Gilbertsville, New York; 
S. A. Goodhue, 3116 Prytania Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; C. R. Ham- 
merslough, 2 Rector Street, New York 
City; M. J. Holland, 3508 Morrison 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; C. E. 
Ingersoll, 610 South 40th Street, 
Tacoma, Washington; F. D. Kalopo- 
thakes, 50 Boulevard Amalias, Athens, 
Greece; Dr. W. S. Mills, 315 West 79th 
Street, New York City; Dr. E. W. 
Taylor, 457 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton.— The Class Secretary has the 
names and addresses of two hundred 
and eight members of the Class. He 
would like definite information as to 
the following men: Frederick Moreau 
Backus, George Medary Foster, Jona- 
than Eddy Hamblen, Walter Louis 
Milliken, Thomas Taylor Seelye, Eu- 
gene Sondheim. — Walter Gove Taylor 
died at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 13, 
1926. He was born there August 14, 
1865, the son of Simeon Lester and 
Louise (Elicott) Taylor. Having pre- 
pared for college at the Franklin School 
in his native city, he entered Harvard 
College as a regular student with the 
Class of 1888 in the autumn of 1884, 
registering from Cincinnati, remained 
with the Class two years and finally 
severed his connection with the Univer: 
sity in the summer of 1886. While in 
College he roomed in No. 29 Weld. He 
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was a member of the Class nine —a 
substitute in his Freshman year, a 
regular player in his Sophomore year. 
After leaving College he seems to have 
had various employments in Cincinnati 
from 1886 until 1889 when he experi- 
mented briefly with ranching in Wys 
oming. On returning home for the sec- 
ond time he became associated with the 
firm of Taylor & Bro., commission mer- 
chants. How long he was so engaged 
has not been ascertained, but he was 
obliged long ago by reason of illness, 
permanently to retire from business. 
He then moved to Glendale, Ohio, but 
since May, 1924, had made his residence 
at the Masonic Home, Springfield, 
Ohio. A month before his death his 
condition became such as to require his 
removal to a Cincinnati hospital where 


he died. 


1890 
Frepertick P. Casor, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Henry Duffield’s address is now c/o 
National City Bank of New York, 
41 Boulevard MWHaussmann, Paris, 
France. — S. E. Mezes’ address is now 
c/o Banca Commerciale Italiana, Rome, 
Italy. — Thomas Willing Balch died 
June 7, 1927, at Atlantic City. He was 
born at Wiesbaden, Germany, June 13, 
1866; son of Thomas and Emily (Swift) 
Balch. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1890 with the degree of A.B. and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1895 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
since then practising law in Phila- 
delphia. In 1917 he received the degree 
of L.H.D. from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He was manager of 
the Philadelphia Assembly Balls, 1909 
to 1912; manager of the Children’s 
Hospital from 1905 to 1915; at one time 
a director of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal Company and a director of 
the Mercantile Library Company. He 
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was a collaborateur of the Revue de 
Droit International et de Legislation Com- 
parce of Brussels. Among the societies 
of which he was a member were the 
American 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the American Whig Society, the Wy- 


oming Historical and Geological Soci- 


Philosophical Society, the 


ety, the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, American Antiquarian Society, 
Law Associ- 


and the International 


ation. Ile was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. A 


prolific writer, his works included “Some 


Facts About Alsace and Lorraine” 
(1895); “The Alabama Arbitration” 
(1900); “The Alaska-Canadian Fron- 
tier’? (1902); “L’Evolution de TAr- 


bitrage International” (1908); ‘‘La 
Question des Pécheries de l’ Atlantique” 
(1909); “The Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions and the Law of Nations”’ (1910); 


‘Différends Juridiques et 





Politiques 
dans les Rapports des Nations” (1914); 
Term of Interna- 
(1915); ‘The United 
States and the Expansion of the Law 
Nations” (1915); “A World 
Court in the Light of the United States 
Supreme Court” (1917); “Legal and 
Political Questions Between Nations”’ 
(1924). — Philip Billmeyer Linn, one of 
the most prominent citizens of Lewis- 


“Arbitration as a 
tional Law” 


Between 


burg and Union County, an attorney 
by profession, died at his home on Uni- 
versity Avenue, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 15, 1927. Although he 
had been in ill health since February, 
his condition was not considered serious 
until the evening before he died when 
he was suddenly stricken about eleven 
o clock and remained unconscious until 
He was born at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, May 25, 1869; son of 
James Merrill and Mary Ellen (Bill- 
Linn. He prepared for college 
at Shortlidge’s Media Academy, Media, 


Pennsylvania, graduating at Harvard 


his death. 


meyer 
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in 1890. He was captain of the Varsity 
nine in his senior year. After gradua- 
tion he studied law in his father’s office 
and was admitted to practice in Sep- 
tember, 1892. In 1900 he 
Ellen M. Barber. He was one of the 
leading members of the Lewisburg 


married 


Presbyterian Church, a teacher in the 
Sunday School and an ardent worker in 
the various church organizations. He 
was a member of the Lewisburg Rotary 
Club, Club, 
Country Club, a director of the Lewis- 


Lewisburg Otzinachson 
burg Electric Light Company and a di- 
rector and the solicitor of the Lewisburg 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company. He 
is survived by his wife and one son, 
Merrill W. Linn, who graduated from 
Harvard last June. It is a privilege to 
submit for the benefit of his classmates 
the letter Richard 
Jones, Jr., dated Youngstown, Ohio, 


enclosed from 
May 31: “I learned only to-day from 
Francis P. Magoun of the death of our 
classmate on May 15th, Philip B. Linn. 
I, perhaps better than any one in our 
Class, knew ‘ Petie’ Linn best. I roomed 
with him three years at school and en- 
tered with him in our Class and roomed 
with him throughout our College 
course. Of late years I have seen very 
little of him. As you may know, he was 
a modest, retiring young fellow in Col- 
lege, who never sought the things in 
College life that most young men think 
most worth while. I learned through 
my daily life with him just what his 
character was, and even as a young 
I admired him for his sense of 


what was right and fair in all the little 


man 


things that go to make up a strong char- 
acter. He was a hard student and a 
hard, clean player in the game he loved 
to play so well, baseball, and captain 
of the Varsity nine in our Senior year. 
I am sure it can truthfully be said of 
him that he made no enemies and never 


lost a friend. In his death I have lost 

















friend whose influence upon my younger 
life, I now look back upon, was always 
for good. Our Class has lost a modest 
but a strong man.” 


1891 
A. J. Garceav, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

A. B; Ellen 
Halliday, was married, June 29, to 
Northam L. Griggs, (Yale) °27. — The 
address of Rev. F. B. Noyes is Acton. 
— Rk. L. O’Brien, editor of the Boston 
Herald, received the honorary degree 
of Litt. D. from Boston University at 
its Commencement exercises on June 
3.—C. W. Alger’s address is King 
Grove, Florida. —L. B. 
pastor of the First United (Baptist- 
Discij l+s) Church. He lives at 125 Nor- 
folk Avenue, Swampscott. — Minot 
Simons, §8.T.B. °94, represented Har- 
vard University at the unveiling of a 
bust of William Ellery Channing, Class 
of 1798, in the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, on May 5, and on behalf of 


Halliday’s daughter, 


Thomas is 


Harvard placed a wreath on the bust. 
—E. A. Bailey’s address is Box 666, 
Beverley Hills, California. —C.S. Hop- 
kinson has been elected an associate 
member of the National Academy of 
Design. —Ernest Paulinus Williams 
dicdat Napa, Napa County, Califorina, 
March 31, 1927. He was born at Au- 
burn, Maine, June 6, 1868, the son of 
Paulinus Foster and Esther Ann (Gard- 
ner) Williams, and prepared for College 
at Phillips Andover Academy. During 
the first few years after his graduation 
he was with his father in the lumber and 
woodworking business, but bad health 
forced him to go West. Then he re- 
turned East and for nine years was a 
bond salesman. He then went to Salt 
Lake City and was in the mining busi- 
ness. Thence he moved to San Fran- 
cisco where he was an accountant and 


representative and became 


financial 
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assistant secretary and auditor of the 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1907 he married Gertrude 
H. H. Howe at Pocatello, Idaho, who 
survives. 


1892 
ALLEN R. Brenner, Sec. 
Andover 

Cloyd Jacobs Brotherton was born at 
Lima, Ohio, May 22, 1869, and died 
there on March 18, 1927. He was grad- 
uated from Ohio Wesleyan in 1891 and 
spent one year with the Class, obtaining 
his A.B. degree from Harvard. After a 
course at the Cincinnati Law School he 
returned to Lima where he formed a 
law partnership with his father, and 
thereafter he devoted himself to active 
practice, interrupted only by brief 
services in the Ohio General Assembly. 
He had three strong interests; one, the 
welfare of clients without means; two, 
the Allen County Bar Association, and, 
three, the Allen County Law Library. 
To all of those he gave his time gener- 
ously and thoughtfully and with great 
devotion. The Bar Association met on 
March twenty-first last and in its me- 
morial on Brotherton said: ‘*‘ Cloyd’ as 
he was familiarly known, was, as an at- 
torney, devoted to the interests of his 
clients, courteous and fair to his oppo- 
nent and respectful in his attitude to the 
Court. Asa resident of this vicinity, he 
was true to his friends, who were a host 
in number; he was always affable, cour- 
teous, and most approachable. In 
business affairs he practised honesty, 
uprightness and square dealing.” 
M. D. F. — John Stacy Brown, son of 
Lewis and Julia Ellery (Barker) Brown, 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
November 19, 1869. He prepared for 
College at the Rogers High School in 
Newport. He entered Harvard in the 
fall of 1888 and graduated in 1892. He 
played on the Class baseball team, and 
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was captain in his Freshman year. Af- 
ter graduation he studied in the Har- 
vard Law School for a year, and later 
(September, 1894) began the practice of 
law in Newport. He was city solicitor 
of Newport, Rhode Island, from 1898 
to 1907. He was elected a member of 
the General Assembly in 1901, and 
served until 1908. He was also United 
States Commissioner for the Newport 
District for several years. For the last 
fifteen years of his life he resided in New 
York. His death occurred May 15, 
1927, in the New York Hospital, and 
was due to blood poisoning that began 
with an infection of a leg. He left a 
widow, Evelyn Adams Brown (formerly 
Mrs. Paul Napoleon); and a daughter 
of his first marriage to Pheebe Elizabeth 
Bradford, whose father was the late 
Governor William Bradford of Rhode 
Island. A son by the first marriage, 
John Stacy, Jr., graduated from Har- 
vard in 1917, and won a Croix de Guerre 
in the War, in which he saw twenty- 
three months’ service. He died in India 
in 1920. — Henry Burrough Lloyd died 
in Brooklyn, New York, March 14, 
1927. He was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, August 15, 1870. His 
parents were William Jones and Ann 
Elizabeth (Custer) Lloyd. Before en- 
tering Harvard he attended Rugby 
Academy in Philadelphia, and Mount 
Pleasant Military Academy, Ossining, 
New York. He entered Harvard in 
1888, receiving his degree of A.B. in 
1892; also he attended the Lawrence 
Scientific School for the two following 
years. In Harvard he was a member of 
the Pi Eta Society. While attending 
the Lawrence Scientific School he was 
an assistant in mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing. In 1894 he moved to 
New York, where he practised civil 
engineering in private and municipal 
work and did advertisement illustrating 
as well. In 1914 he became connected, 


as special agent, with the Provident 
Life and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. Also he wrote general insurance, 
including group insurance, for the Em- 
ployers’ Welfare Underwriting Service, 
Inc., of New York. During the War he 
sold bonds and did a great deal of en- 
gineering work for different camps, lay- 
ing out sewerage systems, etc. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Mary 
Bertha Bayless of Philadelphia. — E, 
V. Wilcox is a staff writer on The Coun- 
try Gentleman. On June 23 he started 
for San Francisco, beginning a trip 
around the world for the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. — Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr., who was recently elected a member 
of the Harvard Corporation, was the 
orator at the dinner of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 24. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Fifty-four members of the Class at- 
tended the Class Dinner held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, June 22. Rich- 
mond Fearing presided, Sidney Farwell 
was toastmaster, and the speakers were 
Jesse Straus, Joseph Wiggin, Herman 
Gade, Chauncey Hubbell, and Henry 
Pearson, while Henry Ware read a 
poem which he had written for the oc- 
casion. — Rev. Dr. L. C. Cornish has 
been elected president of the American 
Unitarian Association. During the four 
years after graduation he was secretary 
to the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, ’71, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts. He then 
entered the Harvard Divinity School 
and was ordained as a Unitarian min- 
ister in 1899 and from that year until 
1916 was minister of the First Parish 
Church at Hingham. From 1916 to 
1925 he was secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and during the 
last two years its administrative vice- 
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president. His work for religious lib- 
erty and tolerance has been of inter- 
national scope, and he has been es- 
pecially active in defending the rights 
of religious minorities in Rumania and 
Transylvania. He been 
chairman of the Anglo-American com- 


has twice 
missions sent to those countries and has 
twice received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. — Hon. Learned Hand, 
Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, New York, delivered 
the Commencement Address on June 3 
to the graduating class at Bryn Mawr 
on the “ Preservation of Personality.” 
We make one selection for our limited 
space: “A generation which has deter- 
mined to start at scratch and to accept 
nothing that is told it, may indeed be 
in peril, and may not realize the impos- 
sibility of its presuppositions, but it is 
in a crusade, and I care very little who 
is cast for the réle of St. Bernard. They 
may not know where they are going, 
but the fact that they are on the way is 
charming.’’ — The following is a list 
of new addresses: C. M. Gay, 133 Val- 
ley Road, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; 
P. T. Jackson, 41 Pearl Street, Boston; 
C. G. Shaffer, 80 Parkway, West 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; W. P. Smith, 
830 Avenue, Long Beach, 
California. —In the article on “A 
Statistical Comparison of the Mortality 
of Harvard Classes 1891 to 1910,” in the 
last (June) of the Harvarp 
Grapvuates’ MacGazine, the author, 
Dr. William L. Holt, ’00, states, p. 586, 
that “For the quarter century after 
graduation the Class of ’93 has really 
the highest mortality,’ 
which he gives as 17.2. At the end of 
thirty years after graduation, the per- 
centage for the Class had risen to 24.1. 
What it is now the recently appointed 
Secretary does not know, but the 


Freeman 


issue 


, 


percentage 


necrology list for the academic year 


1926-27, 


which Fearing read at the 
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Class dinner last June, contained the 
names of thirteen members. Four of 
them, Batchelder, Berry, Moore, and 
Page, died within the same two weeks. 
— George Alfred Page died at his home 
in Sharon, May 28, 1927. He was born 
in London, England, May 30, 1872, the 
son of Charles Albert Page, lawyer, 
then American Zurich, 
Switzerland, and Grace (Coues) Page, 
who was the daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Coues, a distinguished scientist and 
man of letters, and the first president 
of the American Peace Society. George 
Page spent his early years in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but prepared for College at 
the Brookline High School, and entered 
Harvard in 1889. His ability was such 
that though he never considered him- 
self a hard student, and enjoyed the 
social side of College life, he was gradu- 


Consul at 


ated magna cum laude when barely 
twenty-one. In the fall of 1893 he en- 
tered the publishing house of his step- 
father, Dana Estes, and, after a few 
years of apprenticeship there, acquired 
with his brother, Louis C. Page, °91, 
the firm of Joseph C. Knight Com- 
pany, and founded in 1895 their own 
publishing house of L. C. Page and 
Company, in which George Page was 
the treasurer and head of the manufac- 
turing department. In 1914 the firm 
absorbed Dana Estes and Company 
and established their headquarters in 
the old Daniel Appleton House at 
53 Beacon Street, Boston. Enjoying 
his work and inspired by the success of 
his firm, which he was seeing grow 
rapidly, Page gave such close applica- 
tion to his work that a few years ago 
he recognized that he was in failing 
health and contemplated retiring in 
1925. With this end in view he turned to 


his lifelong fondness for gardening and 
purchased a farm of one hundred acres 
in Sherborn, near Boston, and there 
devoted much of his time to its cultiva- 





tion. He was married on June 15, 1898, 
to Miss Mabel Hurd, of Brookline, who, 
with their three children, Charles Al- 

Helen Bruce (Page) Berlage, and 
George Alfred, survives him. His elder 
son prepared for Harvard under Fred- 
erick Winsor at Middlesex School, 
Concord, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1921. His younger son is in the Class 
of 1930.—Fred Wadsworth Moore 
Ithaca, New 
Harvard-Cornell 
May 28, 


but decided to make the return journey 


was taken seriously ill at 
York, 


crew race there on Saturday, 


just after the 


to Boston that night. At Syracuse, and 
again at Albany, 
aboard his train to attend him, 
and died 


the 


were called 
but he 


from a 


doctors 


became rapidly worse 
heart attack early in morning of 
aia ; . : : 1 1: 
May oV, afew hours alter reaching his 


re he ld 


after- 


Services we 
Wednesday 


vere attended by 


home in ¢ ambridge. 
noon, June 1, and 
, many members of the 
la ge body ot 
Chapel. Among the 
Jeremial 
of the Corporation, T. W. 
90, of the Board of Ov 
Dean Briggs, Dean Greenough. Henry 


Penny] a 


President Lowell 
, and an unusually 
men who filled the 


honorary pallbearers 


were 





me A 
Smith, Jr., ’92, 


Slocum, erseers, 


Com- 
mittee on 
Pre 
Company, and, from the Class of °93, 
and H. H. White. 
Fred Moore was born at Independence, 
March 7, 1870, the 
Ellen Wadsworth 
1 Harvard 





of the 





Gilm an Coll imore 


Iowa, on . son of 
Lorenzo Moore and 
Moore. He 


enterec from 


*hillips Andover in 1889, at once com- 
ing to the fore as manager of the Fresh- 


man football team, and showing such 
exceptional administrative ability that 
f the Varsity 


and wi 


he was made manager of 
team in 1891 and 1892, 


manager of athletics 


He was elected Class 


p inted graduate 


in 1894 and 1895. 


Secretary, issued the First and Second 
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Class Reports, and resigned in 1900, 
In 1896 he graduated from the Harvard 
Law Schoo] and practised law with emi- 
nent success in Boston until 1913, when 
the 
Harvard atl 


he was selected to be graduate 
treasurer of all letics. 


During the War he was in charge, with 


the rank of captain, of the Northeastern 
Division of the Army Intelligence De- 
partment, with his headquarters in 
Soston, and on August 5, 1918, was 


promoted to the rank of major in the 


regular army. He was for many years 
Club 
the 


Peirce Company, and of 


treasurer of the Corinthian Yacht 
at Marblehead, was president of 
Leavitt and 
the Boston Arena and other com] 
In June, 1921, he married Mrs. Louise 
SJecker of Middletown, 


When he was appointed g 





Connect 
raduate man- 
ager in 1894, his survey ol the field of 
College athletics disclosed nothing in 
the form of precedent or of 
ories and me j 


guide him, and he then forced to 


was 
depend upon his own imagination, initi- 
ative, and his deep sense of just € and 


fair play to construct arn organiza 
that would be able to cope with the 
expanding development in all brancl 
of College He was thus not only 


ge sports. 
the pioneer in gradi 








perience came to him, the recogn 


honored, and trusted dean in 





phase of College life and activity. 


ork, 


advice were known far 


constructive his judgment and 
even, bevond the academic fi 
he established such an enviable record. 
An impressive tribute was paid to his 
memory just before the opening of the 


Harvard-Ya 


on June 22: the American flag was low- 





e game on Soldier's Field 


ered to half-mast, the audience of over 

five thousand people rose, the members 

of the teams stood in formation on the 
] 


Field, and in the deep silence that pre- 








vailed a bugler sounded taps. — Henry 
Newhall Berry died at Lynn, June 4, 
immediately following an operation for 
appendicitis. Ile was born there 
September 2, 1870, the son of Benjamin 
Jenkins Berry and Sarah Catherine 
(Newhall) Berry. He prepared for 
College at the Berkeley School, Boston, 
and entered Harvard in 1889. His ex- 
ceptional ability, his devotion to intel- 
lectual interests, and his remarkable 
capacity for hard, sustained work made 
him one of the prominent scholars of 
the Class. He became a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, and was graduated 
magna cum laude. Three years later he 
received his LL.B. with distinction at 
the Harvard Law School. He was at 
once admitted to the Massachusetts 
Bar, and entered the office of Nichols 
and Cobb, Boston, where he remained 


1900, gaining much valuable ex- 


u 
perience in the preparation and trial of 
cases. Between 1900 and 1909 he was 
in the office of Hutchins and Wheeler, 
one of the oldest and best-known law 
firms in New England, and for them he 
tried many important cases in State 
and Federal Courts in many parts of 
the country. In 1909 he and Charles C. 
Bucknam, Bowdoin, 93, and also a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School, 
formed the partnership of Berry and 
Bucknam. During recent years Berry, 
though conducting a large general prac- 
tice, had specialized in corporation law, 
and still more particularly in that re- 
lating to coal properties, and had been 
prominently engaged in many coal 
mining cases in Pennsylvania. He wasa 
lirector in two banks in his home city 
£ Lynn, and a director in various in- 
lustrial companies, in all of which his 
hroad and accurate knowledge of the 
law and his sound business judgment 
rade him a valuable member of the 
directorate. On October 24, 1900, he 
married Miss Mabel Lavinia Breed, of 
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Lynn, who, with their four children, 
Henry Newhall, Katherine, Joseph 
Breed, and Mabel Lavinia, survives 


him. Sometimes, when a graduate of 


the University does some especially 
praiseworthy thing which brings him 
into prominence, we are accustomed 
to refer to him as a typical Harvard 
man. But we like to feel that a man 
like Henry Berry, who led a most active 
and useful life in his broad world, who 
did splendidly the work that came to 
him, who accepted and carried through 
many responsibilities, and who thus 
made the community in which he lived 
a better place for others — we feel that 
such a man was and will ever be re- 
garded as a true and typical son of 
Harvard. — Samuel Francis Batchelder 
died June 10, in Boston, from the 
effects of an operation for appendicitis. 
He was born in Cambridge March 10, 
1870, of Samuel Batchelder (convey- 
aneer), Harvard, °51, and Marianne 
Giles Washburn. His maternal grand- 
father was Emory Washburn, one-time 
Governor of Massachusetts and after- 
ward professor in the Harvard Law 
School when only three constituted its 
faculty. He was prepared for College 
at St. Paul's School, Concord. After 
graduating from Harvard he taught for 
a year at his preparatory school and for 
a vear at St. Paul’s School, Garden 
City, Long Island. He then entered the 
Harvard Law School and, upon com- 
pletion of the course, traveled for nearly 
a year in Europe. On his return he en- 
tered the law office of Myers and War- 
ner, and in 1900 opened his own office in 
the Tremont Building, Boston. The 
law, however, did not remain long his 
sole active interest. He had a great 
love for the sea and was a well-informed 
seaman. His little cutter, the Awycke, 
kept in the harbor of South Boston, he 
put to larger purposes than mere per- 
sonal pleasure. At St. Mary’s Church 
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for Sailors, in East Boston, he « rgan- 
ized a club for young men and boys 
which developed the “Christ 
Church Naval Brigade.” For eight 
years, using the Awycke as a basis for 
demonstration, he took the members 


from 


of the brigade on cruises, instructing 
them in seamanship in summer by 
practical sailing work, and in winter by 
drills. He 
music, and for several years was or- 
ganist and choir-master of St. Mary’s 
Church for Sailors and at St. Jameés’s 
Church in Cambridge. He sang a good 
baritone in the 
Chorus, and was for some time di- 


was much interested in 


Harvard Alumni 
rector of an amateur chorus group. 
He developed early a talent and clever- 
While at St. 
Paul's School in Garden City he wrote 
the lyrics for an amateur operetta en- 
titled Happy Jack, the music of which 
was written by Henry Hadley, the com- 
poser and orchestral conductor. This 
operetta has lately been revised for pro- 


ness in writing lyrics. 


fessional purposes and is now on the 
press. He was a strong churchman. 
For twenty-eight years he served as 
Clerk of the Parish of Christ Church in 
Cambridge, and two years ago the Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church elected 
him to the important position of Regis- 
trar of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
During the war he served for a year as 
quartermaster and instructor on the 
U.S.S. Kearsarge in its civilian naval 
cruises or “Navy Plattsburg.”” He 
then became what he was pleased to 
call a “Field Secretary”’ in the Soldiers’ 
Information Bureau, with headquarters 
at the State House, where war records 
were kept for all Massachusetts men in 
active service. His most notable work, 
however, was in historical research, 
for which he was admirably fitted by 
temperament, inclination, and natural 
gifts. He was an organizer and charter 
member of the Cambridge Historical 
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Society on its foundation in 1906, and 
was its first and only secretary at the 
time of his decease. On the death of 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, its first 
president, he declined election as his 
successor, preferring the more modest 
and distinctly more laborious position 
of secretary. Much of its success is due 
to his initiative and activity. To the 
publications of the society he con- 
tributed papers, 
minute thorough 


valuable revealing 
investigation 
and the true historian’s passion for 
substantiated accuracy. Among these 
papers is one on Peter Harrison, a pupil 
of Sir Christopher Wren, on Henry 
Vassall, built the Longfellow 
House, on Burgoyne and his officers, 
on John Nutting, and on the Wash- 
ington Elm. In the last he sought to 
prove — and did so quite convincingly 
—that the popular story associated 
with the elm was a legend and not a 


and 


who 


fact. “Bits of Harvard History,” pub- 
lished by the Harvard 
Press, is a collection of papers on vari- 


University 


ous Harvard buildings and on past 
customs of the College. At the time of 
his death he was collecting material 
connected with the Revolutionary War, 
a field which Professor Hart and Pro- 
fessor Channing urged him to enter. 
He was excellently fitted for historical 
work. He had a passion for accuracy 
and thoroughness, and so complete was 
his research that in several instances he 
was the first to discover new and valu- 
able material. In addition, he possessed 
a fascinating 
charm of phraseology, 


captivating 
much subtle 
humor, and a whimsical manner of 
expression that gave life to what might 


style—a 


have been dull. The same regard for 
accuracy, together with his inventive- 
ness, distinguished his Class Reports. 
He was the second Class Secretary, 
elected in 1900, when F. W. Moore re- 


signed the office. His reports are 
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models of accuracy in the minutest 
details and of completeness of personal 
He introduced several new 
matters into their contents, one of 
which, bearing on the decrease in pro- 
geny of Harvard graduates, resulted in 
a long correspondence with President 
Eliot. To all this he brought much 
thought, unusual faithfulness, and un- 
he had a 


accounts. 


stinted time. Personally, 
strong individuality. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist, with wide interests 
and good judgment in his opinions, 
humorous and witty, and stimulating 
in the originality of his ideas and the 
sparkle of his talk. Of late years he had 
suffered severely from arthritis. Bur- 
dened with this disease, the invalid’s 
chair before him, he bore his physical 
affliction with patience and in silence, 
and pursued his course with a courage 
that serves as example. 


1894 


Sypney M. Witurams, Acting Sec. 
15 Congress St., Boston 

The Class dined at Wellesley after 
the Yale baseball game on June 22, the 
speakers being G. M. Henning, Dean 
and Professor of Romance Language at 
George Washington University, C. T. 
Keller, just returned from Honolulu, 
C. T. Bond, Chief Justice, Court of Ap- 
peals, Maryland, and John Bordman, 
who was a captain in the Philippine 
service during the Spanish War. Bord- 
man is a selectman for the Town of Con- 
cord; he was defeated in the 1926 pri- 
mary for Republican nomination for 
Congress, 5th District, by Mrs. John 
Jacob Rogers. — C. A. Soch is Ameri- 
can technical director for the Oberman 
Cushion Tire Belleville, 
New Jersey. — H. B. Smith’s daughter, 
Elizabeth married to 


Company, 


Gertrude, was 


Cyril Porter Dickson, of Denver, April 
19, 1927. —J. L. Tryon is chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions at 
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M.I.T.— A. F. Cosby finished, on 
May 1, a tour of duty of one and a half 
years, on the General Staff, War De- 
partment, Washington, as a lieutenant- 
colonel. He is now back in New York 
City. — Maurice Ostheimer’s son, Al- 
fred J., is on a mountain-climbing and 
geological expedition which started for 
Jasper, Alberta, on June 23.—C. G. 
Hoag, with G. H. Hallett, Jr., has pub- 
lished a comprehensive book entitled 
“Proportional Representation.” This 
is one of the results of his work since 
1912 for the new method of electing 
representative bodies, used in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, the Irish Free 
State, etc. — E. E. Clark has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council 
as chairman of the Water Supply Board 
of Salem and Beverly. — James Sulli- 
van is now the Commissioner for Higher 
and Professional Education of the State 
of New York. He was awarded an 
LL.D. by Syracuse University in June. 
— Hl. C. Greene has published a trans- 
lation of Claude Bernard’s “ Experi- 
mental Medicine” (Macmillan). — 
W. R. Buckminster passed last winter 
in Egypt, with an automobile trip 
through Palestine and Syria. — W. B. 
Gage, head master of the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
New York, writes that at the Com- 
mencement exercises, during the week 
of June 5 to 11, Rev. S. A. Eliot, ’84, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon, 
and Rev. Minot Simons, ’91, gave the 
address at the graduation exercises. — 
Frances Glessner, daughter of J. G. M. 
Glessner, married René Mathey, of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 2. — 
Addresses: Cleveland Abbe, Jr., 605 E. 
State Street, Ithaca, New York; Albert 
Boyden, 50 Federal Street, Boston; 5. M. 
Merrill, 1316 Statler Building, Boston; 
A. B. Peirce, c/o Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Madison Avenue, New York 
City; I. F. Snow, 621 Washington Boule- 


now 
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vard, Oak Park, Illinois; Dr. F. W. Stet- 
son, 126 Brattle Street, Cambridge; 
Dr. W. F. Boos, 196 Beacon Street, 
Boston; J. W. Glidden, Newcastle, 
Maine; Rev. L. M. Greenman, Sterling; 
F. S. Pratt, 49 Federal Street, Boston; 
G. B. Wilson, 921 S. Ridgewood Av- 
enue, Daytona Beach, Florida. — The 
Harvard Alumni Directory would be 
glad to get the addresses of Lucius Fer- 
dinand Culver, Shigehiko Miyoshi, and 
Rev. Henry Francis Perry. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
Frederick William Burgess died at 
Wollaston, April 9, 1927. 
in Boston, December 4, 1869, the son 
of Benjamin F. and Isabelle 


He was born 


Loomis) 
Burgess. He had been in business in 
Boston at Wollaston. In 
1903 he married Zaidee Palmer of An- 
dover. They had two daughters. — 
Walter Edward Burke died at Quincy, 
April 15, 1927. He was born at Mon- 
treal, Canada, July 31, 1873, the son of 
Walter and Grace (Gordon) Burke. He 
prepared for College at Adams Acad- 


and lived 


emy, Quincy. After graduation from 
Harvard he spent one year in the home 
office of the New York Life Insurance 


Company. He was then transferred to 


the Boston office and became assistant 
cashier and later cashier of the Old 
Colony Branch. In 1902 he left the 


New York Life Insurance Company and 
took up insurance brokerage; he was a 
member of the firm of Burke and Yea- 
ton, with offices at 50 Kilby Street, 
Boston. On January 1, 1900, he mar- 
ried at Quincy, Miss Zayma King, sister 
of Delcevare King, 95. His wife, a son, 
and a daughter survive him. His son 
Roydon graduated from Harvard in 
1923. — W. W. Comfort, President of 
Haverford College, recently returned 
from a visit to China, where he went to 
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assist in the process of transferring the 
control of Ling Wan University to a 
Chinese board of control in accordance 
with the requirements of the Nation- 
alist Government. — J. L. Coolidge’s 
son, Archibald C. 


June 27, to 


Coolidge, 2d, was 
Miss 
Jennings, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
John E. Jennings of Brooklyn, New 
York. — Thatcher Raymond Kimball 
died at Boston, May 7, 1927, of angina 
He had 


a vacation in 


married, Susan 


pectoris. recently returned 


from Hawaii and Cali- 
He was a well-known clergy- 

the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and at the time of his death 
was rector of the Church of the Epi- 


fornia. 
man in 


phany in the Dorchester district of Bos- 
ton. After leaving College he studied 
at the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, and the General Theologi- 
Ilis 


first charge was the Church of St. John 


cal Seminary in New York City. 


the Evangelist, at Duxbury, where he 
half 
Then he went to St. James’s 


remained for about two and a 
years. 
Church, West Somerville, for a year. 
In 1902 he became one of the associate 


Rae 
s0S- 


ministers at St. Stephen’s Church, 
ton. After five years in that post, he 
resigned and went on an extended trip 
October, 1907, he took 
charge of the Church of the Epiphany, 
His health 


had not been good for some time and he 


abroad. In 
which was then a mission. 
had usually been compelled to live away 


Pe- 


sides traveling extensively and taking 


from New England in the winter. 


part in many social and philanthropic 
activities, he found time for the pursuit 
of some interesting hobbies, such as cul- 
tivating roses, collecting moths, and 
breeding fancy goldfish. He was born 
in Boston, September 7, 1871, the son 
of Samuel H. and Elizabeth (Raymond 
Kimball. He prepared for College at 
the Roxbury Latin School. In 1905 he 


married Miss Helen Paine of Boston, 
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who survives. —F. H. Nash and his 
daughter, Mrs. Arthur J. Moore, are 
spending the summer abroad. — C. Y. 
Rice has received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Ken- 
tucky. — E. A. Robinson has published 
Tristram”? (Macmillan). — W. E. 
Stark is Dean of Hampton Institute, 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. —T. K. 
Lothrop received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts from Hamilton Col- 


lege at its Commencement exercises on 


June 21. It was conferred in these 
words: “Thornton Kirkland Lothrop, 
Bachelor of Arts of Harvard University 
in 1895, then student in the Harvard 
Law School and thereafter a lawyer 
practising in the courts of Massachu- 
setts, scholar of attainment not only in 
your profession but in broad fields of 
history and genealogy as well, repre- 
sentative of that ripe culture which 
Boston at its best affords, standing in 
our thought for all that is most cher- 
ished in the early beginnings of this 
college, since you are Samuel Kirk- 


land’s great-great-grandson.” 


1896 

J. J. Hayes, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
Under the auspices of the New York 
members of the Class a dinner was given 
at the Union Club in New York City 
on the evening of May 10, 1927. About 
seventy members attended. It was an 
entirely informal occasion, there being 
no speakers. Invitations were sent to 
the whole Class and the expense was 
met from the Class funds. — Hl. G. 
Wvyer has been appointed Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at the 
Harvard Medical School, to serve while 
detailed at Harvard by the United 
States Government. — G. N. Lewis 


} 


who is head of the Department of 
Chemistry at the University of Cali- 


fornia, is the first holder of the Ernest 








A. Hamill visiting professorship at the 


University of Chicago. — A. H. Har- 
low has changed the name of his firm 
from Arthur H. Harlow and Company 
to Harlow, McDonald and Company, 
etchings, engravings, etc., at 667 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. —H. N. 
Morse has been appointed an assistant 
commissioner of education for New Jer- 
sey and assigned to the work of super- 
vision and direction of business mat- 
ters. — E. L. Thorndike, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been granted leave 
of absence for the second half of the 
academic year 1927-28. — C. J. Tilden 
is chairman of a committee of the Na- 
tural Highway Traffic Association. — 
Arthur Harris Brewer died at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, June 1, 1927, as a result 
of being shot in his office by a Mexican 
assassin. He was born at Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, November 20, 1874, 
the son of John Davis and Nannie 
Roberta (Harris) Brewer. He prepared 
for College at Hopkinson School in 
Boston. In College he was particularly 
prominent in athletics, playing on the 
Freshman and Varsity football teams 
and being captain of the Varsity foot- 
ball team in his senior year. He also 
rowed on the Class crew. He received 
his A.B. degree in 1899 as of 1896. 
After leaving College he took a trip 
around the world and then settled in 
Mexico, where he became interested in 
mining, banking, and warehouse busi- 
ness. He was married on June 8, 1904, 
to Flora Geist at Guadalajara. His 
wife and two daughters survive him. — 
William Massey Smith died at Win- 
chester, on June 27, 1927. He was born 
in Boston on October 4, 1872, the son 
of James Milne and Ellen Elizabeth 
(Batterman) Smith. He prepared for 
college at Nichols School in Boston. At 
the time of his death he was engaged in 


the real estate business in Winchester. 
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He was married on July 24, 1907, to 
Harriet Elvira Wakefield at Boston, 


who survives him. 


1897 
Roacer L. Scatrr, See. 
2 Park Street, Boston 

The Class held its thirtieth reunion 
in June; the men in charge of the re- 
union were as follows: Class Committee: 
N. Penrose Hallowell, William H. Vin- 
cent, Thomas B. Gannett, Secretary, 
Roger L. Scaife, 2 Park Street, Boston. 
Reception Committee, James Dean, 
Chairman, 30 Federal Street, Boston; 
Arthur M. Beale, Dr. Horace Binney, 
Sturgis Coffin, 2d, William E. Collins, 
John W. Dunlop, Henry Endicott, Dr. 
Lyman S. Hapgood, Charles Jenney, 
J. Lovell Little, John F. Neal, James 
Dunean Phillips, Edward L. Rantoul, 
Arnold Scott, Henry R. Scott, Loring 
Underwood, Edgar N. Wrightington, 
William Byrd, Phillips B. Thompson, 
Francis Minot Weld, David E. Mitchell, 
Edgar H. Wells. Hotel Committee: 
Sturgis Coffin, Chairman, 24 Milk 
Street, Boston; Henry W. Beal, Charles 
Jenney, Samuel H. Pillsbury, George 
Ticket Committee: Arthur 
Chestnut 
Scott, W. 


Transportation Com- 


P. Sanborn. 
M. Beale, 
Street, Boston; Henry R. 
Dudley Cotton. 
mittee: John L. 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, William D. Cotton, Allan Forbes, 
John Noble, Stanley M. Bolster, Gros- 
venor Calkins, Howard H. Davenport, 
Charles A. Hardy, Edgar N. Wright- 
ington, Alexander H. Ladd. Badges 
and Medals Committee: J. Lovell Little, 
Chairman, 20 Newbury Street, Boston; 


Chairman, 63 


Grandin, Chairman, 


Loring Underwood, James A. Sullivan. 
Field Day Committee: T. B. Gannett, 
Chairman, 53 State Street, Boston; 
Joseph Warren, John W. Dunlop, R. H. 
Rantoul. 
Hills, 


Stevenson, Jr., Edward L. 


Music 


George E. 


Committee: 
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Chairman, 330 Clinton Road, Brook- 
line; William Hl. Whitman, Jr., John W. 
Connelly. Country Club 
Stephen W. Sleeper, Chairman, 31 
Milk Street, Boston; Joseph Warren, 
Photograph Committee: W. HT. Vincent, 
Chairman, 10 State Street, Boston; 
KE. N. Fenno, Jr., Arthur W. Blake- 
more. Class Dinner Committee: A. H. 
Parker, Chairman, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston; Edward L. Rantoul, Edgar H. 
Wells, William E. Dexter. 


bers gathered on June 20 at the Statler 


Committee: 


The mem- 


Hotel headquarters, where 279 reg- 
istered. On Tuesday, June 21, 126 mem- 
bers of the Class attended a field day at 
the Essex Country Club. In addition to 
golf and tennis, the members of the Class 
engaged in the usual baseball games. 
In the evening a dinner was presided 

Evan Hollister, the newly 
President of the Associated 
Harvard On Wednesday, the 
members of the Class attended by their 
the 
Country Club in Brookline, and then 
the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game at Soldier’s Field. 
309 members of the Class with their 


over by 
elected 

Clubs. 
wives and children lunched at 
witnessed 
There were 
families present. On Wednesday even- 
ing, 132 men attended the Class dinner, 
David 
Cheever as toastmaster. N. P. Hal- 
lowell told of the developments at Har- 


which was presided over by 


vard during the last five years and the 
future plans of the University both in 
its buildings and in the advancement 
of educational standards. James Dean 
spoke for the Endowment Fund; R. E. 
Olds, Assistant Secretary of State, dis- 
cussed certain aspects of the State De- 
partment work, and Roswell Angier 
gave an impression of Harvard from the 
point of view of his long experience in 
New Haven. H. T. Nichols read a poem 
entitled “ Morituri Te Salutamus,” and 
G. E. Hills and John Connolly provided 


the music. Many letters were received 
























T 

_ by the Secretary from classmates un- 
y able to be present who sent their greet- 
a ings to the Class. Mrs. Hallowell was 
I hostess at a dinner given to the wives of 
‘ the members at her home on Brush Hill 
, Road, Milton. On Commencement a 
; special luncheon was served in Hol- 


worthy 3 at which 118 members of the 
Class were present. The Thirtieth Re- 
) port was prepared by the Secretary and 
sent out just prior to the reunion. Any 
members of the Class failing to receive 
the Report should notify the Secretary 
and a copy will be mailed. — Benjamin 
Baker is at present editor of the An- 
nalist Weekly Financial and Economic 
Journal. —R. N. Begien is vice-pre- 
sident in charge of operation of the 
Chesapeake, Ohio and Hocking Valley 
Railways with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. — George Buckman’s 
present address is c/o Mrs. H. H. Kat- 
zenbach, 497 West State Street, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey.— W. A. Bullivant’sad- 
dress is 149 Boylston Street, Brockton. 
— Hubbard Carpenter has been elected 
president of George B. Carpenter 





and Company succeeding his brother, 
the late Benjamin Carpenter. — Joseph 
Fyffe has been transferred to the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, New York. —F. P. 
Gay delivered a series of lectures at the 
Belgian Universities under the auspices 
of C.R.B. Educational Foundation. — 
The following are new addresses: 
Francis Greany, West Mansfield; S. R. 
Hollander, 5 Arlington Street, Boston; 
G. A. Hopkins, c/o George B. Hopkins, 
42 Broadway, New York City; W. H. 
Jacques, 520 High Street, West Med- 
ford; R. W. Jennings, Robert Morris 
Hotel, 17th and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia; Arthur Lovering, 41 West- 
bourne Terrace, Brookline; John 
Noble, 82 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
G. P. Wadleigh, 154 Norfolk Avenue, 
Swampscott; Dr. J. S. Waterman, 531 
South 17th Street, Flushing, New York; 
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Dr. F. S. Williams, 14 Wayne Avenue, 
White Plains, New York. — Robert K. 
MacKaye, the son of Percy MacKaye, 


is taking the dramatic courses given by 
Professor G. P. Baker at Yale Univer- 
sity. — Eleanor Gray Noble, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Noble, was mar- 
ried to Francis Fiske on June 4, 1927. — 
J. H. Scattergood has been made treas- 
urer of Bryn Mawr College. — R. B. 
Stevens has been appointed adviser in 
Foreign Affairs to His Majesty, the 
King of Siam. — A list of the recent 
publications of the members of the 
Class will be found in the Thirtieth 
Report. — D. H. Morris is assistant to 
the President of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone. — Herbert Cerda de Vilar- 
restau Cornwell, formerly a lieutenant- 
colonel in the United States Army 
Medical Corps, who served with the 
A.E.F. in France, died on April 25, 
1927, of Bright's disease at his home in 
Scarsdale, New York, after an illness of 
morethana year. He was fifty-two years 
old on April 7. Cornwell was graduated 
from Harvard with the Class of ’97 and 
received his degree of M.D. from the 
Harvard Medical School three years 
later. He was commissioned a captain 
in the Army Medical Corps in June, 
1917, and detailed to the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indiana. Later he was assigned 
to the 316th Infantry, Seventy-Ninth 
Division, and in November, 1917, was 
promoted to the rank of major. He 
sailed on July 9, 1918, for France, where 
he was cited twice for heroic service. 
His wife was apprised of his valor in a 
letter from Maud Ballington Booth, of 
the Volunteers of America, who had 
been told of Dr. Cornwell's bravery by 
the men of his regiment while she was 
visiting the regiment’s headquarters. 
Major Cornwell was made a lieutenant- 
colonel in April, 1919, returned to this 
country in the next month, and was dis- 
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charged a few weeks later. Cornwell 
was the son of Captain Charles C. Corn- 
well, who died about thirty years ago, 
and Mrs. Cornwell, formerly Miss Sol 
Cerda de Vilarrestau, who survives 
him. He leaves also a widow, the former 
Miss Dalia Orozco. 


of those quiet, persistent personalities 


Cornwell's was one 


which win equally lasting friendship 
and lasting respect, and those of his 
will 


recognize the service which he gave to 


classmates who remember him 
his work in both peace and war, and 
among the 
priceless °97. — Allen 
Howe Knapp died at Springfield, on 
January 24, 1927, 


only two days, 


will treasure his memory 


possessions of 
after an illness of 
following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. After 
College he was principal of the High 
School in Canton, New York, for three 
irs, and in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
On leaving Ports- 
mouth he became head of the Mathe- 
Central High 
in Springfield, Massachusetts 





graduation from 


ve 





shire for six years. 


matics Department of 
hel hool 


] 


He served in this position for nearly 


twenty-one years. Knapp did some 


Harvard 


taking 


after his 


work at 


97, 


graduate 
graduation in courses in 
He was active in 
Masonic circles for many years, and was 
Past Master of St. John’s Lodge of 
Portsmou New Hampshire. He was 
for sixteen years a deacon in the South 

1al Church of 
His interest in 


keen, and he 








Congregatk 





Harvard was always 


vising and helping 
boys to enter Harvard 





s chairman of 


time of his death he wi 


the Scholarship Committee of the Con- 


Hary 
e child 


left a widow, three children, 


necticut Valley ard Club. Knapp 
( and two 
grandchildren. — Ernest Denman Mul- 
ford 


Minneapolis, 


October 16, 1875, in 
the 
Clara 


was born 


Minnesota, 


son ol 


Morandi 


Aaron Denman and 
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Mulford, and was a direct descendant 
of the Reverend Jonathan Dickinson, 
the first president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. After receiving his elementary 
education in the public schools of Min- 
neapolis, Mulford entered St. Paul’s 
School, at Concord, New Hampshire, 
and was graduated in 1893. Finishing 
his Bachelor of Arts course at Harvard 
1897, ed at 
the New York Law School and received 
He was admitted 


to the bar in 1900, but never followed 





University in he then stuc 


his diploma in 1899. 


his profession, preferring the real estate 
business. Mulford spent his entire life 
after graduation, in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, where he was president of the 
Elizabeth Real Estate Board, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, zoning 
the City 
He died 
suddenly in Elizabeth, New Jersey, on 
February 9, 1927, as a result of an oper- 
Mavor Elizabeth, 


spoke of Mulford as one of Elizabeth's 


director 


commissioner, president of 


Council and acting mayor. 


ation. Kenah, of 











out r citizens, and his deat sa 
severe loss to the city. Dur s serv- 
ice in public ot he iS a cons ne 
tious official, taking great pride in the 


city and being ready at all times to ad- 
Stuart Pullman 
West died at his home, 1049 Park Av- 
New York Citv, Feb: lary 18, 


vance its inter 


enue, 
1927, after a brief illne 
in Pro\ idenc e, 
the late George West and 


West, a sister 


man, founder of the Pullmai 


man 





Ever since his grad) 





a financial writer on 





papers. Seven years ago West became 
a member of the fina cial staff of the 
Con ated Press Association through 
which his des} a h S were rece ive a b 


newspapers in most of the large cities 
of the country. He also had a connec- 
tion with Merrill, Lynch 
pany, brokers, of New York City. In 


and Com- 
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1902 he married Miss Eliza von B. 
Zerega, of New York City, who died 
some years ago, and just before his 
death he married Mrs. Loren Oldham 
Cranshaw of Crestwood, New York, 


who survives him. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting See. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

S. O. Dexter has completed his twen- 
tieth year as rector of Trinity Church, 
Concord. — W. I. Hawkins is in charge 
of the office of McCune, Casey, Hiaasen 
and Fleming at Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida. — Rev. Allen Jacobs has become 
Dean of the Trinity Episcopal Cathe- 
dral at Reno, Nevada. — George Ar- 
thur Martell died at Atascadero, Cali- 
fornia, November 24, 1926. For twelve 
years he was a Baptist clergyman in 
Massachusetts and Oregon. In 1910 
he became a professor in the Pacific 
Coast Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Berkeley, California, retiring in 1919 to 
carry onan almond ranch. He was only 
in college his Freshman year. — G. T. 
Morse was given a reception at St. 
John’s Memorial Hall, West Newbury, 
on the completion of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary of ordination. He is at 
present attending the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress in London. — O. 8. Tonks has 
published a book entitled “ The History 
of Italian Painting.’’ — Forty-seven 
men attended the Class dinner held at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on the 
evening of June 21. The expenses of the 
dinner were met from the Charles 
Chauncey Stillman Memorial Fund. — 
Information is wanted as to the ad- 
dresses of W. C. Abercrombie, C. N. 
King, Hallett Reynolds. — There have 
been the following changes in address: 
J. M. Abbott, 105 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston; M. D. Adams, 56 W. 
45th Street, New York City; Gordon 
Allen, 73 Newbury Street, Boston; Rev. 








F. S. Arnold, 110 S. Fulton Street, Au- 


burn, New York; F. R. Cooper, 507 
Beacon Street, Boston; Dr. A. B. Em- 
mons, 2d, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City; Rev. Milton Fish, North 
Uxbridge; W. H. Hawkins, 225 Vene- 
tian Building, Miami, Florida; G. F. 
Hurt, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City; I. E. R. Marshall, 130 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, c/o Euclid 
R. Marshall; L. P. Marvin, 76 William 
Street, New York City; David Sessler, 
227 Balter Building, New Orleans, 


Louisiana. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class held its annual luncheon for 
“all the family,”’ before the Harvard- 
Yale baseball game, at the new Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration 
of which W. B. Donham is Dean. It 
was a great success and being directly 
across the street from Soldier’s Field 
made it very convenient. Unfortu- 
nately Donham was sick and could not 
be present, which was regretted by all, 
and a committee was sent to his house 
with a gift of flowers from those present. 
The annual “One Club” 99 stroke golf 
competition was held this year at the 
Winchester Country Club and was won 
by Pliny Jewell. An unusually pleasant 
dinner was held afterwards at which 
several members told interestingly of 
special things they had done or were as- 
sociated with. It all made a most enjoy- 
able reunion. — For the past year and 
a half P. S. Brayton has been qualify- 
ing himself as an expert on Income Tax 
matters and is now looking for a good 
job along those lines. — W. L. Barnard 
has returned to the practice of law and 
moved his office to 50 Congress Street, 
Boston, room 1001. — H. H. Lay after 
several years of traveling has settled in 
Chicago with his wife and two step- 
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children and is with the Oakridge Ceme- 
tery Corporation at 29 South La Salle 
Street. — C. E. Milliken resigned as col- 
lector of customs at Portland, Maine, 
on February 28, 1927, and is now secre- 
tary of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. He is 
serving as general assistant to Will H. 
Hays, president of the corporation. — 
The main buildings of the Rabun Gap 
School (Georgia) of which A. J. Ritchie 
has been principal for so many years, 
were destroyed by fire in the spring of 
1926. The school is now about to be 
united with the Nacoochee Institute, a 
near-by institution, and 
$150,000 has recently been raised to 
make this possible. H. S. Thompson is 
now treasurer of the new school and has 


more than 


been active in helping Ritchie with his 
finances. — Prescott, the town in which 
Rev. C. E. 


towns soon to be wiped out by the con- 


Smith lives, is one of the 


struction of the new enormous reservoir 
by the State of Massachusetts. Smith 
says he will stay there until forced to 
move. — R. A. Leeson is rear commo- 
dore of the Eastern Yacht Club, Mar- 
blehead, and is very active in the races 
at that place. — C. E. Preston is teach- 
ing at the University of North Caro- 
lina. —J. D. Dole offered a prize of 
$25,000 to the first aviator and $10,000 
to the second to make non-stop flights 
from the Pacific Coast to Hawaii during 





the twelve months beginning August 
15, 1927. — The following news of sons 
in Harvard is reported: Robert Leeson 
and G. S. Tiffany, Jr., spent the sum- 
mer on a cruise to the Labrador Coast. 
Daniel Simonds with several friends 
sailed from Boston to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, in his small schooner in twenty 
days and seven hours, the fastest 
known time for a vessel of her size. J. 
H. Durgin has resigned as a graduate 
secretary of the Harvard Union. J. M. 
Preston was assistant manager of the 
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Varsity crew and Philip S. Tiffany, 
manager of the 1930 Freshman crew. — 
Among those who had children married 
this spring are H. H. Hill, J. F. Perkins 
and P. M. Tucker. — New addresses: 
C. E. Preston, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Rev. A. J. Smith, St. Thom- 
as’s Rectory, Falls City, Nebraska; E, 
B. Tewksbury, 86 Milk Street, West- 
boro. 


1900 

ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
The June dinner of the Class was held 
at the Union Boat Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 22, after the glorious 
victory of Harvard over Yale at base- 
ball. Thirty-one members of the Class 
attended the dinner, which was an in- 
formal one. J. B. Hawes, 2d, presided 
and men for 
promptu speeches. — W. R. Castle, Jr., 
director of the 


called on several im- 


has been elected a 
Harvard Alumni Association. — P. P. 
Chase has been Dean of the 1927 Har- 
In 1919 he be- 
came lecturer on history at Harvard 


vied Summer School. 


and since that time has been also a tutor 
in the Department of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics. He was assist- 
ant dean in charge of the Class of 1925 
during its freshman and sophomore 
years. — R. J. Davis is secretary of the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
His business address is Evening Post, 
%5 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
—A. L. Dean has resigned from the 
presidency of the University of Hawaii 
and is now director of the Experiment 
Station of the Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple at Honolulu. — 
F. L. Higginson is a member of the 
Harvard Fund Council. — A. G. Me- 
Gregor writes, “ A new granddaughter 


Canners 


named for grandfather, Virginia Gay 
McGregor.’ — E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
has been elected an Overseer of Har- 




















vard College. — W. Phillips has taken 
over his duties as American Minister to 
Canada and is living in Ottawa. — F. 
H. Simonds has written “How Eu- 
rope Made Peace without America,” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.)—F. H. 
Steenstra is rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 
His address is 60 Broadway, Mauch 
Chunk. — C. 0. Swain is a member of 
the board of directors of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and a member 
of the of the 
board. — C. F. Wellington is Boston 
correspondent of the Paper Trade Jour- 
nal of New York, textile correspondent 
of the New Bedford Standard, and is 
doing work for the Boston Transcript, 
New York Herald-Tribune. His 
business address is 222 Summer Street, 
Boston. — W. H. Armstrong received 


executive committee 


and 


at Harvard Commencement the degree 
of Master of Landscape Architecture. 
He has specialized in city planning and 
is a member of the Boston City Plan- 


ning Board, in charge of zoning. — C. 
M. Brown is a district manager of In- 


dustrial Building Loan Association, 
559 Monadnock Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. — Addresses: F. R. 
Greene, home, 645 High Street, Fall 
River; C. S. 


Avenue, 


Gilman, home, 2355 Ocean 
San Francisco, California, 
business, The San Francisco Call; R. S. 
Forbes, home, 152 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. H. Fiske, business, Room 
6133, Interior Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; T. D. Brown, business, 93 
College Avenue, Tarrytown, New York. 
W. DeF. Bigelow, business, 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston; M. W. Barber, 
business, 53 State Street, Boston; N. 
Allison, 234 Marlborough 
Street, Boston; F. H. Stevens, home, 
9 Alton Place, Brookline; W. Morse, 
home, The Woodley, Washington, D.C., 
601 Woodward Building, 


business, 


business, 
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Washington, D.C.; H. K. Melcher, 
home, 1862 Mintwood Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; F. W. Lane, home, 2423 No. 
Yakima Avenue, Tacoma, Washington; 
R. L. Reed, 1619 Bancroft Street, San 
Diego, California; A. B. Holden, busi- 
ness, c/o Chase Securities Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York City. — Lewis 
Blanchard Brown died May 29, 1927, at 
Darien, Connecticut. He was born 
April 29, 1875, at Paris, France. His 
parents were Lewis Manning Brown 
and Gertrude (Mason) Brown. Im- 
mediately after leaving College he went 
into the mining business in Central Si- 
beria with N. A. Egbert, ’00, and W. S. 
McCornick, ’00, where his activities en- 
tailed many hardships and much excit- 
ing adventure. After five years he re- 
turned to New York and entered into 
partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Bartholomew Jacob, °96, developing 
patents and dealing in patent invest- 
ments. Four years later he formed a 
company to develop various motor in- 
ventions. In 1914 he went into the in- 
vestment bond business with the house 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. in New York, 
and remained there for three years. 
Thereafter he organized an investment 
firm under the name of Brown, Green 
& Co. and later became vice-president 
of Minsch, Monell & Co., Inc., New 
York, an investment bond house special- 
izing in hydro-electric securities. The 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
published an article by him entitled 
“The Gold Mining Deposits of Central 
Siberia.””, He was married April 29, 
1908, to Susie Valentine, who with his 
two children, Valentine Mason Brown 
and Manning Barrett Brown, survives 
him. — Herbert Louis Ewer was born 
December 23, 1877, at Brookline, the 
son of Alfred Ewer and Hannah Elsie 
(Curtis) Ewer. Soon after graduating 
from Harvard he entered the wool busi- 
ness, buying and selling wool for Ham- 
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ilton Manufacturing Company. He re- 
mained in that business, except for a 
period of three years during which he 
was engaged in shoe manufacturing. 
During the War he served with the 
commission of captain, Q.M.C., as chief 
assistant to the civilian chief of the 
wool and yarn division of the Quarter- 
After the Armistice he 
assisted in the disposal of the Govern- 
His home after 


master Corps. 


ment stores of wool. 
College was in Milton and then, some 
fifteen years ago, he moved to Chestnut 
Will. In College he was an excellent 
player of baseball and hockey and 
afterward he kept up an active interest 
in tennis and golf. In sports and in the 
great game of Life clean, honest sports- 
manship was his ideal. In the last Class 
Report he wrote of young players of 
games, “I wish that Loyalty and not 
Victory were more often uppermost in 
their Mrs. 
(Kittredge) Ewer, whom he married on 
November 3, 1906, 
Elizabeth and John Curtis, are living at 


Chestnut Hill. 


minds.” Louise Pierce 


and his children 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., 
On June 20 the Class held its twenty- 
sixth annual field day at Ben Blake’s 


Soston 


estate in Weston, meeting at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston at 3.30 p.m. The 
members were transported to Weston 
where baseball, swimming, tennis, hen- 
racing, and other sports were provided. 
The beefsteak dinner in the open was 
enjoyed by all, and after dinner and 
some general singing by all the men, the 
Ben's 
where a moving-picture show was pro- 
vided. 


party adjourned to theatre, 
Among the members present 
O. Procter, 


T. Putnam, 


were James Lawrence, J. 


Jr., R. M. H. Harper, E. 


Stanley Cunningham, R. E. Goodwin, 
B.S. Blake and son, G. T. Putnam, W. 
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T. Reid, Jr., J. S. Lawrence and son, 
E. P. Morse and son, W. T. Foster and 
two sons, J. G. Pearce, David Daly, 
C. W. Adams, G. W. Canterbury, E. J. 
Sampson, Russell Stearns, T. H. Gray, 
Jr., R. S. Taylor, C. F. Shaw, C. M. 
Rotch, J. M. Hunnewell, S. L. Beals, 
P. L. Fish, H. F. Hurlburt, Jr., H. L. 
Shattuck, J. G. Brackett, H. W. Keene, 
H. F. Keyes, W. L. Leighton, P. H. 
Moore, C. W. Nichols, Hl. W. Palmer, 
C. A. Peters, R. D. Swaim, R. M. Walsh, 
H. S. Hyde, H. G. Giddings, F. G. 
Fitzpatrick, R. A. Feiss, F. C. H. Eich- 
orn, A. B. Edwards, A. P. Crosby, H. 
R. Brigham, L. J. Logan, H. I. Beal, 
B. D. Barker, J. C. Bassett and Gerald 
Blake. 


the committee and the party, though 


R. E. Goodwin was chairman of 


informal, was a great success. On Com- 
mencement Day, June 23, the Class 
held its own luncheon in Hollis 28, thus 
establishing a precedent which all who 
attended hope will be followed in future 
years. Approximately sixty members 
of the Class attended and combined 
with the beauties of Commencement 
Day the pleasures of renewed associa- 
On June 24 the 


members of the Class who attended the 


tion with Classmates. 


boat-races in New London were enter- 
tained on Freddie Pope’s house-boat for 
luncheon and a sail between the morn- 
ing and evening races. The men who 
were present testify to the hospitality 
of the host and the pleasure of the 
party. —James Lawrence has_ been 
elected a member of the Harvard Fund 
Council. — Dr. G. C. Shattuck has 
finished successfully the work on which 
he has been engaged on the Tropical 
Medicine African Expedition headed by 
Dr. Richard P. Strong and has returned 
to this country. —J. S. 
President of the New England Council, 
spoke in Washington a short time ago 
before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, his topic being “A Clear 


La wrence, 
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Statement of Facts About New Eng- 
Jand.”’ — Arthur Sachs has established 
at Princeton and Harvard Universities 
a foundation to provide permanent en- 
dowment for “ Art Studies,” which was 
founded four years ago as an annual 
publication and has been codperatively 
edited by the Department of Art and 
Archeology at Princeton and the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts at Harvard. The sum 
of $7500 will be available from the new 
foundation each year for the purpose. 
Sachs, in a letter setting forth his in- 
tentions, expressed the hope that the 
foundation would serve to emphasize 
“the obvious fact, among graduates as 
well as in the public -mind, that the 
friendly relations of great universities 
are to be thought of in terms of coéper- 
ative scholarship rather than in the de- 
sirable, but recently overemphasized, 
field of intercollegiate athletics.” — 
W. M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, was one of the speakers at 
the Institute of Art meeting in May at 
Bowdoin College. — G. C. Clark, Jr., 
H. B. Clark, R. E. Goodwin and R. D. 
Harvard 
Committee for the Verdun Memorial 
Monument. — J. O. Procter, Jr., and 
N. HL. Batchelder were members of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 


Swaim are members of the 


Clubs Committee for the summer meet- 
ing at Brown University. —H. C. 
Force has been elected President of the 
Municipal League of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. — G. M. Allen, Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy, has been 
elected President of the American So- 
ciety of Mammalogists. — R. E. Good- 
win has been appointed a member of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Pro- 
bation. — R. S. Russell has recently 
Russell estate in North 
Andover, comprising sixty-seven acres 


donated the 


together with the extensive buildings 
thereon, to Brooks School, an offshoot 
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of Groton School, to be started this 
fall. — H. C. 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs for the North Pacific at the meet- 
ing in Memphis held in the spring. — 


Force was elected vice- 


Lucius Wilmerding is a member of the 
Harvard Overseers Committee on the 
University Library. —G. H. Mon- 
tague addressed the June meeting of 
the Harvard Club of Milwaukee on 
“Some Recent Tendencies in Govern- 
ment Regulation of Business.”’—S. N. 
Castle is a member of the Council of 
the Harvard Engineering Society. — 
O. W. Branch and N. H. Batchelder 
are vice-presidents of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs. — R. W. 
Gray is a member of the Art Commit- 
tee of the Harvard Club of Boston. — 
Robert Frost gave a public reading of 
poems at May 
where he spent a week in meeting men 


Bowdoin College in 


interested in writing. — Roger Flint 
is at 30 Federal Street, Boston. — 


L. D. Ames is Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. — Rev. L. J. Logan 
is living at 30 Clinton Street, Framing- 
ham. — T. L. Frost who received the 
degree of B.S. in Library Service from 
Columbia in June is Librarian at the 
Crandall Free Public Library in Glens 
Falls, New York.— Huntington Ad- 
ams is at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. — F. M. Endicott is living at 217 
Beacon Street, Boston. — Dr. M. D. 
Miller is living at 601 Greenwood Av- 
enue, Akron, Ohio. — G. N. Shorey is in 
business at 3223 South Hancock Street, 
Los 
Stickney has changed his address from 
Manila, Philippine Islands, to East 
Brownville, Maine. — R. W. J. Kingan 
spent the summer in Gloucester, where 


Angeles, California. — Samuel 


he was a member of the artist colony. — 
Waddill Catchings and W. T. Foster 
have published a book entitled ‘ Busi- 
ness Without a Buyer,” a publication 
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giving in popular form the substance of 
the argument of “Money” and “ Pro- 
fits,’ two of their previous publications. 
The prize of $5000 offered by them for 
the best criticism of their book “Pro- 
fits’’ was awarded by the judges to 
R. W. Streeter, a New Zealand Profes- 
sor of Economics. — On June 11, the 
date of the twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Morse, 
their daughter Marion L. Morse was 
married to Samuel J. Calvert. Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvert will live in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. —A 
grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Cunningham named Gordon Abbott, 
3d, was born May 2 to Gordon Abbott, 
Jr., and Esther Cunningham Abbott. — 
Mrs. Edith Tileston Eustis, wife of 
F. A. Eustis, died on June 29, 1927, of 
pneumonia at their home in Milton. 
She is survived by her husband and 
Mrs. 
woman of exceptional character, high 


four daughters. Eustis was a 


intelligence and wide interests and 
filled a notable place in the commu- 
nity. — Edwin Marin Brush died July 
7, 1927, after a long illness at his home 
in Brookline. He was the son of Ed- 
ward Clifford Brush and had been in 
the insurance business in Boston. He 
was much interested in military affairs 
and was long a member of the First 
Corps of Cadets of Boston. — Ralph 
Falconer Forman died May 23, 1927, of 
pneumonia after an illness of only a few 
days at his home in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
He is survived by a widow. — Thomas 
Patrick Foley died at his home in New 
York City April 23, 1927. — John 
Robb Holmes, Jr., died after a long 
illness at Pasadena, California, April 
27, 1927. Though he had always been 
an invalid he had been very successful 
since his College days in the develop- 
ment of real estate. He was greatly in- 
terested in philosophy and had con- 
tributed to the leading philosophical 
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journals. He had also published three 
books, “A New Conception of Immor- 
tality,” “The Creative Absolute,” and 
“Four Conceptions of the Absolute.” 
He was born in 1877 in Zanesville, 
Ohio, and prepared for College at An- 
dover. In 1916 he married Miss Edna 
Cuff at Auburn, New York, who sur- 
vives him. — Harrison Winthrop Bow- 
ker died suddenly in Boston July 11, 
1927. 


in 1877, and since graduating from Law 


Bowker was born in Worcester 


School had practised law in that city. 
He had never married. — A. H. Wads- 
worth attended the annual dinner in 
May of the Harvard Club of Andover. 
—N. H. Batchelder, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
S. H. E. Freund and C. W. Jaynes at- 
tended the twentieth annual meeting 
and dinner in May of the Harvard Club 
of Connecticut. The meeting was held 
at Gunnery School, Washington, Con- 
necticut. — G. A. Sawin attended the 
annual dinner of the Western Pennsy]- 
vania Harvard Club held in April at the 
University Club, Pittsburgh. — J. C. 
Davis and J. A. Graydon attended the 
annual spring outing of the Harvard 
Club of Cincinnati held in June at the 
Club. —H. C. 
Force attended the luncheon of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle held in June in 
honor of Walter B. Briggs, assistant 
librarian of Harvard College. — J. O. 
Procter, Jr., F. S. White, R. M. H. 
Harper, S. L. Beals and David Daly at- 
tended the annual midsummer meeting 
of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs held in July at Brown 
University. 


Cincinnati Country 


1902 
Frank M. Sawrett, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
At a meeting of the Class Committee 
held in Stoughton 3 on Commencement 
Day 1927, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: Voted: that 

















whereas, the arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Class, thoughtfully prepared and 
successfully executed, made _ possible 
and assured the pleasure, entertain- 
ment and satisfaction of the eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight (858) classmates 
and guests who attended the reunion, 
the program of events furnishing a de- 
lightful opportunity for renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones 
among our classmates and their fam- 
ilies, its features being admirably and 
skilfully adapted to the real purpose of 
such a reunion; namely, the refreshing 
of our memories of long ago and the 
kindly measurement of the growth of 
our contemporaries; Now, therefore, be 
it resolved that this Committee extends 
its sincere and hearty congratulations to 
the several committees and individuals 
who have contributed so generously of 
their time and effort, on the complete 
success of the reunion; and on behalf of 
the Class of 1902 thanks them and each 
of them, in particular the ladies of the 
committee, for all their sacrifice, skill 
and coéperation which made such a 
reunion possible. — A. S. Pease, A.M. 
03, Ph.D. ’05, has been chosen Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. From 1906 to 
1909 he was an Instructor at Harvard 
and Radcliffe. In 1909 he received an 
appointment in the classical depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois. For 
the last three years he has been Profes- 
sor of Latin at Amherst. — L. B. Wehle 
has formed a partnership for the prac- 
tice of law under the firm name, Mar- 
shall, Wehle and Hinckley. Their 
offices are at 50 Broadway, New York 
City. — On the 20th of June, 1927, the 
executive committee of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration gave a 
complimentary dinner to Guy Ban- 


croft, chairman of the committee, at 
the Tavern Club, Boston. Nearly the 
whole committee attended. As a token 
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of the committee’s appreciation of Guy’s 
leadership and the effort and sacrifice 
which he made to make the reunion a 
success, the committee presented him 


with a silver flask suitably engraved. — 
Ernest Bunce Chaffee died at Boston, 
May 12, 1927, following an attack of 
pneumonia. Since leaving College he 
had been engaged as a salesman for 
several investment houses in Boston. 
When the United States entered the 
World War he worked in a government 
shipyard and later joined the Students 
Training Corps at Harvard. He was 
about to receive a commission when the 
War ended. He was buried at South 
Manchester, Connecticut, his old fam- 
ily home. He never married. — John 
Cameron Wright died at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 2, 1927. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Ida 
Wright. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 

Rev. C. W. Gilkey received an hon- ° 
orary degree of D.D. at Yale, in June, 
1927. In May he gave the Cole Lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, which will be published this fall 
under the title ‘Present-Day Dilem- 
mas in Religion.” A series of addresses 
that he gave at the last national conven- 
tion of the Y.W.C.A. has been published 
under the title “New Frontiers for 
Faith.” Dr. Gilkey has taken a half- 
time professorship in the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, in addition to 
his trusteeship and church work. — 
James Alfred Field died on July 15, 
1927, in Boston, as a result of an opera- 
tion performed a day or two earlier for 
the removal of a brain tumor. He had 
been ill for some time, but until a few 
days before his death it was thought 
that the chances of his recovery were 
good. He was born at Milton, May 26 
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1880, the son of James Alfred and Caro- 
(Whitney) Field. His father, 
who was a mechanical engineer, died 


line L. 


shortly afterwards, and Field’s boyhood 
was spent partly in Milton at the house 
of his grandparents, and partly in Guil- 
ford, Connecticut, until 1893, when he 
Milton He felt 


strongly the influence of his mother. 


entered Academy. 
Among other examples of this which 
he mentions in the autobiographical 
sketch which he wrote at the end of our 
Senior year, is the following: “She was 
a deep lover of nature, and from the 
first she tried to keep us amidst the sur- 
roundings of the country and to stimu- 
late in us intelligent interest in natural 
history. The pursuit proved very con- 
genial. It was at first more or less asso- 
ciated with the printing of a diminu- 
tive newspaper, edited, set up and 
printed wholly by us when our ages 
were something like ten, six, and four 
years. Later the printing press was 
abandoned for the study of insects and 
At this we 


worked in common, and by the time I 


especially of butterflies. 


was thirteen years old we had assembled 
a collection of real scientific value and 
acquired a knowledge of the subject 
which though of course limited was 
still, I imagine, remarkably thorough 
for boys of our age. The breadth and 
stimulating qualities of this training I 
believe have been of unusual value to 
me. I entered at thirteen the six years’ 
course of a preparatory school, with no 
previous school training. Through 
school and college I have found study 
intensely enjoyable and quite natural 
and easy. My liking is almost equal for 
studies of all sorts — languages, mathe- 
matics, applied science and philosophi- 
cal work.” Field was a brilliant student 
in school. He says in the same sketch: 
“My studies were always my chief in- 
terest in school, and engrossed most of 


my time. I played on minor teams in 
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baseball and ice-polo, but never made 
a first team. I was for three years an 
editor of the school paper, and in my 
last year secretary of the school ath- 
letic association and valedictorian of 
my class.” Of his College course he 
says: ‘‘At first I had no great interest 
but my studies, to which I have ever 


h time, and my ac- 


since given mu 
quaintance in College was very small. 


The 
Clubs, which I made in my Freshman 


Freshman and University Glee 
year, were the entering wedge of re- 
form, and a source of great enjoyment. 
In my Sophomore year I made the 
Crimson and found realized the two 
chief ambitions which I had formed of 
college activities. Up to this time such 
positions as I had gained were by my 
own effort; the passive social progress, 
so to speak, and election to organiza- 
tions for which there is not open compe- 
tition, came after this and asa result of 
it. My college career is distinctly a 
climax for enjoyment; the bulk of the 
work was done early; the pleasures are 
still increasing.”” Field was recognized 
as the leading scholar of the Class in 
College. He graduated with the degree 
of A.B., summa cum laude, and deliv- 
ered as his Commencement part an ora- 
tion entitled “The Honorable 
nowned.”’ He was the first man in the 
Class elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 


Society, and he won an honorary schol- 


Unre- 


arship during each of his three years at 
College. He sang 
University Glee Clubs, and was leader 


on the Freshman and 





of the latter during our Senior year. 
His rich bass voice is responsible for the 


couplet in the Class Song: 





“What is that sound like the roar of the 


It’s Jim Field singing on the 





While taking a general course in Col- 
lege, Field took up Economics to some 
extent. At the close of the Senior year 
the opportunity to teach Economics at 
Harvard came to him, and the next two 
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years he taught in the Economies De- 
partment at Cambridge, assisting Pro- 
fessor Carver in the course on Social 
Problems. He spent the following year 
in Europe, studying at the University 
of Berlin, taking lectures in Paris, and 
reading at the British Museum Library. 
The next two years he was instructor in 
Economics at Harvard. In 1908 he was 
appointed instructor in Economics at 
the University of Chicago, where he 
spent the rest of his life teaching Eco- 
nomics, specializing in statistics and 
the theory of population. He was made 
assistant professor in 1910, associate 
professor in 19138, and professor in 
1918, and for the year 1924-25 he was 
assistant dean in the College of Arts 
and Literature, that, other than com- 
mittee work, being his only service in 
administrative work. For several years 
he was the managing editor of the 
Journal of Political Economy, which is 
published by the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 
He also cojperated with his associates, 
Professor L. C. Marshall and Professor 
C. W. Wright, both Harvard gradu- 
ates, in the preparation of two text- 
books embody ing a method of teaching 
Elementary Economics which they had 
In the Depart- 


ment, he concentrated upon courses on 


worked out together. 


statistics and the theory of population 
and the standard of living. His associ- 
ate, Professor Wright, says: “I have 
always felt that Field’s main interest 
was in the history of the development 
of population, and it was in this field 
that he had done most of his research. 
He hoped eventually to write a thor- 
ough account of this development, but 
had actually published only a short 
monograph. His quality of mind and 
the character of his workmanship made 
him particularly fitted for this under- 
taking. His desire for perfection of 
workmanship, combined with great de- 
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liberation in any action, have resulted 
in his actual output of published ma- 
Still, in the 


narrow field of population theory which 


terial being rather small. 
fn] 


was his chief interest I believe he was 
the best man in the country.” Of his 
teaching Professor Wright says: “I 
think his most successful teaching was 
done in the advanced courses on Popu- 
lation Theory and the Standard of Liv- 
ing, 


Here his cautious, accurate methods, 


chiefly taken by graduate students. 


his subtle discriminations and his even, 
balanced judgments compelled the 
students’ admiration and set a high 
standard of achievement. He himself 


was particularly interested in the 
student with marked ability and per- 
sonality. He believed in giving such a 
student the greatest freedom and 
sought to provide the inspiration that 
would help develop the best in the indi- 
Field 
England for research work in the British 
Museum Library in 1910 and 1913, and 
a year later with his wife, he having 
married Amy M. Walker on September 
17, 1914. During the War Field served 
first at Washington from October, 1917, 


to January, 1918, as special investi- 


vidual’s personality.” visited 


gator of the Division of Statistics,Coun- 
cil of National Defense, assisting in the 
preparation of an estimate of the ship- 
ping required to transport and equip the 
American Expeditionary Forces and to 
maintain the supply of indispensable 
Field 


wrote, “ Our studies indicated from the 


imports to the United States. 


outset a far more serious deficiency of 
ships than had been realized.” By Jan- 
uary, 1918, Field was made a member 
and chief statistician of the American 
Shipping Mission, which then sailed 
for London United 
States on the Allied Maritime Trans- 


to represent the 


port Council, a small body of minis- 
terial rank on which England, France, 
Italy and the United States were each 
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represented by two delegates. Field 
was in charge of the statistical staff of 
the American Shipping Mission and 
responsible for the exchange of official 
information between Washington and 
London. He was also the United States 
representative on the Imports Commit- 
tee of the Transport Council, and in the 
summer of 1918 he acted for several 
weeks as the temporary and informal 
representative of the United States on 
a number of Import Program Com- 
mittees, technical committees created 
for the purpose of reviewing the esti- 
mated import requirements of the 
several nations, commodity by com- 
modity. Field went to Washington in 
December, 1918, for a month, and then 
to Paris for service at the Peace Con- 
ference with the American Shipping 
Mission, returning to America at the 
end of February. Since that time he had 
been engaged in his work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, except for this past 
year, which, as a sabbatical, he was 
spending in Europe when taken with 
his last illness. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons. 


1904 
Payson Dana, See. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
A son, Harold Atwater Hammond, 
was born, May 8, to H. W. Hammond 
(Hall) Wammond. — 
Merritt, Jr., has been elected 


and Clarissa 
E. W. 
president of the North American Com- 
pany of St. Louis. His offices are at 
1909-10 Railway Exchange 
St. Louis. — G. R. Ellison has been ap- 


pointed a commissioner of the Missouri 


suilding, 


Supreme Court for a four-year term. 
He has served for the past six years on 
the State Democratic Committee. His 
address has been changed from Mary- 
ville, Missouri, to the Supreme Court 
Building, Jefferson City, Missour. — 
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F. D. Roosevelt has organized the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, a 
non-profit-making corporation for the 
treatment of infantile paralysis, rheu- 
matism, nerve, and post operative 
cases, at Warm Springs, Georgia. — 
H. S. Bernton, M.D. ’08, was elected 
president of the American Association 
for the Study of Allegery, at the annual 
meeting of the Association held at 
Washington, D.C., on May 16,.— 
Albert Goodhue’s address is 38 Chest- 
nut Street, Salem. — The address of 
A. J. Patew is 7 Leland Street, Chevy 
Md. — Owen Winston’s 
John L. Winston, °28, was married, 
May 28, to Miss Honora Winthrop 
Mason, daughter of the late P. D. 
Mason, ’96, and a niece of Joseph Graf- 
ton Minot, Law ’78-’79. — R. W. 
Kelso, LL.B. °07, is a member of the 
advisory committee on social service 


Chase, son, 


in relation to cancer control, recently 
appointed by the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Public Health, George H. 
Bigelow, °13, M.D. °16, Dr. P.H.’21. — 
E. B. Krumbhaar, M.D., Univ. Pa. 08, 
has resigned as director of laboratories 
at the Philadelphia General Hospital 
and is spending several months in 


Europe, studying at Leyden, Cam- 


bridge, and Vienna. He gave, on Feb- 
ruary 18, an address at a meeting of the 
Piersol Anatomical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania which was pub- 
lished in the July 1 issue of Science, 
under the title ‘‘ The Lure of Medical 
History.” 


1905 
Cnarves E. Mason, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

F. T. Colby has resigned as Major in 
the U.S. Army, effective July 25th. He 
has been spending the summer at Ham- 
ilton playing polo. His present address 
is 449 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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1906 
Fisner H. Nesmirn, See. 
84 State St., Boston 

J. S. MaeNutt had an exhibition of 
paintings at the Chapira Gallery in 
Paris last May. He returned to Amer- 
ica to teach in the Woodbury Summer 
Course in “ The Art of Seeing,’’ Boston 
and Ogunquit, Maine. In September he 
will go back to St. Louis where he has a 
studio and holds a position in the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 


1907 
Setn T. Gano, Sec. 
712 Sears Building, Boston 

Courtland Gregory Morse died at 
West Roxbury, June 3, 1927. He was 
a lawyer in Boston. —I. W. Bailey, 
Associate Professor of Forestry at Har- 
vard, has been promoted to Professor 
of Plant Anatomy. He has taught at 
Harvard since 1909, when he became an 
assistant in botany. He was appointed 
instructor in forestry the following 
year and Assistant Professor in 1912; 
he has been Associate Professor since 
1920. — W. R. Fay has been elected 
president of the Alumni Association of 
St. Mark’s School. He graduated from 
that school in 1903. — M. E. LeSourd 
is with the Pacific Door & Sash Com- 
pany, 6600 Lexington Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. — W. M. P. Mitchell 
is U.S. Consul at Quebec, Canada. 
Ilis permanent address is care of the 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. — R. E. Scott has formed a cor- 
poration for the marketing and devel- 
opment of real estate under the firm 
name of Scott & Hall, Inc., 21055 Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
company of which Scott is secretary and 
will specialize on eastern 
Cleveland and Euclid Village 
estate. — P. R. Temple teaches at the 
Tamalpais School, San Rafael, Cali- 
He taught for seventeen years 


treasurer 
real 


fornia, 
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at the Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. — John Benbow has re- 
signed his position with Joseph Breck & 
Sons and is now with Longmans, Green 
& Co., publishers, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — L. O. Howard, who 
was Professor of Metallurgy at the 
South Dakota School of Mines during 
the last academic year, has returned 
to Pullman, Washington. His address 
in Pullman is 1905 Indiana 
Howard had in the January issue of 
the Black Hills Engineer an article on 
“Selective Flotation and its Relation to 
Metallurgy.”” — A daughter was born 
May 19 to F. C. Tenney and Alida 
(Banks) Tenney. —A_ son, Askley 
Weare, was born March 22 to John 
Weare and Helene (Kornfeld) Weare. 
—A son, Stephen Minot, was born 
May 27 to William Minot and Eliza- 
beth (Chapman) Minot.—S._ E. 
Thompson recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the U.S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
with which he had been connected for 


Avenue. 


nineteen years, and is now vice-presi- 
dent of Herbert Clough Inc., reinsur- 
ance negotiations, 80 John Street, New 
York City. His address in New York 
City is 61 West 9th Street, and his per- 
manent home address is 703 Roland 
Avenue, Stanley Clark 
is counsel for the reorganization com- 
mittee of the United Railways Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. Hfs address is 506 
Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Baltimore. 


1910 
Leon M. Lirtte, See. 
70 Federal St., Boston 
The Class did not have the usual 
spring picnic. It was decided to hold an 
outing in the early fall on some Satur- 
day, to be determined later, and at some 
near-by summer golf course which will 
be empty enough to satisfy us. —Her- 
bert Rogers has, since July 1, been with 
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Stone & Webster and Blodgett, having 
resigned his position with the State 
Department of Banks & Banking. — 
taymond Emerson has been elected 
director of the Second National Bank 
of Boston. —L. M. Little has been 
elected director of the Blue Hill Na- 
tional Bank of Milton. — Howard Pot- 
ter is general manager of the Valley 
Agricultural 1208 Pacific 


Southwest Building, Fresno, California. 


Company, 


1912 
Raymonp S. WILKrINs, Sec. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 
A fourth son and fifth child was born 
April 17 to Jacob Cohen and Lavinia 
(McKenna) Cohen. — A daughter and 
second child, Margaret Houston, was 
May 5 to P. K. Houston and Mar- 
Houston. — The 


Noli’s present address is 


born 
garet Houghton) 
Rev. F. S. 
Bei Menzel, Kreuzgasse 30/4, 
XVIII, He has been Arch- 


bishop Metropolitan of Durazzo, Gora, 


Vienna 


Austria. 


and Spati, exarch of Hlyria and of Al- 
bania (Albanian Church). 
He became Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Albania, 1922; 
member of the Constituent Assembly, 
January 15, 1924; Prime Minister of 
Albania, June 16, 1924. He has been 
in exile since January, 1925. 
Noli has Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,’ “Julius Cesar,” “‘ Mac- 
beth,” and “Othello”; Ibsen’s “An 
Enemy of the People” and “Lady In- 
gerd of Osterrad,” and “ Rubaiyat”’ of 
Omar Khayyam. — Richard Offner 
has been Professor in the History of 
Fine Arts at New York University since 
1923. 
son Avenue, New York City. 
“Studies in 


Orthodox 


January 6, 


3ishop 


published 


His resident address is 121 Madi- 
He has 
published this year Flor- 
entine Painting” and “Italian Primi- 
tives at Yale University.”’ — A daugh- 
ter and fourth child, Mary Killé Rouil- 
lard, was born June 23, 1927, to Rev. 
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I. G. Rouillard and Mary (Warren) 
Rouillard. — A second daughter and 
third child was born May 26 to P. H, 
Suter and Amy (Bradley) Suter. — A 
second son, David Aldrich Wilkins, was 
born May 27 to R. S. Wilkins and 
Louisa (Aldrich) Wilkins. — The ad- 
dress of Captain R. B. 
U.S.A., is the Signal Corps, Seward, 


Alaska. 


Woolverton, 


1913 
Water Tvrts, See. 
Merchants National Bank, Worcester 
W. J. Ball is with J. Williams Beal 
Sons, architects, 185 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — Rev. R. W. Bennett's ad- 
Medfield. — P. E. Callanan’s 
address is 36 Pearl Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. — S. W. Chaffee’s address 
is 100 E. 42d Street, New York City. — 


dress is 


E. N. Cutler’s address is 31 Headley 
Road, Morristown, New Jersey. — 
F. M. Davis is now at 225 Wilcox 


Building, Los Angeles, California. — 
Stephen Fairbanks’ home address is 
3 Louisburg Square, Boston. — Nelson 
Gammans’ address is 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. — S. K. Gibson’s ad- 
dress is Apartado 2496, Mexico D. F., 
Mexico. — E. G. 1982 

2 


Broadway, Denver, Colorado. — P. B. 


Groves is at 


Halstead has been appointed statisti- 
cian for the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City. 
He lives at 46 Seminary Street, New 


Canaan, Connecticut. — E. St. J. Hu- 
berman’s address is 812 Forest Av- 
enue, Evanston, Illinois. — J. S. Ken- 


nard, Jr., is at 11 Rue de Vaugirard, 
—O. W. 
been found at 32 
West Medford. — C. T. Rand’s address 
is Gulfport, Mississippi. — Bulkeley 
Smith's address is 50 West Street, Wor- 


Paris, France. Meserve has 


Tyler Avenue, 


cester. — Joseph Spear’s home address 
is 31 Matchett Street, Brighton. — 
George Sturgis’s business address is 
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1 Federal Street, Boston. — Maurice 
Suravitz’s address is P. O. Box 1848, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. His office is 
in the Woolworth Building. — Rev. C. 
F. Vance’s address is 106 N. Fell Av- 
enue, Normal, Illinois. 


1916 
We tts Biancuarp, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

William Sanger is the author of 
“Songs of the Hills and the Sea,” a 
volume of poems which, with the excep- 
tion of one, were originally published in 
a quarterly magazine edited by Sanger. 
The book is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. — The following apprecia- 
tion of Theodore Sizer, who has re- 
signed his post with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in order to accept an 
appointment as Associate Professor of 
the History of Art and Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture at Yale Univer- 
sity, isa part of a much longer article in 
the April number of the Bulletin of the 
Museum: “ Mr. Sizer has done effective 
work during his four years at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Not only has he 
rendered important service to the ori- 
ental department, but under his guid- 
ance the collection of prints and draw- 
ings has already assumed important 
rank among the museum print depart- 
ments of the country. He has devel- 
oped a large circle of friends for the de- 
partment; and during his term as secre- 
tary the Print Club has more than dou- 
bled its membership. Much as the Mu- 
seum officials regret losing Mr. Sizer’s 
enthusiastic and competent services, 
they cannot but recognize the fact that 
he will have an opportunity for even 
greater influence and a fuller outlet for 
his energies and enthusiasm in the de- 
velopment of the new courses in the his- 
tory of art, at Yale, and of the museum 
collections at the university.’ Profes- 
sor Sizer’s principal course at Yale will 
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be known as “Art 12, an Introduction 
to the Fine Arts.’ It “will be a brief 
consideration of the important creative 
periods in the art of the world from the 
earliest time down to the present, with 
emphasis on the development of visual 
capacity and appreciation.’ — A daugh- 
ter, Amey Amory, was born, May 11, 
to Harold Amory and Amey (Peters) 
Amory. Mrs. Amory is the daugh- 
ter of William Y. Peters, °81.— Twin 
children, a son and a daughter, were 
born May 7, to Amos H. C. Brown and 
Dorothy (Loud) Brown.—C. W. 
Holmes, Ed.M. ’24, was during the past 
summer an instructor in the summer 
school of the University of Maine and 
gave courses in junior high school ad- 
ministration and methods. At the re- 
cent conference of junior high school 
principals, held at the Framingham 
Normal School, Holmes spoke on 
“Honor Rolls as an Aid to Scholar- 
ship.’ He is principal of the Morgan 
Junior High School, Holyoke. — A. N. 
Colton, LL.B. ’22, is a member of the 
law firm of Miller & Chevalier, which 
has offices at 111 Broadway, New York 
City, and in the Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. Colton will be with 
the New York office. He has been for 
the past three years with Shearman & 
Sterling, 55 Wall St., New York City, 
and for six months represented that 
firm in Germany in connection with 
foreign corporate and state financing. 
— T. M. Whidden is in the real estate 
business in Oakland, Cal. — A daugh- 
ter was born, June 29, to Dwight Foster 
and Margaret (Lane) Foster. — Liv- 
ingstone Porter has resigned as head of 
the Department of History at Whitman 
College and will become an assistant 
professor at the University of Prague. 
During the past year he has been a vis- 
iting member of the Faculty of the 
University of California. 
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1924 
Freperick A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The Class held its first reunion this 
year. Monday of Commencement week 
was spent at Marblehead at the Hotel 
Rockmere. On Tuesday the members 
of the Class returned to Cambridge to 
take part in the Class Day exercises and 
festivities of the rest of the week. Over 
one hundred men attended for at least a 
part of the reunion. — The Second Re- 
port of the Class was in the hands of 
members early in June. It brought 
word of the death of two men: John 
Edward Newell, who died at Hollister, 
June 15, 1925, and Fred Mace Hickey, 
who died at Schenectady, New York, 
January 12, 1926. It also reported the 
marriage of 153 members of the Class 
and the birth of 66 children. 


1927 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
G. L. Ackerson, Jr., 251 Summit Ave., 
Hackensack, N.J., U.S. Foreign serv- 
ice; P. N. Arnold, 320 Eliot St., Mil- 
ton; J. S. Ballantyne, 18 Edgemont 
St., Roslindale, Harvard Law School; 
D. R. K. Barnes, 836 Brunswick Ave., 
Far Rockaway, N.Y., law; E. P. Barry, 
Walnut St., Beacon, N.Y., investment 
banking; J. R. Barry, 181 River Rd., 
Winthrop, medicine; R. V. Beals, 114 
Carroll St., Manchester, N.H., teach- 
ing; G. B. Beaman, Jr., 18 Clark Lane, 
Waltham, industry; Alan Bernstein, 
350 W. 55th St., New York, N.Y., 
medicine; T. S. Berry, 19 Centerstreet 
Ave., Northampton, law: R. C. Birge, 
$005 Coleridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, teaching; G. R. Bonneau, Fair- 
view Ave., Bayside, N.Y., importation 


and manufacture of foreign hardwoods; 
D. H. Bowles, New York Life Insurance 
Co., 346 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
C. A. Brodeur, 320 E. Squantum St., 
Atlantic, painting; F. 


Q. Brown, Jr., 
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Springhurst, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Busi- 
ness School; S. M. Bysshe, 91 Summer 
St., Springfield, Vt., medicine; Guernsey 
Camp, Jr., 796 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y., business; J. R. Cherry, 9 Boule- 
vard, New Rochelle, N.Y.; E. D. Cole, 
Wellesley Hills, business; Lawrence 
Coolidge, 303 Berkeley St., Boston, 
Harvard Law School; W. Van A, 
Coombs, 228 W. Main St., Carthage, 
Ill., law; J. F. Davidson, 404 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N.Y., Law School; 
C. H. Day, Jr., 3 Moreland Ave., New- 
ton Centre, bond business; R. L. Day, 
220 Hobart Ave., Summit, N.J., medi- 
cine; J. S. Donalson, 600 Lincoln Ave., 
Bellevue, Pa., medicine; M. J. Donovan, 
127 Firglade Ave., Springfield, law; 
H. C. Downs, 62 Saratoga Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N.Y., chemist; A. F. Eby, 315 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., Vir- 
tuoso Music School, Buffalo; W. P. El- 
lison, 48 Sargent St., Newton, leather 
business; Charles Evans, 61 Hollander 
St., Roxbury, Harvard Law School; 
M. M. Exton, 271 Central Park West, 
investment banking; S. T. Feinberg, 
6708 Constance Ave., Chicago, IIl., law; 
L. M. Fessenden, 110 Brooks St., West 
Medford, investment banking; F. H. 
Force, 4 Shady Hill Sq., Cambridge, 
study inGermany; K. B. Foss, c/o Mar- 
tin M. Foss, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N.Y., publishing; S. L. Fox, 613 
Morton St., Mattapan, medicine; H. C. 
Francis, 76 High St., Brookline, medi- 
cine; E. W. Gross, 172 Sickles Ave., 
New Rochelle, N.Y., theatrical business 
management; J. P. Hall, South Han- 
over, actuarial insurance; A. F. Hanna, 
Milton, importing; C. A. Hanson, Jr., 
108 Buckingham Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Harvard Business School; F. E. Har- 
rington, 11 Elendale St., Dorchester, 
teaching; C. D. Hazard, 35 Greenough 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, banking; R. M. 
Henschen, 4224 Hazel Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., banking; J. C. Hinkle, ¢, ‘o Hinkle 
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Iron Co., 534 W. 56th St., New York, 
N.Y., Harvard Law School; G. H. 
Huntley, Rehan Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 
architecture; J. W. Hurlbut, 90 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, teaching; Judah Isaacs, 
35 London Court, Cincinnati, O., law; 
H. B. Jackson, 216 Central Ave., Mil- 
ton, banking; J. E. Johnson, c/o Wil- 
mington Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
engineering; R. E. Johnson, 95 Main 
St., Maynard, Medical School; C. H. 
Johnston, 24 W. 34th St., Des Moines, 
Ia., lumber manufacturing in Oregon; 
A. H. Kolish, 68 Munroe St., Roxbury, 
teaching; A. F. Keeley, 644 Prospect 
St., Fall River, journalism; B. L. Kil- 
gour, Jr., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.; Austin La- 
mont, 107 East 70th St., New York, 
N.Y., teaching; S. W. G. Lehman, Nap- 
pance, Ind., business; S. W. Leonard, 
1714 Windsor Place, Louisville, Ky., 
medicine; R. N. Lord, 50 Phillips St., 
Andover, textile business; J. R. Lucos, 
1 Post St., Yonkers, N.Y., medicine; 
J. S. Malick, 3012 Bathgate St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, law; T. L. Mayhue, the 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N.J., in- 
structor in French and_ basketball 
coach; H. F. McCarthy, 260 Miller 
Ave., Portsmouth, N.H., railroad; R. M. 
Mears, Mansfield, business; Abraham 
Meyer, 51 Front St., Rochester, N.Y., 
journalism; G. A. Milliken, 300 Pal- 
metto Drive, Pasadena, Cal., biologist; 
D. A. Noel, Jr., 295 North Moun- 
tain Ave., Upper Montclair, N.J., law; 
W. R. Otto, Atlanta, N.Y., law; J. F. 
Phillips, 126 Eastern Ave., Lynn, law; 
R. V. Pierce, 140 Chapin Parkway, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Harvard Business School; 
G. T. Richards, 15 Follen St., Cam- 
bridge, architecture; J. R. Richardson, 
12 Merlin St., Dorchester, Harvard 
Medical School; R. S. Riley, 228 West 
St., Worcester, M.I.T.; G. H. Sage, 812 
Blue Hill Ave., Dorchester, law; H. F. 
Saywa.d, 71 Aldie St., Allston, busi- 
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ness; Louis Schwartz, 10 Brenton St., 
Dorchester, medicine; William Seaver, 
16 Homestead St., Roxbury; A. C. 
Smith, 409 So. 38th Ave., Omaha, Neb., 
railroading, Union Pacific; kK. B. Smith, 
39 Ells St., Albany, N.Y., salesman; 
R. T. Smith, 86 High St., Saco, Me., 
Harvard Law School; Robert Souther, 
Jr., 82 Ivy St., Brookline, medicine; 
R. F. Spindell, 10 Maple St., Chester, 
law; H. E. Stebbins, 43 Canton Ave., 
Milton, foreign service; Isadore Stern, 
4 McLean St., Boston, business; H. I. 
Stryker, 715 East Pierce St., Phoenix, 
Ariz., research chemist; T. C. Sturte- 
vant, St. George’s School, Newport, 
R.I., teaching; Irving Tolcox, 30 
Fabyan St., Dorchester, Business 
School; C. O. Tongberg, 455 Broadway, 
Lynn, chemist; T. A. Viche, 72 Main 
St., Hamburg, N.Y., law; E. T. Wake- 
field, Pacific Heights, Honolulu, Ha- 
wali, merchant; K. H. Walker, 17 Har- 
rison St., Melrose Highlands, indus- 
trial chemist; L. A. Weissberger, 188 St. 
Nicholas Ave., New York, N.Y., law; 
J. F. W. Whitebeck, Bronxville, N.Y., 
business; Richardson White, Cohasset, 
sculptor; C. H. Whitney, Jr., Concord, 
law; J. M. Williams, Jr., 39 Auburn St., 
Brookline, literature; R. B. Woodward, 
Jr., 24 Buckingham St., Rochester, 
N.Y., law; Samuel Woolf, Chicago 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., further 
study; C. E. Wyzanski, Jr., 4 Worth- 
ington Rd., Brookline, law. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation on June 21, 1927, the foilowing 
officers were elected: President, William 
Thomas, LL.B. ’76, San Francisco, 
California. Secretary, Frank W. Grin- 
nell, LL.B. °98, Boston. Treasurer, 
Reginald Heber Smith, LL.B. °14, 
Boston. Regional vice-presidents: New 
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England, Thomas J. Collins, LL.B. 
"14, Springfield; Eastern, Clarence K. 
Bowie, LL.B. ’°07, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Southern, Matthias Mahorner, 
LL.B. ’97, Mobile, Alabama; Central, 
Murray Seasongood, LL.B. ’03, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Western, Philip Elliott, 
LL.B. °03, Carroll, Iowa; Southwest- 
ern, Charles E. Dunbar, LL.B. ’14, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Pacific, Mar- 
cus C. Sloss, LL.B. ’93, San Francisco, 
California; Canada, Demetrius Baril, 
LL.B. ’14, St. Laurent, Montreal; 
European, Professor Harold D. Hazel- 


tine, LL.B. °98, Downing College, 
Cambridge, England. Members of 


Council, to serve until 1931: T. Hovey 
Gage, LL.B. ’89, Worcester; Morton 
D. Hull, LL.B. ’92, Chicago; Abraham 
E. Pinanski, LL.B. ’10, Boston. To 
serve until 1928 to fill a vacancy caused 
by resignation, Harold E. Allen, LL.B. 
°15, Springfield. 

F. W. Grinnell, Secretary, presented 
to the Harvard Law School, repre- 
sented by Professor Eldon R. James, in 
the absence of Dean Pound, a portrait 
of Professor Joseph H. Beale on behalf 
of the Association. Mr. Grinnell spoke 
as follows: It has been my pleasant duty 
in recent years on behalf of the Harvard 
Law School Association to present to 
the school portraits of several of its dis- 
tinguished teachers. These portraits 
have been presented, not merely as 
tokens of the respect and affection of 
the alumni, but as lasting contributions 
to the effective influence of the school. 

It is said that when Carlyle wrote 
about a man he kept his picture before 
him on his desk and some one remarked 
that some of the caustic modern critics 
of the Victorian era might learn some- 
thing if they looked at the pictures of 
some of the great Victorians. In the 
same way, lawyers and law students can 
learn something by coming to see the 
portraits here, especially if they read 
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the account of what has been done here 
in the “Centennial History” and other 
publications about this institution. 

Professor Beale, whose portrait by 
Charles Hopkinson we present to-day, 
was one of the younger teachers when 
I was in the school in the nineties, 
To-day he is one of our distinguished 
senior leaders of the profession. With 
an exceptional capacity for continuous 
work and varied study, besides becom- 
ing an expert in his chosen subjects, he 
has been called on in emergencies from 
time to time during his thirty-seven 
years of teaching to conduct courses in 
seventeen different branches of the law, 
a larger number, I think, than any other 
member of the faculty. One of the orig- 
inal editorial board of the “Harvard 
Law Review,” he was the first student 
contributor of a leading article for that 
publication and a long list of his writ- 
ings since that time appears in the Cen- 
tennial History of the School. 

In 1899, he was appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts with Judge 
Sheldon and Mr. Hurd on the special 
Commission to Simplify Criminal Plead- 
ing, and helped to clear away much of 
the unnecessary technicality in Mass- 
achusetts criminal procedure twenty 
years or more before the recent current 
critical study of criminal administra- 
tion began in other parts of the country. 
His has been one of the suggestive 
minds in all kinds of professional move- 
ments to help in stimulating the imag- 
ination and enthusiasm of the young 
law students throughout the country 
and attracting the interest of lawyers 
and laymen to the work of law schools. 
Professor Beale was chosen a few years 
ago as one of the experts of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute in beginning the 
great experiment of restating the com- 
mon law of America and those who 
have watched him in action at the ses- 
sions of the institute know how admir- 








ably he has helped to set high the 
standard of the work of the institute. 

In presenting the portrait of Profes- 
sor Williston several years ago, I re- 
ferred to some remarks of Judge Story 
in an address before the Boston Bar in 
1821 which appeared in the first number 
of the “American Jurist” in 1829. I 
repeat them now because I think they 
should never be forgotten by those who 
wish to visualize the contributions of 
great law schools and teachers to the 
public service in connection with the 
development and adaptation of the 
principles of the common law to the 
conditions and 
needs of modern life. He said: “It is 
impossible to look without some dis- 
couragement upon the ponderous vol- 
umes which the next half-century will 
add to the shelves of our jurists. The 
habits of generalization, which will be 
acquired and perfected by the liberal 
studies which I have ventured to recom- 
mend, will do something to avert the 
fearful calamity which threatens us of 
being buried alive not in the catacombs 
but in the labyrinths of the law.” 

Since Judge Story’s day, the accumu- 
lation of legal literature has gone on at 
an ever-increasing rate but, instead of 
being buried alive by it, I believe that 
the American bar to-day is in a less dis- 
couraging position to meet legal pro- 
blems than was the bar of 1821. This 
is due very largely to the training in the 
essential “habits of generalization,” to 
which Judge Story referred and which 
it has been the function of this school 
and the other great law schools of the 
country to develop. Judge Story, him- 
self, was the first great “research” pro- 
fessor in this school. He and Chancellor 
Kent in New York were leaders through 
their writings and teachings in develop- 
ing these ‘‘habits of generalization”’ in 
a period of transition in the law. 

All the great professors in this school 


constantly changing 
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and in other great law schools have been 
“research”? professors who have con- 
ducted their researches, not merely in 
the seclusion of a library, but in their 
class rooms where they have drafted the 
intelligence of their students for their 
mutual assistance in the study of legal 
thinking, which means the capacity for 
sound generalization in applying an- 
cient principles to new and constantly 
changing conditions of fact. 

Professor Beale, in the Preface to his 
“Bibliography of Early English Law 
Books,” just published, refers with 
affection to James Barr Ames, his “dear 
old master, wise and foreseeing, who 
loved the past as it was the builder of 
the present’? and who “fostered the 
collection of historical monuments of 
our law.’ Professor Beale has carried 
on and fostered this spirit of Ames and 
I know that I am reflecting the abiding 
respect and wholehearted affection of 
the alumni for him in presenting his 
portrait to the school. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1927. Addresses and probable oc- 
cupations: J. S. Andrews, 84 Carleton 
St., Portland, Me., chemistry; L. P. 
Beveridge, 3 Church St., Cambridge, 
music director; E. K. Bragg, 16 Brown 
St., Cambridge, law; D. W. Brogan, 
1 Woodside Ave., Rutherglen, Scot- 
land, teaching; Huntington Brown, 56 
Fayerweather St., Cambridge, tutor and 
instructor in English at Harvard; J. H. 
Bryan, 1125 Powell Ave., Evansville, 
Ind., journalism; Carroll Camden, Jr., 
Box 661, Granville, Ohio, teaching; B. 
B. Chapman, Webster Springs, W. Va., 
teaching; E. O. Christensen, 6149 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl., second 
year graduate student, Fine Arts; F. S. 
Cohen, 854 W. 181st St., New York, 
N.Y., law; G. S. Coleman, 31 Fayette 
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St., Cambridge, ministry; H. H. Col- 
lins, 3d, Bryn Mawr, Pa., paper pro- 
ducts manufacturer; A. V. Comy, 825 
W. Galena St., Butte, Mont., geologist; 
k. B. M. Crooks, P.O. Box 257, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B.W.I1., medicine; J. P. 
Currie, 150 Oxford St., Cambridge, 
clinical pathologist; A. R. Davis, 26 
Hurlbut St., Cambridge, instructor in 
chemistry; J. P. Davis, 1852 2d St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., journalism; 
J. R. Derby, 83 Palfrey St., Water- 
town, instructor in English and tutor in 
Modern 
State College, Pa., assistant professor, 
Pennsylvania State College; W. A. 
Ellis, Bloomfield, N.J., Vice-President 
Bloomfield National Bank; Lincoln 
Fairley, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
teaching; J. B. Erickson, 1740 Popham 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; C. H. Finke, 
Jr., 317 York St., Jersey City, N.J., 
second year class, Harvard Medical 
School; E. G. Fletcher, 149 Concord 
St., Portland, Me., instructor in English 
Carnegie Institute of 
E. F. B. Fries, c/o J. C. Fries, Tennessee 


Languages; H. E. Dickson, 


Technology; 


Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
biclogical editorial work with G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.; B. S. 
Garvey, Jr., Winthrop Harbor, IIL, 
chemist; Russell Gibson, Rotch Bldg., 
R. Gleason, 
25 E. 6th St., Corona, Cal., professor; 
C. A. Harper, Box 648, Little Rock, 
Ark., publishing; R. W. Harris, Che- 
neyville, La., microscopical } aleonto- 
logical work; G. P. Hayes, 436 N. Church 
St., West Chester, Pa., teaching; A. R. 
Hefler, 75 Central Ave., Hyde Park, 
teaching; W. F. Hester, Indianapolis, 
Ind., research chemist; H. B. Hoffleit, 
27 Cambridge 


Cambridge, geologist; E: 


Terrace, Cambridge, 
instructor, University of California at 
Los Angeles; R. S. Huestis, P.O. Box 
992, Portland, Me., foreign service; 
K. K. Hulley, Philippi, W. Va., teach- 
ing; Frederick Hurd, 39 Aldworth 
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St., Jamaica Plain, teaching; H. M. 
Janell, 165 E. Waddell St., Athens, 
Ga., teaching; W. P. Jones, Cairo, Ga., 
study in Europe as Sheldon Fellow; 
C. S. Joslyn, 17 Commonwealth Rd., 
wf Keller, 14 
Sawyer Ave., Tufts College, teacher of 


Watertown, teaching; F. 


psychology; G. S. Klemmedson, 803 
Elizabeth St., Fort Collins, Colo., as- 
sociate agricultural economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D.C.; J. W. Knedler, Jr., 66 Winthrop 
Shy Richard 
Knowles, Southborough, teaching; C. 
T. Lane, the Old Palace, Richmond, 
Surrey, Eng., law; H. B. Lowell, Wald- 
boro, Me., Austin Teaching Fellow at 
Harvard; T. A. McInerney, 150 New- 
bury St., Boston, journalism; S. A. 
Matthews, 688 Boylston St., Boston, 
teaching; Craig McConkey, 117 East 


Cambridge, teacluing; 


Pine St., Grove City, Pa., teaching; 
D. W. Mackinnon, Me., 
instructor in psychology, University 
of Maine; W. J. McCurdy, Black River 
Bridge, N.B., Canada, teaching; R. F. 
Millett, 16a Rockville Park, Roxbury, 
teaching; J. R. Moseley, Ostrander, 
Ohio; H. R. Mimno, 184 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., instructor, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute; C. B. 
Minnen, Route 1, Box 226, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., teaching; W. H. Mitchell, 
Jr., 36 Wayne Pl., Nutley, N.J., teach- 
ing; F. H. Moore, 5820 Maple Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., teaching; A. R. More- 
house, Oakwoods, Wilkes Co., N.C., 
DD. A. Ogoloy, c/o P. o. 
Boothroyd, Loveland, Colo., teaching; 
C. A. Pearson, 96 King St., Dorchester, 
teaching; Murray Pease, 8530 115th St., 
Richmond Hill, New York, N.Y., 
teaching; H. A. Pritchard, Hiram, Ohio, 
physicist; D. D. Reynolds, 31 Forest 


Topsham, 


teaching; J. 


St., Newton Highlands, geologist; I. T. 
Richards, Orono, Me., assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Maine; Robin 


Robinson, 29 Hill Top Road, Wellesley, 
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teaching; J. L. Ross, 969 S. Main St. 
Meadville, Pa., teaching; K. T. Rowe, 
1992 12th St., McAllen, Tex., teaching; 
G. H. Rupp, 13 East Brown St., Nor- 
ristown, Pa., diplomatic history; J. L. 
Salmon, 18 B Shaler Lane, instructor 
in French at Harvard; R. H. Sawyer, 
Gray, Me., chemist; Wesley Schutz, 
410 Beulah St., Whitman, teaching; 
R. N. Sears, Webster, teaching; War- 
ren Seaton, Clarence, Ia., chemist; 
C. K. Shipton, 566 South St., Pitts- 
field, research assistant at Harvard; 
F. P. Smith, 35 N. Maple Ave., Ridge- 
wood, N.J., teaching; T. L. Smith, 
Oxford, N.Y., 
Samichsen, Wadena, Minn., teacher, 
Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh; Orna Stan- 
ley, R.F.D. 5, Box 146, Tyler, Tex., 
teaching; A. H. Starke, Harvard Club 
of Boston, instructor in English, North- 


mathematics; C. L. 


western University, Evanston, IIl.; A. 
N. Steward, Bedford, teaching; H. W. 
Taeusch, Wapakoneta, Ohio, tutor in 
English at Harvard; C. E. Teeter, Jr., 
418 Orange St., Newark, N.J., chem- 
istry; L. W. Truman, Afton, Okla., 
teaching; W. N. Tuttle, County Line 
Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa., electrical en- 
gineering; W. L. Ustick, 1494 Argyle 
Place, St. Louis, Mo., Sheldon Fellow 
in English; J. W. Wales, 2419 Broad- 
way, Indianapolis, Ind., teaching; D. 
H. Wallace, 91S. Willard St., Burling- 
ton, Vt., teaching; V. O. Watts, 31 
Sherbrooke St., Winnipeg, Canada, 
teaching; John Weare, 27 W. 44th St., 
New York, N.Y., research, medical 
school; J. P. Wernette, 1550 Tenth St., 
Glendale, Cal., teaching; R. H. Wood- 
worth, 120 Church St., Newton, teach- 
ing and research; Austin Wright, 116 
E. Penn St., Bedford, Pa., teaching 
English literature; C. S. Wu, 2312 19th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., diplo- 
matic mission. 
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Law School 
Addresses: E. G. Angevine, 511 Sears 
Building, Boston; S. H. Babcock, 2 
Prescott St., Cambridge; C. B. Barnes, 
Jr., Hingham; S. C. W. Beckham, Jr., 


Inter-Southern Building, Louisville, 
Ky.; I. G. Bieser, 774 Schantz Ave., 
Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio; Anthony 
Brayton, 369 Highland Ave., Fall 
River; E. H. Bronstein, 2406 Ave. P, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M. $8. Cantor, 481 
S. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; J. M. 
Carroll, Johnstown, N.Y.; J. 5S. Carson, 
355 S. Negley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. C. Clapp, MacCarter & English, 
Newark, N.J.; Philip Courin, 220 Paris 
St., East Boston; G. R. Craig, Maple & 
Dewey Sts., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. R. Criss, Jr., 264 Freeport Rd., 
New Kensington, Pa.; R. A. Cushman, 
1525 Poinsettia Place, Holly wood, Cal.; 
F. K. Decker, 180 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N.Y.; W. H. Dilks, 8201 St. 
Martin’s Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. W. Doughty, 131 Lenox 
Road, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 8. P. Edgerton, 
20 Ware St., Cambridge; R. H. Ed- 
wards, Jr., 456 S. St. Andrews, Pl., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Sherman Ewing, Irving- 
ton, N.Y.; Paris Fletcher, Middlebury, 
Vt.; W. P. Fowler, Little Boar's Head, 
N.H.; J. G. Fulton, 2850 Espy Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. N. Gates, 218 East 
Ave., Elyria, Ohio; E. F. Hahn, Jr., 175 
S. El Molino, Pasadena, Cal.; A. S. 
Hays, 225 Central Park West, New 
York, N.Y.; F. W. Jacobs, South China, 
Me., associate professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; H. H. Jacobson, 1322 
Putnam St., Toledo, Ohio; R. T. Jen- 
nings, Jr., Greensburg, Pa.; G. H. P. 
Lacey, 2906 Claremont Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. A. Leflar, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; H. K. Lyle, 
c/o McCutchen, Olney, Mamon & 
Greene, Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal.; C. E. Mangan, 215 Cottage St., 
Pawtucket, R.I.; H. A. Marx, 62 Rock- 
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land Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; G. E. Mc- 
Kinnis, Jr., Shawnee, Okla.; Morris 
Michel.a, 55 Angell St., Dorchestcr; 
C. S. Miller, Marshall, Mich.; Joshia 
Morrison,c/o J. & W. Seligman, 54 Wall 
St., New York, N.Y., banking; John 
O’Brien, Franklin; Garry Owen, 2961 
Ashly Ave., Berkeley, Cal.; G. R. 
Perara, Yarmouthport; W. H. Pritch- 
ard, Jr., 38 First St., Johnson City, 
N.Y.; C. W. Rivoire, 207 W. 11th St., 
New York, N.Y.; Alexander Savanuck, 
457 Grand St., New York, N.Y.; J. B. 
Sly, 498 Chestnut St., Waban; F. L. 
Strong, 120 E. 71st St., New York, 
N.Y.; L. C. Thurman, 418 So. Hardesty 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; M. E. Utt, 
243 Alexander Ave., Claremont, Cal.; 
L. P. Wasseman, 216 W. 89th St., New 
York, N.Y.; J. R. Wheatley, 174 Adams 
St., N. Abington; Josiah Willard, White 
& Case, 14 Wall St., New York, N.Y.; 
W. A. Wilkerson, 56 N. Crest Rd., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. J. Williams, 
709 S. Denver St., Tulsa, Okla.; J. F. 
Williams, Green Bay Rd., Waukegan, 
Ill.; Edward Winsor, Edwards & An- 
gell, 15 Westminster St., Providence, 
R.I.; E. S. Wood, 88 Kingsboro Ave., 
Gloversville, N.Y.; C. E. Yates, 61 
Point St., Yonkers, N.Y.; J. C. Young- 
man, 601 Pine St., Williamsport, Pa. 


Medical School 

Addresses: M. J. Allen, 289 Sterling 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. L. Apollonio, 
$2 Park Drive, Brookline; J. A. Drapi- 
ewski, 22 W. Green St., Nanticoke, Pa.; 
Peter Ferrini, 10 Milton St., Brockton; 
J. F. Fulton, 126 Longwood Ave., 
Brookline; G. S. Fitzhugh, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston; R. S. Flinn, 
Prescott, Ariz.; Henry Fuller, Clear- 
water, Fla.; K. K. Gregory, Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence, R.I.; R. C. 
Hardin, 117 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, 
N.Y.; R. S. Hawkes, Kennebunk, Me.; 
2. D. Hyde, Riverside, Cal.; T. L. 
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Hyde, Pierre, S. Dakota; C. M. Kurtz, 
729 Stowell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
D. J. Ladd, Shabbona, Il.; Alexander 
Marble, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md.; F. R. Miller, Normal, IIL; 
A. A. Palermo, 99 Park Ave., Summit, 
N.J.; John Pallo, 24 Cross St., West- 
field; R. A. Paull, San Diego County 
General Hospital, San Diego, Cal.; E. L. 
Persons, Medical House-officer, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston; 
D. E. Robinson, 10 Clinton Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J.; James Sageliel, 28 W. Sec- 
ond St., Dayton, Ohio; Angelo Scorpio, 
173 Sterling Ave., Providence, R.I.; J. 
B. Sears, Surgical service, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston; A. J. 
Sullivan, 55 New South St., North- 
ampton, interne, New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn.; L. K. Sycamore, 
235 Oak St., Holyoke, X-ray specialist; 
A. C. Taylor, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, interne. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
C. A. Abel, 615 Highland Ave., Salina, 
Kans., advertising, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. G. Anderson, Jr., 
c/o Hale & Son, 60 State St., Boston, 
business; G. H. Andrews, 2122 Cleve- 
land Ave., N.W., Canton, Ohio, retail 
store work; D. W. Blacksher, 56 Kirk- 
land St., Cambridge, investment bank- 
ing; J. G. Booton, U.S. Army, Secre- 
tary, Boston Dist. Ord. office; C. D. 
Cuny, Captain, Signal Corps, U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C.; H. L. Custard, 
South Hanson, instructor; T. F. Daly, 
Jr., 8540 104th St., Richmond Hill, 
New York, N.Y., investment banking; 
C. B. Danielson, Inman Hotel, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; W. H. Davies, Brown Bro- 
thers & Co., 60 State St., Boston, finan- 
cial; C. K. Fuller, 12 Kings Beach Rd., 
Lynn; J. D. Harvey, 90 Myrtle St., 
Boston, accounting; G. W. Herrold, 
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95 N. Congress St., Athens, Ohio; R. A. 
Holden, 280 Park St., West Roxbury, 
banking; J. B. Hulse, Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Co., Jersey City, N.J.; 
E. H. Keller, Ohio, 
banking; A. S. Kingsmill, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting and finance, Uni- 


Fredericktown, 


versity of Oregon School of Business; 
C. G. Krogness, Jr., Royal Baking Pro- 
duct Co., New York, N.Y.; W. B. 
Leavens, Jr., 50 Tuscan Rd., Maple- 
wood, N.J., manufacturing; A. I. Lod- 
wick, Mystic, Ia., investment banking; 
R. F. Patrick, 109 Buell St., Burlington, 
Vt., salesman, G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc.; 
J. M. Peirce, 503 Azusa Ave., Azusa, 
Cal., business; S. B. Post, Spencerville, 
Ohio, commercial business; F. M. Pot- 
ter, 3d, P.O. Box 441, Rome, N.Y.; 
manufacturing; H. W. Roper, The 
American Appraisal Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y.; F. G. Ross, New York 
City, commercial banking; J. M. Smith, 
1631 Bagwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio, ac- 
counting; R. I. Straus, 875 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y., retailing; Emanuel 
Ullman, 2609 W. Grace St., Richmond, 
Va., grocer; K. K. Vollmer, 610 Kabl 
Bldg., Davenport, Ia.; S. S. Weath- 
erby, 1017 Indiana St., Lawrence, 
Kans.; J. M. Whittier, 51 Manning St., 
Needham, Edison Electrical I]luminat- 
ing Co., Boston. 


School of Landscape Architecture 


Address: E. B. Ballard, 8 Raymond 
St., Lexington. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


George Rapall Noyes, ’94, has edited 
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with an Introduction “TIridion,” by Count 
Zygment Krasinski, which Mrs. Noyes 
has translated from the Polish (Oxford 
University Press: London). “Iridion”’ 
was published in 1836; the action of the 
drama is laid in Rome of the third cen- 
tury; Rome takes the place of Russia and 
Greece that of oppressed Poland. 

Max Ehrmann, G.S. ’94-"95, has writ- 
ten “The Bank Robbery” and “The 
Plumber” (Indiana Publishing Company, 
Terre Haute, Indiana), two amusing 
farces in which the practices of union 
labor are effectively satirized; and ‘‘Love 
from Many Angles’? (Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Girard, Kansas), pithy reflec- 
tions on love and marriage. 

The Pollak Prize Essays, criticisms of 
“Profits,” by William Trufant Foster, ’01, 
and Waddill Catchings, 01, have been 
published by the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, Newton, Mass. The 
second prize essay is by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, ’94. 

William Chase Greene, ’11, Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University, has edited with an Introduc- 
tion “The Dialogues of Plato” (Boni & 
Liveright, New York, $3.50), Selections 
from the Translation of Benjamin Jewett. 
One who wishes to obtain the essence of 
Platonism can hardly do better than read 
Mr. Greene's Introduction to this vol- 
ume. 

Hyder Edward Rollins, Ph.D. ’17, has 
edited “‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,” 
1576-1606 (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, $7.50). In an interesting In- 
troduction Professor Rollins gives an ac- 
count of this popular miscellany which 
first appeared in 1576 and by 1606 had 
run through at least ten editions. It 
contained 125 poems, representing the 
work of about twenty-nine contributions. 
Some of the lyrics have much charm, espe- 
cially those by Richard Edwards, the 
compiler of the collection, who was him- 
self no mean poet. As a work of scholarly 
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editing and an example of fine book mak- 
ing the volume deserves high praise. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


A New-Englander in Japan (Daniel Crosby 
Greene), by Evarts Boutell Greene, 
90. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York. 

The persons who decry the sending of 
missionaries to foreign lands and especially 
to Japan, where the people have a culture 
and civilization “not inferior in some re- 
spects to that of occidental nations, might 
be less sure of the soundness of their opin- 
ions on that subject if they were to read 
Dr. Greene did 
lightly or without deliberation on a mis- 


this book. not enter 
sionary’s career, even though he had been 
predisposed towards it by inheritance, his 
father and his maternal grandfather hav- 
ing each served as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board. On graduating from Dart- 
mouth, he considered going into medi- 
cine; he occupied himself immediately, 
however, with teaching, and took charge 
of a school in a Wisconsin village, where 
he became active in the affairs of the 
Congregational church. As time passed, 
his thoughts turned more and more to 
the ministry. Meanwhile, he had become 
engaged to a Massachusetts girl, a gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke, where she was 
then teaching. The engagement was a 
long one; marriage had to await the ter- 
mination of the theological studies which 
he began at Chicago and continued at An- 
dover. During this period he formed the 
definite purpose of entering the missionary 
field. In 1869 he completed the Seminary 
course, was ordained, and was married. 
In the autumn of that vear he started 
for Japan as the first missionary of the 
American Board, and except for a few 
furloughs his home thenceforth was in 
By March, 1870, he had estab- 
His 
salary was $900, and he was provided with 


Japan. 
lished the mission station at Kobe. 
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a house; during nearly all his life he was 
never free from anxiety over his financial 
problems. 

After four years of successful construc- 
tive work in Kobe, he went to Yokohama 
as a member of the committee for the 
translation of the Bible into Japanese. 
His keen interest in the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the people was quick- 
ened by the journeys which he made into 
the interior of the country and which 
gave him an insight into the national life. 
When in 1880 he came to Boston on a 
year’s furlough, he had an international 
point of view that he was able to express 
with great effectiveness. 

The following year he returned to Japan 
and settled in Kyoto, where he took part 
in the educational work of the Doshisha, 
a school for which the American Board 
furnished missionary teachers and which 
was practically under the control of the 
missionaries. Besides carrying a heavy 
burden as teacher, Dr. Greene acted as 
supervising architect and shared in the 
general administration of the institution. 
During his second furlough, in 1888, he 
lectured on Andover 
Theological Seminary. Answering the 
that Christian had 
failed to impress seriously “the mind and 


missions at the 


criticism missions 
thought of the educated classes,’ he 
pointed out that nearly half the member- 
ship of the churches associated with his 
own mission was drawn from the Samurai 
class, and that a single church in Tokyo 
had among its members a judge of the 
Supreme Court, a professor in the Im- 
perial University, and three Government 
secretaries. With characteristic liberality 
he acknowledged that missionary service 
was but “one of several channels through 
which the influence of Christianity is flow- 
ing out to Japan.” 

In the nineties the growth of the Japan- 
ese national spirit made the work of the 
missionaries more difficult. Dr. Greene 
felt that leadership and responsibility for 
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the Christian movement should be trans- 
ferred to the Japanese themselves; that 
“Japan, in joining hands with the nations 
of the West, has become a partner in their 
history; its main current is in the direction 
of Christianity.” The Japanese recog- 
nized his unselfish service, as did his 
friends at home; he was decorated by the 
Imperial Government, and from his Alma 
Mater, Dartmouth, he received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. His inter- 
ests were wide, he won people by his 
honesty, his broad-mindedness, his sym- 
pathetic understanding; and when he died 
in 1913, he was mourned by Japanese and 
members of the foreign community alike. 
Of him, Professor Francis G. Peabody 
said, ** He stood habitually where he could 
look over the barriers of opinion and see 
the unities of faith.” 

His son, Professor Evarts B. Greene, 
has written a biography that is a model of 
clearness, sound construction, and good 


taste. 


Nurses and Nursing, by Alfred Worcester, 
78, M.D., Professor of Hygiene in 
Harvard University. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 

Let no one think that this is a technical 
treatise on nursing, to be avoided except 
by those who are in search of a text-book 
on the subject. It is an intensely human 
record of the observations and experiences 
of one who has been a pioneer in training 
nurses and who more closely than any 
other American physician has studied the 
history and development of nursing as a 
profession. Dr. Worcester believes “that 
a proper school for nurses must be inde- 
pendent of hospital control...and that 
nurses for service in their patients’ homes 
“an be properly traired only in such 
service.’ But although he presents this 
conviction with cogeicy and emphasis, 
his book is not polemical in character. It 
is a sympathetic interpretation of the 
nurse’s calling; it is rich in anecdote, and 
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it gives some vivid portraits of nurses 


whose lives and work were inspiring. Not 
the least moving of these sketches is to be 
found in the chapter on “‘Old-Time Nurs- 


« 


ing in New England”; the “neighbor 
nurse” who at nightfall would trudge off 
alone or, with one of her boys as driver of 
the old mare and double-wagon, would 
ride for several miles to the hill farm 
where the poor consumptive lay dying. 
Dr. Worcester’s interest in nursing was, it 
may be presumed, inherited from this 
neighbor nurse, who was his mother, who 
could count a hundred babies she had seen 
born, and who in later years sometimes 
served as his obstetric nurse. He records 
the fact that his first service to the sick 
came when at the age of fifteen he was 
sent one night to watch over a school fel- 
low who was ill with typhoid fever. 
“When morning finally came I thought 
myself quite a hero and deserving of at 
least a holiday. But no, my mother bade 
me after my bath and breakfast to go to 
school as usual and never to mind so 
small a matter as the loss of a night’s 
sleep for another's sake.’ It is not sur- 
prising that one who had an early training 
of this 
later with wisdom and understanding on 
** Nursing as a Distinct Form of Christian 


” 


character should write years 


Service. 

Whoever reads this little book, so rich 
in humanity, must feel that Harvard Col- 
lege did a fine thing for its students when 
it brought Dr. Worcester into its service. 


New England Colonial Life, by Robert 
Means Lawrence, 69, M.D. The 
Cosmos Press, Cambridge. 

In a series of sketches Dr. Lawrence 
brings before the reader quite graphically 
the homely aspects of colonial life — the 
methods by which the early settlers met 
the primitive conditions with which they 
were faced, the sort of houses that they 
built, the household remedies they used, 
their food and clothing, their modes of 
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travel, difficulties and hardships due to 
severity of climate; the subject matter is 
all rather familiar, but Dr. Lawrence's 
wide reading in early American history has 
supplied him with many interesting il- 
lustrations of the life of the time. The 
second part of his volume is devoted to 
sketches of old Boston, the history of the 
Common and the Public Garden, Traffic 
Regulations, the Town Watch, etc. In 
the third section one chapter describing 
the prejudice that existed against the 
first railways seems a bit out of place in 
a volume on colonial life; it is, however, 
entertaining. The book asa whole is pleas- 
antly written and of interest to readers 
with a taste for antiquarian lore. 


The Pathfinder Star Maps, by Edward 
Skinner King, Phillips Professor of 
Astronomy in Harvard University. 
The Cosmos Press, Cambridge. 

In twelve maps Professor Skinner shows 
the aspect of the heavens as it varies from 
month to month; the various constella- 
tions and the special features of the even- 
ing sky for each month are indicated. The 
maps supply in clear and simple form the 
elementary astronomical knowledge that 
most people would like to have and that 
many of them do not know quite how to 
acquire. 


The Normal Child, by B. Sachs, °78, M.D. 
Paul B. Hoeber, New York. 

Parents with old-fashioned ideas about 
the way to bring up children will find much 
to reassure them in this little book. Dr. 
Sachs is skeptical of the value of some 
recent and widely approved theories of 
education. Are there not many fathers and 
mothers ready to support his criticism of 
the modern method of teaching children 
toread? “Informer days the child learned 
its alphabet, sounded its vowels, put 
syllables into words and easily stored up 
Now it is to 
visualize the word and recognize the en- 


dozens of word memories. 
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tire word by its look. In former days the 
child learned to read by the association of 
sound and vision. Nowadays the auditory 
(sound) impressions are thrown into the 
discard, and the visual (sight) impression 
of the entire word is its only dependence. 
This is physiologically unsound.” Excel- 
lent is Dr. Sachs’s discussion of the period 
of Puberty and Adolescence, of the atti- 
tude to be adopted by parents; and 
equally satisfactory is his chapter on the 
Evils of Psychoanalysis, in which he ex- 
poses the perversion of the truth by the 
Freudians and the serious consequences to 
many young persons who have been the 
victims of their experimentations. 


Religion and Modern Life: Lectures Given 
for the Phillips Brooks House Associ- 
ation, Harvard University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This book is dedicated to the memory of 
Arthur Beane, ’11, who was for seven 
years the Secretary of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association. In an Introductory 
Note Dean Briggs pays a tribute to 
Beane’s service. The lectures contained in 
the volume were given in the academic 
years 1924-26. President Eliot chose as 
his subject Religion for Modern Youth, 
Bishop Slattery lectured on Mysticism 
and Prayer, and Bishop Lawrence on 
Personal Religion. Among other contribu- 
tors to the volume are Professor Palmer, 
Professor Ralph B. Perry, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Dean Holmes, Professor Carver, 
Dean Donham, Pro‘essor Munro, Dean 
Pound, and Professor Hocking, each of 
whom deals with religion in relation to 
his special field of study. As a symposium 
of essays on religion considered from many 
points of view, the book is stimulating and 
suggestive. 


Outlines of Historical Study, by George W. 
Robinson, *95. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 


It is a comprehensive plan that Mr. 
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Robinson has worked out in this volume, 
and one that should be helpful to the 
student of almost any period. General 
History, Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
Modern Europe, England, France, Amer- 
ica, are all Mr. Robinson’s 
method of dealing with each branch of his 
subject is to present first a series of strik- 
ing quotations from various writers that 
furnish a key to the spirit of the nation or 
the period, then to supply a chronological 
outline of principal events, and finally to 
draw up a set of questions that shall test 
the student’s command of the field. He 
has done the work of selection most skil- 


fully. 


included. 


Administrative Justice and the Supremacy 
of Law in the United States, by John 
Dickinson, LL.B. °21. Harvard 
University Press. 

This isa thoughtful and suggestive law- 
book, based on wide reading and careful 
study under stimulating teachers. It will 
help judges, lawyers, and laymen to face 
the modern “challenge of facts’? about 
law, whether they agree with the author’s 
views or not. It illustrates the modern 
“powers of generalization’ from all 
sources, old and new, which Judge Story 
mentioned in 1821 as essential to the 
development of the law in the face of the 
growing mass of legal literature. It begins 
with an historical study of the growth of 
our American idea of the “supremacy of 
law” based on James Harrington’s famous 
phrase, “the empire of laws and not of 
men.” After analyzing the grounds of 
judicial review of the actions of various 
kinds of administrative commissions 
with which we seem inevitably blessed in 
these days, the book ends with a sugges- 
tive chapter on the Supremacy of Law and 
the Problem of Legal Education. 

Mr. Dickinson might find some of his 
historical generalizations not borne out by 
a closer study of the constitutional history 


« 
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of Massachusetts and of the work and 
writings of James Otis, Thomas Allen, 
John Adams, and Theophilus Parsons, 
which have a permanent influence on the 
constitutional government of the United 
States. They were the constructive 
thinkers who reduced the idea of a “‘gov- 
ernment of laws”’ to practice as a working 
principle in New England, with the power- 
ful assistance of the political genirs of 
Adams. Mr. says: 
“The doctrine of the supremacy of law 
which was evolved to check the usury a- 
tions of a King ruling by paramount title 
has been turned into an instrument to 
control the action of popularly chosen 
officials and legislators by the supposedly 
fixed and absolute standards of an ab- 
stract law.” 

But judicial control of parliamentary 


Samuel Jickinson 


usurpation was the point of the argument 
of Otis against the writs of assistance in 
1761, which as developed in his later 
pamphlets “laid the foundations of our 
American doctr‘ne of constitutional law.” 

Otis inspired the work of John Adams, 
who had a profound distrust of legislative 
usurpations and drafted the Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780 in which he 
expressly reflected the doctrine of the 
“supremacy of law” and “judicial re- 
view” in the 18th article of the Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights: “The people... have 
a right to require of their lawgivers and 
magistrates an exact and constant observ- 
ance of them [the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution].”” Thomas Allen, the 
leader of the “Berkshire Constitutional- 
ists,” practically forced the calling of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention 
for reascns expressed in the Pittsfield 
Resolutions as early as 1776 reciting “that 
the first step to be taken by a people in 
such a state for the enjoyment or restora- 
tion of civil government among them is 
the formation of a fundamental constitu- 
tion as the basis and groundwork of legis- 
ation.” 
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In other words, the central idea of the 


American Revolution and subsequent 


New 


was not primarily to get rid of monarchy 


Constitution-making in England 
and executive usurpation, but to gain and 
secure the principle of local self-govern- 
ment by restrained government agencies 
of all kinds. 

Lawyers who like to think that we are 
beyond the use of “legal fictions” because 
we have discarded a few, will be interested 
in the statement that “the introduction of 
administrative justice has encountered in 
our constitutional doctrine of the ‘separa- 
tion of powers’ a barrier which has becn 
evaded only by the invention of a new 
set of glaring legal fictions embodied in 
such words as ‘quasi-legislative,’ “quasi- 
judicial, and the like. In this connection 
Mr. Dickinson quotes a pertinent remark 
of Maitland’s that “quasi is one of the 
few Latin words that English lawyers 
really love.” The analysis of the judicial 
character of much administrative action 
is good, but the discussion of the “separa- 
tion of powers” would be strengthened by 
reference to Madison's forty-seventh 
number of the “Federalist’’ and his ex- 
planation of the clause in the New Hamp- 
shire Constitution, which was the last 
formed and which expressly qualified the 
doctrine by declaring “that the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary powers ought to 
be kept as separate from and independent 
of each other as the nature of a free govern- 
ment will admit or as ts consistent with that 
chain of connexion that binds the whole 
fabric of the Constitution in one indissoluble 
bond ef unity and amity.” 


F. W. Grinnell, °95. 


Advertising Research, by Percival White, 
09. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

In writing “Advertising 
Percival White has made a contribution 
to the general field of marketing. The 
scope of the book is broad, ranging from a 
discussion of “scientific procedure” to a 


Research,” 
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review of research concerning the “pro- 
duct to be advertised,” “the audience,” 
the and the 
“production of advertisements.” The 


author draws on a diversified field of 


“advertising campaign,” 


sources: standard textbooks on advertis- 
ing, magazines, and other literature on 
the subject, as well as on illustrations se- 
cured through personal contact and ex- 
perience. 

Three general faults, however, are to be 
noted. In the first place, ‘Advertising 
Research,” with the possible exception of 
Part I, is little more than a handbook of 
experiences, good and bad, with meager 
critical discussion. 

The second is a corollary defect. Much 
of the contents of the hook covers subjects 
more adequately treated by such authori- 
tiesas H. F. Adams, Cherington, Franken, 
Freyd, Hotchkiss, Kitson, Scott, Snow, 
Mr. White 


single illustrations from these men, giving 


and Starch. draws many 
them due credit, but in many cases with- 
out enough background and explanation 
to make the examples of great value to the 
casual reader. Should the reader desire to 
trace a citation, the task is made unnec- 
essarily tedious because no reference is 
given beyond “ Printers’ Ink Monthly,” 
“Starch, ‘Principles of Advertising,’ or 
“The Quality Group.” 

This practice of borrowing heavily from 
contemporary writers is becoming too pre- 
valent among writers of business text- 
books. Much of the fault probably lies 
with publishers, eager to offer their public 
a full line of books. The procedure, how- 
ever, works to the immediate disadvantage 
of the reading public and encourages lax- 
ness in future writers of business subjects. 

In the third place, Mr. White does not 
consider the fundamental problems of 
advertising. He gives no attention to such 
questions as: For what purposes might 
advertising be used? Can and should a 
particular product be advertised? In less 
than 30 of the 583 pages, he points out 
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the problems of aljusting advertising to 
selling. 

It would seem then that “ Advertising 
Research” fails to fulfill the promise of its 


title. W. L. White, M.B.A. ’21 


Business Without a Buyer, by William 
T. Foster, ‘01 and Waddill Catch- 
ings, ‘01. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. 

The authors of “Business Without a 
Buyer” state that they have a remedy for 
those economic ills that arise out of recur- 
rent periods of business depression, — 
problems of unemployment and of lower 
standards of living than the available pro- 
ductive facilities would make possible if 
fully used. On the principle, however, 
that ‘“‘as in medicine, so in economics, 
diagnosis is usually the chief difficulty, 
they have devoted this book to an analysis 
of the problem, postponing the remedy to 
alater book. “Business without a Buyer” 





follows ““Money’’ and “Profits” in a 
series of discussions of this problem by 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings; it is an at- 
tempt to give the gist of the argument of 
“Profits” in briefer and more readable 
form. 

“Business depressions are caused by 
general overproduction, and that general 
overproduction is a purely monetary 
phenomenon.” The problem is a new one 
and arises only as a result of our modern 
bank credit and profit system. The crux 
of the difficulty lies in what is called the 
“Dilemma of Thrift.” In order to increase 
production, savings are necessary. Sav- 
ings come from two sources: individual 
savings, from the current flow of income 
in the form of wages, interest, dividends, 
ete.; corporate savings, from the current 
profits of business. If the current flow of 
production is to be maintained undimin- 
ished, more money must be expended on 
goods than is needed to pay the costs of 
producing those goods; that is, a margin 
in the form of profits must come into the 
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hands of entrepreneurs to induce them to 
continue their operations. But if part of in- 
dividual and corporate income is diverted 
by those receiving it from the purchase of 
consumers’ goods as they come forth, the 
money demand for consumers’ goods must 
fall off by so much. It is true that under 
modern conditions the money that is 
saved is soon again expended for the de- 
velopment of capital facilities, and until 
the goods come on the market the saving 
has no adverse effect on the money de- 
mand for goods, since the flow of con- 
sumers’ income in one form or another has 
been continued undiminished. It is when 
the new productive facilities begin to turn 
out their additional products that we run 
into trouble. Without some increase, 
fortuitous or otherwise, in the flow of 
money, the new goods come on the market 
in competition with the goods regularly 
produced and producers find difficulty in 
securing the profits the expectation of 
which led them into increased production. 
The result is frequently the piling up of 
goods and the business depression which 
constitutes our problem. 

What is needed under such conditions is 
not more production but more ability to 
consume, that is, “adequate consumers’ 
income.” The modern financial structure, 
remarkable as its power of creating credit 
is, does not solve the problem, for its ex- 
pansions of credit are used in what is fre- 
quently the wrong place — to finance pro- 
duction when a financing of consumption 
is needed. Instalment selling seems to fill 
this very need, but it is not a solution; 
there are difficulties when the time of 
reckoning comes, when instalment pay- 
ments increase relatively to instalment 
sales. Growth of capital facilities brings 
prosperity because “the circuit flow of 
money” is stimulated and additional 
credit furnishes additional consumers’ in- 
come, but the prosperity can be continued 


only so long as we are building for the 
future at a sufficient rate to furnish con- 
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sumers’ income adequate to take off the 
product of the capital facilities we already 
have. To the tremendous growth of the 
automobile industry since the war is 
mainly attributed the prosperity of recent 
years. Although Henry Ford’s theories as 
to the outside world are full of blunders, 
his policies in business operations have 
been largely responsible for this develop- 
ment. The Federal Reserve System is 
able to exert and has exerted remarkable 
influence on prosperity through stabiliza- 
tion of prices, but its powers are limited 
and little is to be gained and perhaps 
much lost by such legislative measures as 
are proposed in the Strong bill. 

Messis. Foster and Catchings purport 
to make an extremely complicated matter 
simple, and such it seems if one accepts 
their assumptions and follows their argu- 
ment with no attempt at unravelling the 
tangled skeins of cause and effect in the 
development of the trade cycle. But on 
closer examination their exposition be- 
comes bewildering. Although they admit 
that theoretically prosperity is possible 
with a falling price-level and in fact that 
to-day we are enjoying such a condition, 
there is implied throughout some neces- 


“ 


sity for maintaining the “going price- 
level,” in order to prevent that loss of 
profits which paralyzes production. The 
part that profits play in their analysis is 
to follow. 
elasticity of demand between groups, of 
relative overproduction as well as general 


not easy The problems of 


overproduction, and of time lags surely 
have some part in an explanation of trade 
cycles, but they find no place here. The 
summary dismissal of those “two hundred 
and thirty theories of business cycles,” 
many of which consider other influences 
than purely monetary phenomena as im- 
portant, may avoid unpleasant confusion, 
but is hardly conducive to a clear under- 
standing of the problem, which is after all 
the sole purpose of this book. 

Delmar Leighton, ’19 
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Eight O'Clock Chapel, by Cornelius How- 
ard Patton and Walter Taylor Field. 
Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Guides, Philosophers and Friends, by 
Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76. New 
York, Macmillan Company. 

The first of these volumes has for its 
subtitle, “Studies of New England Col- 
lege Life in the Eighties”; the second, 
“Studies of College Men.” Both relate to 
subjects and characters almost wholly out- 









side the experience of a reviewer whose 
span is confined to the present century. 
Both have, however, a reverence for those 
the educational world 


leaders in who 





molded the minds and characters of stud- 
ents in the last third or more of the ninc- 
teenth century. 

“Eight O'Clock Chapel” opens with a 
happily brief account of the eighties. It 
discusses The New England College and 
The New Education and brings out 
particularly the great work of President 
Eliot in advancing the elective system in 
the face of serious opposition. The Harv- 
ard head is credited with a worthy part in 
the accomplishment of the change of col- 
lege atmosphere, in the eighties, from that 
of an only slightly glorified primary school 
to one in which the student would recog- 
nize, as Dean Briggs has put it, the ad- 
vantage of study asa privilege rather than 
the obligation of study as a duty. 

Particularly valuable are brief sketches 
of representative teachers at all of the 
New England colleges. The chapter on 
College Religion brings out marked con- 
trasts with the present, and those on 
student life and activities will stir rosy 
recollection in the minds of those who are 
old enough to remember. There is so 
much in the volume that is quotable that 
it seems wiser for the reviewer not to 
venture selections. 

No mention is made, in the account of 
President Eliot, of a story that he opposed 
one significant bit of progress, the intro- 

















duction of central heating and running 
water in the college dormitories, on the 
ground that open fires and the college 
pump had been good enough in his own 
undergraduate days. Perhaps this is pure 
calumny. A Harvard man may regret 
that John the Orangeman did not find a 
place with Bill Pratt the Sawbuck Phi- 
losopher, of Williamstown. And it seems 
strange to find Mr. Kittredge a Professor 
of Latin. 

President Thwing’s book comprises 
twenty-two brief accounts —less than 
biographies, yet more than “sketches” — 
of leading spirits of his acquaintance. 
Some of them were college presidents, 





some teachers, some merely among the 
people who, in Professor Albcrt Bushnell 
Hart’s phrase, “reconcile one to life.” 
Eliot, Angell, Gilman, Cyrus Northrop, 
Mark Hopkins, Henry Adams, James 
Bryce, John Hay, George Palmer — to 
mention less than half of them. And the 
writing is such fine, perceptive stuff as 
seems a matter of course to those who 
know what Dr. Thwing himself has done, 
and a thing inevitable in a man who has 
held such friendshiys as those of which he 
writes. 

It is to wonder, perhaps, whether there 
are such teachers now as our fathers and 
grandfathers had. Comparison is fearfully 
difficult. For myself, I have actually 
heard only President Eliot and Professor 
Palmer, of those whom President Thwing 
describes — Eliot on his ninetieth birth- 
day, and Palmer at eighty-five speaking 
on the occasion of the retirement of his 
own former pupil Professor Hart, from 
active teaching. There was about them 
both a quality of sweetness and charm and 
grace, insight, clarity, certainty, repose 
—nouns too many and still inadequate 
—that I have not seen approximated 
among my own teachers, unless perhaps in 
Professor Wambaugh and Professor Wil- 
liston of the Law School. Perhars it is a 
quality that comes only to those who 
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teach for the love of it, and then only by 
special dispensation. 

As with the other volume, there is em- 
barrassing opportunity to quote. The ac- 
counts of Henry Adams and John Hay are 
delightful, but I learned less of them from 
all of Dr. Thwing’s analysis than from the 
fact that both were friends of Clarence 
King. One need only read his ‘‘ Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada,” lately 
republished after having been long cut of 
print, to know how splendid that “trin- 
ity”’ must have been. 

Then, there is Taylor, of Vassar, of 
whom a student said, “He made funda- 
mental things as interesting as the supcr- 
ficial, and serious things as exciting as the 
frivolous.’’ Of the work of Mark Hopkins, 
President Thwing writes, “The primary 
result of such teaching over the minds of 
Williams graduates was the result of learn- 
ing to think.’’ And he quotes Professor 
Palmer: “Now in college a boy should 
learn perpetually to think; and an excel- 
lent way of helping him to learn is to ask 
him often what he is thinking about.” Is 
the present generation of students learn- 
ing to think, or has quantity production of 
diplomas thwarted the ancient ardor of 
true teachers and compelled a return to 
the process of education that involves the 
consumption — and intended digestion — 
of information? 

Shall I find room sometime for an essay 
on Education vs. Co-education, or can I 
take comfort in the words of Andrew Sloan 
Draper: ‘““Men and women supplement 
each other; each supplies the factors in 
thought and endeavor, in discretion and 
stability, in force and progress which the 
other lacks; and the great accomplish- 
ments in human society have been worked 
out by men and women of character work- 
ing in codperation.... Why should they 
not be educated together?” Still, why 
should they? 

President Thwing’s book will also cheer 
the decadent days of our tottering sires, 
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and of many who do not totter. Call it, 
if you like, a text on Friendship, with 
examples taken from the life. 
John Gould Curtis, ’ 
The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, by 
Dexter Perkins, 09, Watson Profes- 
sor of History in the University 
of Rochester. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

The conditions which caused President 
Monroe to issue his famous message, the 
circumstances in which it was produced, 
and the manner in which the European 
powers received it are described in fasci- 
nating detail in this interesting, well writ- 
ten book. Mr. Perkins brings out clearly 
the part that John Quincy Adams had in 
embodying in the message the non-coloni- 
zation principle, by which the United 
States denied theright of any European na- 
tion to found any new colonies in the New 
World. The reasoning on which this asser- 
tion rested was fallacious, for the United 
States had not acquired exclusive rights to 
the northwest, nor had the whole surface 
of the American Continents been occu- 
pied. And the expediency of the assertion 
was questionable. It prevented coépera- 
tion between England and the United 
States. But it 


a declaration of abstract principle and 


was looked upon as 
England was not disposed to make an is- 
sue of such a declaration. The paragraphs 
on South America, however, represented a 
definite warning to the Holy Alliance. 
President Monroe’s first draft was in fact 
so challenging that Adams persuaded him 
to modify it. 

Was the 


Mr. Perkins’s analysis shows that no im- 


pronouncement necessary? 
mediate danger menaced the new states of 
South America and that the idea which 
France had long entertained of founding 
Bourbon monarchies in the New World 
was chimerical. His conclusicns are that 
the influence of the Monroe Doctrine on 
the policy of Continental Europe “was of 
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the most transient and unimportant na- 
ture,’ that “from the standpoint of its im- 
mediate results it was close to a futility,” 
and that ‘it is more important for its ideas 
than as a piece of practical statesman- 
ship.” 
Riddles in Rhyme, Charades Old and New, 
by Le Russell 
Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas, 


1927. 


Baron Briggs, °75. 


A gloomy Dean may flourish in London, 
but in the American Cambridge the very 
name of Dean connotes something far re- 
moved from the dismal. The living man 
with whom the name has been longest and 
most intimately associated appears in this 
little book of **Riddles in Rhyme” 


gloom-disperser. The motto on his title- 


as a 


page, “Dulce et decorum est desipere in 
loco,” puts one in the proper mood for the 
pages that follow. These pages are found 
to assemble some old friends — revivals 
from the book of ‘Original Charades,”’ 
which Dean Briggs published many years 
ago. The additions bring the total num- 
ber of “Riddles in Rhyme” 
sented up to one hundred and thirty. 


here pre- 


Dean Briggs explains in his preface that 
the “charadical mind” is quite a different 
thing from the radical mind applied to 
doubted indeed 


charades. It may be 


whether the truly radical mind — to 
which the de sipere in loco spirit will seem a 
shameful descent from that of dulce et 
decorum — could bring itself to any appli- 
cation to charades. It is the mind at play 
that will get most out of these pages. The 
radical mind is apt to be constantly at 
work, and even here it may harden its 
muscles by refusing to look at an Answer 
until it is guessed or desperately given up. 
The mind at play will not scruple to 
“peek,” if the dulce et decorum half of the 
motto begins to outweigh the desipere in 
loco. Yet there are those who can confess 
without shame to enjoying some of the 


hardest riddles the more for reading the 
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answers first and then exulting in the 
extraordinary neatness with which Dean 
Briggs has woven his riddling rhyme 
about it. 

Neatness is indeed the keynote of the 
workmanship in this delightful little book 
classical, 


—neatness employed 


historical, and bookish lore, tossed lightly 


upon 


to and fro in the form of puns both of the 
letter and of the spirit. There are marvel- 
ous rhymings such as “cursin’ Rheto- 
** Demosthe- 


rics” and ‘ Vercingetorix,”’ 


nes” and “‘cross the knees”; and occa- 
sionally a rhyme for which indulgence 


should be asked—as the author, all 
neatly, asks it in the case of “Italy” and 
“bitterly.” 


extenuation of 


One might welcome a similar 


“ecstasy” and “‘next-to- 
say,’ and might question the necessity of 
the hyphen in rhymes like “take-up” and 
“make-up,” “‘minstrel”” and “‘sins-tell.”” 
But such inquiries would write the reader 
down a carper. Let him rather rejoice ina 
little volume charged with an innocent 
pleasure, which is the greater for con- 
stantly implied compliments to his own 
intelligence. 


M.A. DeWolfe Howe, °87 


A History of Italian Painting, by Oliver S. 
Tonks, ‘98, Ph.D., Professor of Art in 
Vassar College. D. 
Company, New York. 

The 


covered field of Italian art have been set 


Appleton and 


well-known facts in the much- 
down by the author in a sound, scholarly 
and conservative manner and in easily di- 
gestible form for the uninitiated. To sur- 
vey the history of Italian painting within 
the compass of four hundred pages neces- 
sitates either certain omissions or the 
condensing of the whole into a mere com- 
pendium of artists and lists of works. Dr. 
Tonks has adopted the former method, 
beginning his narrative with the early 
Christians, rapidly sketching the first 
in half a 


twelve centuries of our era 


dozen pages, and bringing the story down 
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through the Early and High Renaissance 
to the greater and lesser Venetians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
More adequate mention might possibly 
have been given to those skillful but shal- 
low masters of Bologna, Rome and Naples 
of the period of decline, so important for 
their influence upon the contemporary 
art of France and Spain. 

The book is well and clearly illustrated, 
though, of the 162 plates, all are of works 
in Italy with the exception of sixteen, 
these largely drawn from the great collec- 
tion of Italian painting in the National 
Gallery in London. It is to be regretted 
that nothing in American public or private 
collections has been included. 


The Care of the Patient, by Francis W. 
03, M.D. Harvard Uni- 


Cambridge. 


Peabody, 
versity Press, 

It is well that this Address to Medical 
Students was delivered, that it won wide 
professional circulation in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and 
that it now appears in separate and attrac- 
tive form. For the intelligent layman 
must find it instructive. 

Profitable too, for people are realizing 
more and more that medicine is not a 
sort of black art into which one may be 
born in easy labor. Almost every branch of 
science is contributory to that of medicine, 
the ultimate ai n of which is the prevention 
and alleviation of disease, the omni- and 
ever-present enemy of man. 

The medical student of the present 
day is sore beset. And so are his teachers. 
There is so much to learn and to teach! 
It is no wonder that it is hard for the stu- 
dent to see the wood by reason of the trees. 

When I wasa hospital interne in °72-73 
there was no training schoo! of nurses, no 
self-registering thermometer. A nurse was 
not deemed competent to take tempera- 
tures. The hospital laboratory was a sink 
in the office shared by six internes. 

The first real laboratory, that of physi- 
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ology, had just been started in the Medi- 
cal School. 

It did not take long in those days to per- 
form the few available chemical tests or 
reactions, and the instruments of precision 
were also few. There was then a better 
chance to begin early and to dwell upon 
the man behind the disease. 

Again we could talk with our patient 
directly. The Portuguese was almost the 
only non-English-speaking foreigner and, 
even he, usually a sailor, was not devoid 
of English as a rule. 

Many years later, when in charge of 
wards in the same hospital I several times 
had a census as to nationality taken of a 
ward. One of these counts is fixed in mem- 
ory. Of twenty-two patients in the ward 
there was only one I classed as a pure 
American. ,With many verbal intercourse 
was impossible. Kindness is as potent a 
remedy to-day as it was in the days of 
scantier knowledge. The pursuit of know- 
ledge is to-day so keen that there is danger 
of forgetting that wisdom is the summum 
bonum. 

Far be it from me to minimize the real 
advances of the past fifty years. I only 
deplore the loss or mislaying of any good 
which belonged to the past. And a very 
great, a very real, good of the past was the 
close personal, human relation between 
doctor and patient. 

That this has fallen too far into the 
background is well emphasized by Dr. 
Peabody. There are other voices crying 
in the wilderness. 

But the voice of a young man, brought 
up in and intimately conversant with the 
so called scientific side of medicine, a 
leader among his peers, carries far, is 
listened to, and provokes action. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Peabody will 
have many lay readers, for he well sets 
forth some of the difficulties which lie in 
the path of the man of medicine, and also 
shows how they may be met, even sur- 


mounted. Frederick C. Shattuck, ’68 
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The Hound-Tuner of Callaway, and Other 
Stories, by Raymond Weeks, ’90. 
Columbia University Press, 1927. 

Scenes, situations, personages, incidents, 
descriptive phrases, bring back boyhood 
in Missouri with a vividness that sends my 
mind into long-past years. The first steam 
calliope that I heard came to Shelbyville, 
Missouri, in 1875 or 1876. The notes from 
the instrument reached me five blocks 
from the public square, softened by the 
distance — the discords dying in their 
internecine strife. Sweet sounds to a boy’s 
ear. Lovely, Weeks would say. 

So with the harsh elements in Missouri 
country boy life in the ‘sixties and ‘seven- 
ties; memory finds boyhood scenes bathed 
in the light that never was. 

A casual reader might not find boy life 
so prominent in the substance of the book; 
nor be aware of the many other details of 
Missouri country and village life vividly 
recalled and portrayed. But it is all there 
as it fixed itself in the mind of an observ- 
ant, sensitive, and imaginative youth who 
fifty years ago was a part of it. 

The dominant notes in the book are 
humor and sentiment, the former on the 
surface often controlling the effect. Seven 
of the stories, however, of fine poetic in- 
sight and feeling, grip one’s heart by 
wholly higher appeals. 

The humorous stories at once suggest 
comparison with Mark Twain's product. 
Clemens lived his boyhood in the eastern 
edge of central Missouri in the forties. 
About twenty-five years later the western 
edge of the state had developed into like 
conditions — with this difference: West- 
port (Kansas City) was the starting point 
for pioneer trains that opened the real 
West. What Clemens got out of eastern 
Missouri plus what he got out of his far- 
west experiences a Westport boy of 
twenty-five years later got already com- 
pounded out of the air about him. 

He was living in the center of the Middle 
West when its spirit was taking final 
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shape; and it is this Middle West that 
furnished the ingredients which give 
American character its distinctive quality. 
Western humor is the core of American 
humor. Whimsical and gross exaggera- 
tion mark it in its pioneer stage. The im- 
measurable reach of western distances in- 
flamed the imagination until exaggeration 
became a normal trait. 

Mark Twain was the mouthpiece of this 
West. Unless you get close enough to the 
West to acknowledge the veracity of Mark 
Twain's product and look with delight 
through the whimsical, at times colossal 
humor in which it is veiled, parts of the 
*Hound-tuner of Callaway” may leave 
you as unsmiling as a guest at a Whittier 
dinner; for in this book is here and there 
that same western flare. 

Consider the first story in the book, 
“The Hound-tuner of Callaway.’ The 
Missouri hound-dog was famous long be- 
fore Champ Clark almost ran for presi- 
dential office. Every lover of dogs knows 
the core of truth in the story, confesses the 
fact embodied in the hound-tuner’s de- 
votion to his dogs, and justifies his mag- 
nification of his office. The hounds of 
Theseus had their Shakespeare; and Uncle 
Basil's tuning fork is only the other way 
ro.ind to the same gospel. 

And the education of Mocking Bird 
Cheney! —the artist father’s sincerity 
and delight in the perfection of his art. 
The conception is utterly whimsical; and 
the grotesque humor grows to a climax 
when the trio of artists — singer, whistler, 
and Mocking Bird — enchant their au- 
dience with their rendition of “Sweet 
Hally.” If you don’t chuckle there is no 
West in you; you are not completely 
American. 

This story of Mocking Bird, laughable 
farce as much of it is, illustrates what, as 
I have already said, is to be found in these 
narratives: the authentic portraiture of 
boyhood in western Missouri fifty or sixty 
years ago— meager and harsh then, 


golden at this distance of years. In story 
after story one who knew that life catches 
glimpsesof it. “It wasa soft-padding band 
of boys and dogs that walked through 
tender grasses and on the green moss, 
under the great forest which stretched 
southward to Brush creek.’ ...‘Mock- 
ing Bird slipped on his poor little shirt and 
his faded overalls, which were too big for 
him. He took his straw hat and stood fin- 
gering it a moment. A queer attempt to 
smile trembled at the corners of his large 
mouth, then he turned, parted the wil- 
lows and disappeared.’ Often since read- 
ing that story I, who was a Missouri 
country boy some fifty years ago, have 
found myself following the pitiful figure 
back through the woods to the cornfield. 

By what legerdemain does the author 
harmonize these materials — farce, fact, 
beauty, and pathos? That isa new effect, 
and a characteristic of the book: the entire 
freedom with which the supposedly clash- 
ing chords are struck and their tones 
mingled. How reconcile that with the 
author’s devotion to classic France, and 
sometimes grudging comment on gothic 
Shakespeare and Browning? Simply this: 
Raymond Weeks is a product of the 
Middle West and cannot sell his birth- 
right. 

You may, indeed, if you wish, have a 
picture all of pure beauty out of a boy’s 
life, ‘The Mormon Road.”’ Let that re- 
call your own ecstatic reveries. One sixty- 
year-old Missouri country boy to-day feels 
a fountain stirred within him by that 
picture, as when in former days there sud- 
denly came into view a wildrose bush in 
full bloom, in a rail-fence corner along the 
country roadside. But generally the 
glimpses into boy life — authentic, vivid, 
real — are caught here and there in the 
humorous stories between layers of west- 
ern humor, the incongruous elements by 
some alchemy fused and blended into 
harmony. This alchemic art you find in 
all the humorous stories. “Sawbuttee” 
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is an extravagantly humorous picture of 
acrid and foolish neighborhood strife; and 
in the scene, last and first, Aunt Polly, 
“with a face of gentle and tender kind- 


ness,’ and her sweet voice, “‘with the in- 
describable break or quaver that you may 
have noticed in the voices of lovable 
women.” 

The permutations and variations of 
these elements in the humorous stories 
run a wide range. Some are quite void of 
fact, as that adorable fantasy, “ Arkan- 
sas.” Some play with genuine sentiments 
and emotions, as the **‘ Hound-tuner”’ and 
**Molly Shamary.”’ 


distort agreeably the personalities and 


Some exaggerate or 


social relationships of narrow country 
horizons. Two poke fun at a Missouri 
educational center. 

This last illustrates a matter of special 
interest to those who know the geography 
and history of the region covered by the 
stories. Always the actual names of 
persons and places, the exact compass- 
points, the sirveyor’s contour lines, till 
a reader is puzzled to know where fact 
ends and fancy begins. Or is it all a huge 
western lie? 

That cannot be; for in the serious (as in 
the 


cerity and power: righteous indignation 


humorous) narvatives there is sin- 
where wrong is, sympathy with grief, de- 
light in simplicity and innocence, ad- 
miration for the heroic and loyal, contempt 
for sham and hypocrisy. I am thinking of 
the American Indian, 
flashed in the brief sketch, “‘Sport for 
White Men.” 


here it is in three tense pages. Amazing 


the tragedy of 
There are books about it; 


power in brief compass. Read ‘*The Deep 
Sleeper.’ Those western desperadoes have 
more life than Bret Harte’s stage figures; 
scant three pages make them live, and at 
the same time fix in one’s memory the 
pathetic figure of Tom Chivington’s 
mother. There is great power in “The 
Canadian Forest.’ This and “Sport for 


White Men” seem to me the most moving 
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pictures in the book, the one evoking in- 
dignation, the other admiration. I must 
notice also the several pieces pervaded 
by simple and pure sentiment, experienced 
in childhood, growing to a golden glow in 
Sadie,” and 


; while in “The Trees of 


one’s closing years. Such is ‘ 
even ‘ Tennessee” 
Sans Souci’’ the scene is further invested 
with the atmosphere of a shadowy, haunt- 
ing dream-world. 

As for shams, see them pilloried in “The 
Power of Scripture,” ‘Two Gentlemen 
from Indiany,”’ and “ Fly-chaser.”’ 

These bring us back to western humor. 
- the whimnsi- 
the 
veritable child in ‘‘ The Ghost of the White 
Cow,” the sincerity of a young boy in 
“Tow I Burned,” 
and the pure straight West American 


Again I think of its range 
cal conception in ‘Mocking Bird,” 


the several near-farces; 


yarn in **The Snakes of Boone.” 

The humor of these stories is prevail- 
ingly light, whimsical, individual, delicate, 
and imaginative. A fine undertone of seri- 
ousness — championship of the simple and 
pure, a response to the beauty of nature 
and of human relationships — runs under 
and through even the near-farcical stories; 
and in the wholly serious sketches rises to 
a strain of power and beauty. 

You will chuckle, or laugh heartily, 
here and there; but after the merriment 
has gone you will find lodged in your mind 
a renewed recognition of what is sweet and 
strong in your life and mine. 


H.C. Penn, A.M. 92 


Music Education in America, by Archi- 
bald T. Davison, °06, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Harvard University. 
New York: Harpers. 

This country has not been lacking of 
late in a goodly number of lusty de- 
claimers, decrying our vulgarities in taste, 
our artistic inhibitions, our esthetic stric- 
tures. Owing to them, perhaps, some con- 
sciousness of the more glaring deficiencies 


in our civilization is making headway 
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even in the remoter marches of the land. 
Yet improvement is not so evident, for it 
has been more than a little disconcerting 
to be left hanging in midair without new 
props. Nevertheless there are some critics 
who would be constructors as well as 
wreckers of buildings. Professor Davison 
shows himself to be of this ambitious group 
in his book, Muste Education in America. 
He is not one to rest with the observation, 
too sadly evident, that this nation is mu- 
sically anemic. He performs a diagnosis of 
our ailment and he finds it the atrophy re- 
sulting from a deficient and parsimonious 
educational system. There rests the re- 
sponsibility for music as for all the arts. 
Schools are the real creators and arbiters 
of our taste but children will never learn 
to know good music until at least they 
hear it, nor appreciate it unless it is taught 
them without stifling their natural love 
for it. If education is to accomplish even 
this much the teachers must first be edu- 
cated, and here indeed is a problem. Mu- 
sic education seems always to have been 
the black sheep in the pedagogical family 
and as the system exists now it is a vicious 





circle. The present book purposes to 
break the circle by reorganization of our 
educational praxis. 

Specific reforms that are here ad- 
vocated may well be worth their test, 
but we are more interested in the 
way Professor Davison is building up 
a qualitative standard of taste through 
his insistence upon the not too well 
observed principle that the proper ma- 
terial for musical education is music — 
and only the best music. With all subter- 
fuges and substitutions therefor he has no 
patience. He asks, with discernment, if 
‘to ascend Parnassus one must first tunnel 
under its base,’ and yet the sentimental 
fallacy involved in the supposed utility or 
pleasure given by inferior music has per- 
imeated the country. “‘Too long,’ he 
writes, “have we listened to the prophets 
of mediocrity and the apostles of com- 
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yromise’’; they would have us brought 
. =] 


down to ‘‘imaginative poverty.”” To-day 
good music is viewed with total indiffer- 
ence by most, with outright hostility by 
many. It is the American philosophy of 
beauty, one that is not sound nor even 
normal, for music is one of the great forms 
of self-expression necessary, along with 
other values greater and lesser, to full- 
portioned living. That we have an unde- 
veloped musical life is just that much de- 
nied us. Only in the fulfillment of an ideal 
of taste through educational reform will 
an active and stable inner musical life find 
place in America. These are the well-enun- 
ciated premises he carries through in- 
practical fashion to their application 
along the whole educational scale. 

Professor Davison’s book is the first im- 
portant answer comprehending essential 
principles to a vital need. It has faults — 
it contains overemphasis, it leaves much 
unsounded, it is somewhat utopian at 
times, it frequently is dogmatic and ill- 
humored — but to its greater credit it 
wastes no strokes getting to the center of 
the problem. It is strong and stimulating 
and it is our hope that it will do much to 
shake public opinion out of its indifference 
and inertia eventually to effect that sal- 
ient transformation wherein lies our mu- 
sical salvation. 


Theodore Ruggles, "24 
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MARRIAGES 


*&* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MaGazinr, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1887. James Haughton Woods to Eliza- 
beth MacLaren Robinson, at New 
York, N.Y., July 5, 1927. 


1897. Rogers Lewis Barstow, Jr., to 
Feoktista Boldireva, April 28, 
1927. 

1898. Herbert Ira Foster to Mrs. Kathe- 


rine Doremus Benjamin, at New 
York, N.Y., June 1, 1927. 

Henry Hamilton Lay to Mrs. 
Martha Washington Agerter Jenks, 
at London, England, Sept. 20, 
1926. 

James Sullivan Cochrane to Har- 


1899 


1900. 
riet L. English, at Boston, May 7, 
1927. 

Francis Burrall Hoffman to Vir- 

ginia Kimball, at Paris, France, 

May 19, 1997. 

William Averell Brown to Mary 

Alice Warren, at New York, N.Y., 

May 19, 1927. 

Frederick Theodore Frelinghuysen 

to Mrs. Katharine Kendall Fisk, at 

New York, N.Y., May 20, 1927. 

Benjamin Turner Stephenson to 

Dorothy Webling, at Brookline, 

June 7, 1927. 

Minturn de Suzzara Verdi to Hope 

Aspell, at New York, N.Y., June 1, 

1927. 

John Coolidge Hurd to Mary 

Knapp Hough, at Brookline, June 

17, 1927. 

[1911]. Robert Sedgwick Minot to Rose 
Evelyn O'Hagan at New York, 
N.Y., April 27, 1997. 

1912. Sherman Hoar Bowles to Esther 
Marie Johnson, at Newark, N.J., 
May 19, 1927. 

1913. Stephen Fairbanks to Dorothy 

at Hingham, 


1903. 


1906. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1910. 


Mosher Spooner, 
May 12, 1927. 
Carleton Wheeler Bullard to Ger- 











1927] 


1914. 


aldine Slade Brock, at Newton, 
May 28, 1927. 

Leon Carl Stowell to Ruth Powers, 
at Orange, June 23, 1927. 


[1915]. Henry Potter Russell to Helen 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


[1917] 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1920. 


Victoria Crocker, at London, Eng- 
land, July 11, 197. 

Amos Roberts Bancroft to Dorothy 
S. Bailey, at New Bedford, June 
29, 1927. 

Herbert Haughton Bell to Helen 
Frances Locke, at Lexington, July 
30, 1927. 

Henry Bromfield Cabot, Jr., to 
Olivia Ames, at North 
June 18, 1927. 


Easton, 


. Charles Henry White to Lillian 


Marguerite Steele, at Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., May 31, 1927. 
Gardiner Coit Means to Caroline 
Farrar Ware, at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., June 2, 1927. 

Nils Victor Nelson to Esther W. 
Douglas, at Boston, June 15, 1927. 
William Townshend Snow to Rosa- 
mond Eaton Reed, at Chestnut 
Hill, June 11, 1927. 

Wheeler Spencer to 
Marigold Chandler, at Manchester, 
N.H., June 22, 1927. 

Charles Foster Batchelder, Jr., to 
Martha Lee, at Littleton, N.H., 
June 28, 1927, 


Winthrop 


[1921]. Chandler Parsons Anderson, Jr., 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


to Matilda Houghton, at London, 
England, July 7, 1927. 

Prescott Thayer Cumner to Ruth 
Smith, at Brookline, June 11, 1927. 
Theodore Chase Greene to Phcebe 
Winslow Cutler, at Boston, July 1, 
1927. 

Stedman Buttrick to Caroline 
Lamson Keyes, at Concord, May 
25, 1927. 


22. Mitchell Gratwick to Katharine 


1922. 


Perkins, at Menor’s Ferry, Wyo- 
ming, June 15, 1927. 


Parker Harrison to Mildred Wil- 
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1922. 


[1923]. Sumner 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


[1924]. Winthrop 


1924. 


1924. 


[1925] 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


. John 
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liams, at Watertown, N.Y., June 
25, 1927. 

Benjamin Appleton Hunneman to 
Helen Baldwin Glenn, at Brook- 
line, June 11, 1927. 


Bartlett Andrew to 
Eloise Singleton, at Brookline, 


May 4, 1997. 
James Kimball Dow to Marion 
Pruden Tichenor, at Montclair, 


N.J., May 7, 1927. 


. Francis Fiske to Jane Loring No- 


ble, at Manchester, June 4, 1927. 
Malcolm Forbes to Ethel 
Cummings, at Boston, June 25, 
1927. 

Elliott Perkins to Josephine 
Choate, at Southboro, June 15, 
1927. 

Charles Edwin Teeter, Jr., to Lura 
May Shaffner, April 1, 1927. 
Sayles Clapp to 
Eleanor Leighton, at Newtonville, 
May 14, 1927. 

Charles Louis Gagnebin, Jr., to 
Charlotte Lois Potter, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 4, 1927. 


Parker Hamilton to Hildegard 
Kunhardt, at North Andover, 
June 27, 1927. 

. John Upham Harris to Katrina 


Sturges, at Princeton, June 29, 
1927. 


. Benjamin Manson Rice to Roselle 


Covert Wall, at Honolulu, T.H., 
July 18, 1927. 


. Daniel Michaux Coxe to Dorothy 


Weld, at Montecito, Cal., Aug. 9, 
1927. 

Henry Grattan Curran to Mildred 
Whiting Hill, at Boston, June 11, 
1927. 

Joseph Blake Field to Marlow 
Bonner, at Camden, Ala., June 29, 
1927. 

Morrison Mills to Marnee Thorn- 
ton Dee, at Lynn, May 28, 1927. 
Walter Thomas Pattison to Pa- 











tricia T. Colligan, at Waltham, 
June 21, 1927. 


1925. Roger Vaughan Pugh to Rosamond 
s g g 
Tucker, at Brookline, June 11, 


1927. 

Everard Miller Upjohn to Florence 
Davol, at Roxbury, June 14, 1927. 
Clarence Richard Brooks to Vir- 


1925. 


1926. 
ginia May Ferguson, at West Med- 
ford, May 14, 1927. 

Dale Grant Casto to Edna Murray 
Applebee, at Boston, May 31, 1927. 


George 


1926. 


1926. Douglass Debevoise to 
Caroline Harper Norton, at Rose- 
mont, Pa., May 21, 1927. 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton to Doro- 
thy Boyd Mackillop, at 
bridge, June 11, 1927. 
[1926]. Alfred Turner Wells to Celia 
Stowe Kreis, at Wheaton, Il., June 
29, 1927. 


George Louis Jonghin to Beatrice 


1926. 
Cam- 


1927. 
Lawrence White, at Boston, June 
25, 1927. 

Edmund Rice to Gertrude Harvey, 

at Dover, June 18, 1927. 

[1928]. Archibald Cary Coolidge, 2d, to 
Susan T. Jennings, at Holderness, 
N.H., June 27, 1927. 

[1928]. John Lloyd Winston to Honora 
Winthrop Mason, at Bernardsville, 
N.J., May 28; 1927. 

M.D. 1907. Archibald McKay Fraser to 
Marie Claire Karle, at Brookline, 
June 8, 1927. 


1927. 


M.D. 1926. Laurin Dudley Bumpus to 
Muriel Margaret Shannon, at New- 
ton, May 28, 1927. 

M.D. 1926. Paul Frederick Doege to 


Erville Elizabeth Shannon, at 
Newton, May 28, 1927. 

D.M.D. 1912. Frederick ©Waldemar 
Hovestad to Ruth Petersen, at 
Cohasset, May 7, 1927. 

D.M.D. 1921. Cedric Frasier Harring to 
Katherine Daniels, at New York, 
N.Y., June 4, 1927. 

D.M.D. 1924. Harvey Omri Davey to 


d 
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Doris Mae Shumway, at Spring- 
field, June 7, 1927. 

D.M.D. 1924. Edward Hasker Robert- 
son to Louise Bradford, at Wal- 
tham, June 27, 1927. 

L.S. 1914-15. Howard Walter Robbins to 

Helen Bowe, at Winchester, June 

10, 1927. 

1923. Douglas Campbell Law to 

Margaret Johnson, at Fall River, 

June 4, 1927. 

LL.B. 1924. Sidney Frederick Moody to 
Mary Lee MacComas, at Wheaton, 
Ill., June 11, 1927. 

LL.B. 1926. Harvey Sweet Reynolds to 

Helen Page Kimball, at Needham, 

June 28, 1927. 

1925. Robin Robinson to Ellen 

Marthe Newsome, at Roslindale, 

July 13, 1927. 


LL.B. 
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Graduates 
The College 

5. Edwin Hale Abbot, A.M., LL.B., 

d. at Cambridge, May 30, 1927. 
. Lewis Arnold, S.B., d. at West 

Roxbury, July 25, 1927. 
5. James Kendall Hosmer, Grad. Div., 
A.M., LL.D., d. at Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 11, 1997. 
Shepard Devereux Gilbert, 
d. at Salem, June 22, 1927. 
William Augustus White, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 6, 1927. 
Bennett Franklin Davenport, A.M., 
M.D., d. at Cambridge, June 3, 
1927. 
Charles Laban Capen, A.M., d. at 
Bloomington, Ill., May 21, 1927. 
Leonard Huntress, d. at Lowell, 
June 3, 1927. 
Albert Wheelwright Cobb, d. at 
Cohasset, April 25, 1927. 
. Joseph Rawson, d. at Cincinnati, 

O., May 9, 1927. 


1862. A.M., 
1863. 


1867. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 














1873. 


1875. 


1876. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1885. 


1886, 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 
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Thomas Barnes Warren, d. at 
Springfield, Feb. 4, 1927. 
Warren Augustus Reed, d. at 


Brockton, June 27, 1927. 
George Miller Cumming, d. at New 
York, NEY. July 2, 1927. 
Charles Sumner Crosman, d. at 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Dec. 18, 1926. 
Martin Reiley Jacobs, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 7, 1926. 
William 


Boston, June 24, 1927. 


Ingalls Monroe, d. at 
Russell Carpenter Allen, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., June 12, 1927. 

William Alexander Gaston, d. at 


Barre, July 17, 1927. 


Garry de Neuville Hough, d. at 
Vineyard Haven, May 31, 1927. 
Edward Blake Young, d. at St. 


Paul, Minn., May 25, 1927. 
Percival Spurr Howe, d. at Nahant, 
May 27, 1927. 

Alfred Henry Lloyd, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Detroit, Mich., May 11, 1927. 
Walter Bowen Waterman, S.T.B., 
A.M., d. at Roxbury, May 6, 1927. 
Garrett Droppers, d. at Williams- 
town, July 7, 1927. 

Alfred Partridge Hebard, LL.B., d. 
at Bangor, Me., July 13, 1927. 
Walter Warren Magee, d. at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., May 25, 1927. 

Charles Christopher McGehee, d. 
at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 22, 1926. 
Gardner Perry, LL.B., d. at South 
Walpole, May 30, 1927. 

Thomas Willing Balch, d. at At- 
lantie City, N.J., June 7, 1927. 
Isaac Cook, Jr., d. at Biddeford 
Pool, Me., July 22, 1926. 

Philip Billmeyer Linn, d. at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., May 15, 1927. 

Francis Patterson Morgan, d. at 
Washington, D.C., July 4, 1926. 
Ernest Paulinus Williams, d. 
Napa, Cal., March 31, 1927. 
John Stacy Brown, d. at New York, 
N.Y., May 15, 1927. 


at 
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1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 
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. Edward Muzzey Moore, LL.B., d. 
at Newton, Aug. 1, 1927. 

Samuel Francis Batchelder, LL.B., 
d. at Boston, June 10, 1927. 
Henry Newhall Berry, LL.B., d. 
at Lynn, June 4, 1927. 


Fred Wadsworth Moore, LL.B., 
d. at Cambridge, May 30, 1927. 
George Alfred Page, d. at Sherborn, 
May 28, 1997. 

Walter Edward Burke, d. at Quiney, 
April 15, 1927. 

Thatcher Raymond Kimball, d. at 
Boston, May 7, 1927. 

Arthur Harris Brewer, d. at Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, June 2, 1927. 
William Goodman, d. at New York, 
N.Y., April 21, 1927. 

William Massey Smith, d. at Win- 
chester, June 27, 1927. 

Alfred Henry Childs, M.D., d. at 
Dublin, N.H., April 29, 1922. 
George Arthur Martell, d. 
Atascadero, Cal., Nov. 24, 1926. 
William Anthony Sherman, M.D., 
d. at Newport, R.I., June 17, 1927. 
Burt Adams Tower, A.M., d. at 
Honolulu, T.H., July 31, 1927. 
Lewis Blanchard Brown, d. 
Darien, Conn., May 29, 1927. 
John Allan Child, d. abroad, May 
23, 1923. 

Fe-bert Louis Ewer, d. at Chestnut 
Hill, May 31, 1927. 

Ray Potter Perry, d. at Upper 
Montclair, N.J., May 29, 1927. 
Harrison Winthrop Bowker, d. at 
Pemberton, July 11, 1927. 
Ernest Bruce Chaffee, d. 
chester, May 12, 1927. 
James Alfred Field, d. at Boston, 
July 15, 1927. 

Paul Joseph Patten, d. at sea, Sept. 
14, 1926. 

Joseph Gordon Hegarty, M.D., d. 
Feb. 13, 1925. 

Courtland Gregory Morse, d. at 
West Roxbury, June 3, 1927. 


at 


at 


at Dor- 





























































1910. Bryant Strong, d. at Jaffrey, N.H., 
June 6, 1927. 

1911. Sanger Bright Steel, d. at New 
York, N.Y., May 12, 1927. 

1912. Harry Reginald Howe, d. at Ben- 
nington, Vt., April 27, 1927. 

1915. Harry Paul Finck, M.D., d. at 
Brookline, April 26, 1927. 

1915. Jonathan Trumbull Lanman, d. ¢ 
Detroit, Mich., June 13, 1927. 

1915. Geoffrey Marshall Taylor, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 19, 1927. 

1916. Philip Sumner Page, d. at Cairo, 
Egypt, March 28, 1927. 

1926. Herbert Sidney Rosenblum, d. at 
Boston, April 4, 1927. 


_ 


Scientific School 

1876. Charles Frederic Mabery, S.D., d. at 
Portland, Me., June 26, 1927. 

1876. Walter Joseph Otis, M.D., d. at 
Chicago, Il., June 13, 1927. 

1878. William Powell Wilson, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 12, 1927. 

1901. Edwin Marin Brush, d. at Brook- 
line, July 7, 1927. 

1906. Harold Sumner Farnham, d. at 
East Orange, N.J., April 3, 1927. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1877. Stephen Perry Sturges, A.M., d. 
at Princeton, N.J., April 9, 1927. 

1889. William Herbert Carruth, A.M., d. 
at Mayfield, Cal., Dec. 15, 1924. 

1897. Frank Watts Bancroft, A.M., Ph.D. 
d. at Concord, Cal., Aug. 20, 1923. 

1900. Frank Carleton Doan, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Winchester, May 14, 1927. 

1902. Charles Henry Carter, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Orlando, Fla., Oct. 11, 
1926. 

1909. Donald Campbell McCollum, A.M., 
S.T.D., d. at New Philadelphia, O., 
March 11, 1927. 

1913. Earle Stanley Alden, A.M., d. at 
North Pownal, Vt., July 12, 1927. 
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Law School 
Holdridge Ozri Collins, d. at Holly- 
wood, Cal., Feb. 19, 1927. 
Philip Anspacher, probably dead. 
Barbour Thomas Lathrop, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 19, 1927. 


. William Edward Lovell Dillaway, 


d. at Boston, June 3, 1927. 
Wolfgang Arnold Matthaei, d. at 
Belleville, Tex., Dec. 5, 1926. 
Henry Grattan Colin, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 16, 1926. 

John Teele Pratt, d. at New York, 
N.Y., June 17, 1927. 

Cornelius Murtogh Callahan, d. at 
Norwood, March 25, 1925. 

Payne Whitney, d. at Manhasset, 
L.I., N.Y., May 25, 1997. 

Max Joseph Farber, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 23, 1920. 

Charles Luff Favinger, d. at New- 
ton, April 15, 1927. 


}. William Lawrence Gerdon Gibson, 


d. at Latrobe, Pa., Sept. 8, 1925. 


25. Noel Davis, d. at Newport News, 


Va., April 26, 1927. 


Medical School 


John Robert Hagerman, d. at 
Florenceville, N.B., Canada, July 
14, 1926. 

John Albert Lewis, d. at George- 
town, Ky., July 5, 1918. 

John Herbert Twombly, d. at 
Manchester, N.H., March 2, 1927. 
Read Letts Bell, d. at Springfield, 
O., Feb. 5, 1925. 

Charles Ayrault Dewey, d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., June 13, 1927. 
Walter Sumner Hayward, d. at 
Cambridge, Dec. 17, 1926. 

Henry Tisdale Coggeshall, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 24, 1927. 
Wallace Cushing Keith, d. at 
Brockton, June 19, 1927. 

Leonard Wood, LL.D., d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 7, 1927. 














1893. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
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1909. 


1902. 


1913. 


1895. 


1899. 


1876. 
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1889. 
1892. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894. 


1898. 


John Shackford Grouard, d. at 
Boston, May 31, 1927. 
James William Redmond, d. at 


Boston, July 7, 1927. 

Frederick Ratchford Starr, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan 24, 1927. 
Jay Bergen Ogden, d. at Forest Hills 
Gardens, L.I., N.Y., April 2, 1927. 


Arthur Fitts Wheat, d. at Hampton 
Beach, N.H., Aug. 11, 1926. 

John Edward McGrath, d. at 
Hudson, Nov. 25, 1926. 

Theodore Everett Hardy, d. at 


Waterville, Me., Sept. 3, 1924. 
John Henry McGann, d. at Fram- 
ingham, Feb. 7, 1926. 

Arthur Malcolm Dodge, d. at 
Hampton Falls, N.H., Oct. 17, 
1926. 

William Fletcher McNutt, Jr., d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10, 
1926. 

Timothy Joseph Shanahan, d. at 
West Somerville, May 10, 1927. 
Edward Francis McKenna, d. at 
Providence, R.I., March 23, 1927. 


Dental School 


. Wilbur Bates Parker, d. at Cam- 


bridge, May 25, 1927. 


. George Emil Julius Federlin, d. 


y 


in Germany, Jan. 9, 1927. 
Walter Adams Bradford, d. 
Boston, June 13, 1927. 
Raymond Burns Hanrahan, d. at 
Brighton, Oct. 22, 1926. 


at 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
Robert Daylos Martin, d. at Bridge- 
port, Conn., May 8, 1926. 
Terrence MeNeil, d. at Roxbury, 
Dec. 10, 1921. 


Divinity School 
Joseph Sidney Moulton, S.T.B., 
d. at Plaistow, N.H., Jan. 24, 1927. 
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Engineering School 
1919. Joseph Hicks Tooley, S.B., d. at 
EI] Paso, Tex., Feb. 12, 1925. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


tration 


1923. Howell Dewey Wilson, d. at Wash- 


ington, D.C., June 21, 1925. 


1926. Neil Granger, d. at Sacramento, 


1926. Theodore 


1969. 


1865 


1885 


Cal , Aug. 4, 1926. 
John Steffen, d. 
Chicago, IIl., Nov. 15, 1926. 


at 


TTonorary 
Edwa-d Bradford Titchener, S. D., 
d. at Ithaca, N.Y., Aug. 3, 1927. 


Cemporary {Hembers 
The College 
. John Codman Soley, d. at New 
Orleans, La., Aug. 14, 1926. 
. Ferdinand Reis, Jr., d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., July 22, 1927. 


1886. Perey Walker Selby, d. at Redwood 


City, Cal., Jan. 29, 1927. 


1886. Edward Ingersoll Wells, d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1923. 

1888. Walter Gove Taylor, d. at Cincin- 
nati, O., Oct. 13, 1926. 

1889. John Ray Miller, d. at St. Paul, 
Minn., May 23, 1923. 

1890. George Augustine Washington, d. 
at Nashville, Tenn., July 24, 1926. 

1895. Frederick William Burgess, d. at 
Wollaston, April 9, 1927. 

1895. John Dixon Yost, M.D., d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., Nov. 29, 1926. 

1896. Harold Ret Clarkson, d. at New- 
ark, N. J., March 17, 1927. 

1897. James Edward Hero, d. at Houston, 
Tex., Dec. 22, 1925. 

1901. Thomas Patrick Foley, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 23, 1927. 

1901. John Robb Holmes, Jr., d. at 


Pasadena, Cal., April 27, 1927. 
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1901 


1877 


1901, 


1925. Paul Wallace Farr, d. at 


1997. 


1860-61. Richard Henry Brown, d 


1887 


1900-01. Frank 


1904-06. George Samuel Brown, 


1915-16. Samuel 


1860-62. 


1876-77. 


1886-87. Henry 


1889-90. Charles 
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John Cameron Wright, d. at Phila- 


delphia, Pa., Feb. 2, 1927. 


1919. Bruce Price Post, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Feb. 25, 1927. 


neapolis, Minn., Aug. 11, 1926. 
James Richard Bunker, d. : 
troit, Mich., Dec. 3, 1926. 


Setentifie School 
Feb, 
9, 1920. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


89. Carl HI. Ejigenmann, d. at 
Chula Vista, Cal., April 24, 1927. 
Corey Vorhies, d. at 
Marblehead, April 18, 1927. 

03. William Seott Hutchinson, d. 
at Scarsdale, N.Y., Feb. 9, 1926, 


1903-04. Henry Du Bois Mulford, d. at 


Claverack, N.Y., May 3, 1927 


d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7, 1926. 


1905-06. Menahem Max Eichler, d. at 


Buffalo, N.Y., May 11, 1927. 


1908-10. Harold Lee King, d. at Oberlin, 


O., Oct. 18, 1926. 
Engkin Chin, d. at 
Shanghai, China, Nov. 14, 1920. 


Law School 
Frank Johnston 
Cincinnati, O., June 6, 1927. 


Jones, d. at 


1865-66. William Widgery Thomas, d. at 


Portland, Me., April 25, 1927. 
Robert Wilson Patterson, d. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 30, 1921. 

78. Edward Daniel McVey, d. at 
Lowell, July 19, 1925. 


1883-86. Theodore Graham Lewis, d. at 


Springfield, Oct. 17, 1926. 

Cloyd Hamill, d. at 
Santa Fé, N.M., Jan. 12, 1927. 
Palms, d. at 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., Mar. 


1, 1925. 


Louis 
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91. Harrison Allen Plympton, d. 
at Waverly, April 28, 1927. 

94. John Reed Howe, d. at Orange, 
Dec. 19, 1916. 

97. Avery Douglas Billings, d. at 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 13, 1923. 

99. Charles Edward Meigs, d. at 
Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 20, 1925. 
12. Maurice Edgar Crumpacker, d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., July 24, 


1927, 


Medical School 
62. William Fletcher McNutt, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 29, 1923. 


63. Henry Clinton Rugg, d. at 


Sherbrooke, P.Q., Canada, Jan- 
uary, 1924. 
66. David Gates Strawn, d. at 


Jacksonville, Ill., May 30, 1924. 
69. Francis Henry Whiton, d. at 
Manchester, Conn., April 23, 1921. 
69. James Finley Thomas, d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3, 1920. 

70. Henry Isaiah Dorr, d. at Win- 
chester, April 24, 1927. 

77. Daniel Webster Bradley, d. at 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 19, 1926. 

77. Thomas James Garrigan, d. at 
North Brookfield, April 20, 1906. 
95. Charles Baldwin Cushing, d. at 
South Braintree, June 15, 1927. 
95. George Loveless Amerman, d. 
at Syracuse, N.Y., Aug. 22, 1926. 


Dental School 
83. Charles Robert Ensworth, d. at 
Boston, Aug. 11, 1925. 
07. Raymond Lawrence Kelly, d. at 
East Saugus, April 30, 1927. 
22 Seaumont 


. Henry Evelyn 


McLeavy, reported dead. 


Divinity School 
85. William Franklin Furman, d. at 
Hanover, N.H., Dec. 1, 1921. 
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1915-16. Alfred Ernest Kent, d. at Chase, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1927. 


Theological School 
1922-23. George Douglas Millbury, d. at 
Waverly, Feb. 8, 1925. 
1923-24. Elmer James Bailey, d. at New- 
buryport, Oct. 25, 1926. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration 
1909-11. Charles Sawtelle Upham, d. at 
Stoughton, March 3, 1927. 
1925-26. Kenneth Christian Seick, d. at 
Des Moines, Ia., July 8, 1926. 


Graduate School of Education 
1923-24. Oliver Fisk Severens, d. at 
Manila, P.I., March 30, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 

Professor Alfred C. Hanford has suc- 
ceeded Professor Chester N. Greenough 
as Dean of Harvard College. Professor 
Hanford, an alumnus of the University of 
Illinois, is the first person not a graduate 
of Harvard College to become Dean of the 
College. 

The John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge, 
which extends across the Charles River 
from the foot of De Wolfe Street, Cam- 
bridge, to a point just east of the Business 
School in Brighton, was dedicated on May 
14. Mr. Henry Hornblower in behalf of 
the donors turned it over to President 
Lowell, who then presented it to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
was represented by Lieutenant-Governor 
Allen. Mr. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, made the dedicatory address. 

The annual tuition fee for students who 
entered the Harvard Law School this year 
will be $300, and for those who enter in 
subsequent years $350. In the Graduate 
School of Education the fee has been raised 
from $250 to $300, in the Medical School 
from $300 to $400, and in the Dental School 
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it will be increased next year from $250 to 
$400. 

Philip P. Chase, ’00, was Director of the 
Harvard Summer School this year. 

A certificate of successful vaccination 
satisfactory to the Oliver Professor of 
Hygiene is now required of all new stu- 
dents registering in any department of the 
University. 

The new buildings of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration were 
dedicated on June 4. In the morning Mr. 
George F. Baker presented the keys of the 
buildings to President Lowell, who re- 
sponded in behalf of the Unive:sity. Mr. 
Owen D. Young made the principal ad- 
dress of the day. At the afternoon exer- 
cises President Lowell presided: Bishop 
Lawrence, Professor Gay, and Dean 
Donham spoke. 

Professor Donald Kk. David, Assistant 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, has resigned to become 
executive vice-president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 

Meckinlock Hall, the new Freshman 
Dormitory built in memory of George A. 
Mekinlock, Jr., °16, who was killed in 
action in France on July 21, 1918, was 
dedicated on June 7. The exercises were 
held in the McKinlock quadrangle. Presi- 
dent Lowell gave an introductory address; 
speeches were made by General C. P. 
the army 
division in which McKinlock served, by 
Dr. William G. Thayer, headmaster of 
St. Mark’s school, where Mckinlock pre- 


Summerall, commander of 


pared for college, and by Dean Greenough. 

Memorial services for the late Professor 
Charles S. Sargent were held on June 8 at 
the Arnold Arboretum, of which he had 
been for many years the Director. Roger 
Wolcott, °99, presided at the meeting, 
Bishop Lawrence offered prayer, and 
President Lowell, William C. Endicott, 
°83, Ernest H. Wilson, A.M. (hon.) °16, 
Mrs. John A. Stuart, Jr., and J. Horace 
McFarland spoke. 
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James W. D. Seymour, ’17, has resigned 
as Secretary to the University for In- 
formation, as Secretary for Alumni Affairs 
of Harvard University, and as Secretary of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. He is 
assistant to the president of the F.B.O. 
Pictures Corporation, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
12. 

The new Fogg Art Museum was dedi- 
cated on June 20. President Lowell pre- 
sided, Bishop Lawrence offered prayer, 
Professor Grandgent read the poem which 
is printed in this issue of the Magazine, 
and the Glee Club sang under the direction 
of Professor Davison. Charles A. Coolidge, 
*81, the architect of the building, presented 
the three keys of the museum to President 
Lowell, who in turn gave one to Mr. 
Forbes, the Director, and one to Professor 
Sachs, the Assistant Director. 

President Lowell received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y., at its 13lst annual 
Commencement exercises on June 13. 

Professor Harlow Shapley, Director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Missouri at its Com- 
mencement exercises on June 8. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins received 
the honorary degree of Th.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, on June 28. 

Professor Edward S. King received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Hamilton College on June 20. It was 
conferred in the following terms: “Ed- 
ward Skinner King, graduate of Hamilton 
with Phi Beta Kappa rank in that dis- 
tinguished class of 1887, associated with 
the Harvard College Observatory these 
forty years and long since made a pro- 

fessor there, Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and mem- 
ber of many another society of scholars, 
widely famed for pioneer work in the ap- 
plication of photography to the problems 
of astronomy, recognized master in 
science which is, like virtue, its own ex- 
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ceeding great reward; yet still a lover of 
the Greek and Latin learned here.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JerEMIAH Smith, Jr., was with the 
American Mission to Negotiate Peace as 
counsel to the Treasury Department and 
an adviser on financial questions. In 
1924-26 he was commissioner general of 
the League of Nations for Hungary and 
was in charge of the financial reconstruc- 
tion of Hungary. 


Joun Hatt WHEELOCK, author of ‘The 
Black Panther” and other books of verse, 
is a member of the editorial staff of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


ALEXANDER McADIE was senior aero- 
graphic officer overseas in 1918. He is the 
A. Lawrence Rotch Professor of Meteor- 
ology in Harvard University and the 
Director of the Blue Hill Observatory. 


SamvuEt M. Scott makes his home in 
Florence, Italy. 


Rosert Witurncton is Professor of 
English in Smith College. 


Watrter L. Sivte, formerly a master at 
Groton School, is now assistant to the 
Directors of the Fogg Art Museum. 


Cuartes Hatt GrAnpDGENT is Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Harvard 


University. 
Artuur H. Monrss is a lawyer practis- 


ing in Boston. 


Sern T. Gano is Secretary of the class 
of 1907, 


Raymonp S. Witxrys, Secretary of the 
class of 1912, practises law in Boston. 


G. B. Biarve was chairman of the 
Decennial Reunion Committee of the 
Class of 1917. 
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